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OONLIGHT; WOOD'S ISLAND LIGHT By Winslow Homer Refer to Page 13 for Art Appreciation Lesson 


Original in The Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York 


November 1936 


30 Cents a Copy $2.50 a Year 








HILDREN LEARN BY DOING — 
DITTO LESSONS ARE DOING LEssons 
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OW to keep pupils profitably busy every 
hour of the school day is a problem which 
challenges every school teacher. 

Pupils learn by “doing,” not by listening or 
watchingothers do what they themselves should 
be learning. The ordinary oral recitation, while 
possessing advantages to the pupil reciting, 
gives little or no Opportunity to other pupils 
for participation. There is little challenge to 
active attention while others are reciting. 

So, too, writing lessons on the blackboard is 
the slow time-consuming method of a bygone 
day. While the teacher is busy writing on the 
blackboard, the pupil is either involved in idle 
conversation or in wasteful inaccurate copying. 


Ditto Directed Study Lessons and Guide 


Sheets assure you of the most pupil learning in 
the allotted time. They are “doing” lessons. 
Each pupil gets an individual lesson sheet and 
is ready to work at the start of each class. 


Ditto Directed Study Lessons are pre- 
pared by expert teachers and edited by an 
eminent editorial board. Every page is printed 
in Ditto reproducing ink, ready to place on a 
Ditto machine to reproduce enough copies for 
your entire class. The cost is so low you will 
hardly consider it an expense. 


And when you have Ditto, you can supple- 
ment Ditto Lessons sheets with your own ma- 
terials quickly and economically. Simply write 
or type with Ditto pencils, inks or typewriter 
ribbons, on ordinary bond paper, take that 
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original to your machine and make as many 
copies as you need. There is no easier, quicker 
way to reproduce your lesson sheets and exam- 
ination papers. 

Why not learn the whole Ditto story—what it is, 
what it does, how it is emancipating the school 
teacher. There is no cost or obligation. Simply 
return the coupon below. 


DITTO INCORPORATED 

606 S. Oakley Boulevard, Chicago, Illinois 
Gentlemen: Please send me your book ‘“‘Emanci- 
pating the Teacher” and more information about 
Ditto Machines and Ditto Directed Study Lessons. 
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Every Day m 
MODERN SCHOOLS— 
GUM MASSAGE 
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t and Practiced! 





Your daily drills in Gum Massage are assuring youngsters real Dental Health! 


LL OVER AMERICA, modern teachers are drilling 
A their pupils in gum massage—stressing its 
need and its value—helping youngsters to a life- 
time of dental health and dental good looks! Mod- 
ern schools everywhere are teaching this modern 
practice of mouth hygiene—a practice they have 
learned from the dental profession itself. 

For healthy gums demand exercise if they are to 
remain sound and firm. They need hard, harsh, 
chewy foods—foods practically unknown to today’s 
menus. Denied them, gums become weak, flabby, 
and sensitive. Naturally, they lose their vigor. And 
finally—that warning “tinge of pink” appears on 
your toothbrush—nature’s own signal of gums that 
need more work and more stimulation. 


Children are easily taught how massage rouses 
and strengthens lazy, sensitive gums, They quickly 
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grasp the simple, easy technique. The index finger 
is placed on the outside of the jaw to represent the 
toothbrush, and rotated from the base of the gums 





Our modern diet of soft, too-well-cooked foods deprives 
gums of exercise. Gums need massage to supply this work 
and stimulation they must have for health, 





toward the teeth. Almost immediately, circulation 
is stimulated and you feel a refreshing tingle in the 
gum tissues. The benefits derived from this simple 
health practice are important—and lasting. 

As an aid to massage, Ipana Tooth Paste is rec- 
ommended. For Ipana is more than an effective 
cleansing agent—it does more than keep teeth clean 
and sparkling. It is especially designed to aid the 
massage in toning and strengthening gum tissues. 

Try Ipana yourself. Every time you clean your 
teeth, massage a little extra Ipana into your gums. 
Very soon you will notice its excellent effects—a 
new whiteness in your teeth—your gums will feel 
firmer, look healthier. Let the effect of Ipana and 
massage on your own teeth and gums convince you 
why you should bring this modern dental health 
habit into your own classroom. 
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Do You Know the Answers? 


To check yourself, refer to the page indicated. 


1. By what means did Lewis Carroll surprise 
Queen Victoria? (Page 55) 
¢ 
2. Do fairy stories Have any educational val- 
ue? (Page 21) 
° 


3. How did the Pilgrims keep fruit and vege- 
tables during the winter? (Page 17) 


o 


4. The centennial of what artist’s birth is 
being observed this year? (Page 13) 


« 


5. When was the Library of Congress 
founded? (Plate V1) 


y 


6. What is an easy and inexpensive way of 
making puppets? (Plate XII) 


e 


7. In adding, do you add up or down? Which 
is better? (Page 7) 


a t 
8. What was the first book to be printed in 
Europe? (Page 66) 
* 


9. When and where was the first paper mill 
established in the United States? (Plate X) 
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Juniors Aid Red Cross 
In Hazard Hunt 


Appalled by the huge toll of 
human life and painful injuries 
exacted by accidents in American 
homes and on farms, the Red 
Cross launched a nationwide cam- 
paign last fall to stimulate public 
interest in the removal of home 
accident hazards. 

Working through its 12,700 
chapters and branches, and assist- 
ed by members of the Junior Red 
Cross in the schools, a plan of 
home inspection was developed to 
assist householders and farmers to 
discover danger spots in their 
homes and on their farms. 

As a result of this program and 
the help of school boys and girls, 
millions of homes and farms were 
self-inspected and countless haz- 
ards never before given serious 
consideration were brought force- 
fully to the attention of families. 
The reaction of the public to the 
Red Cross accident prevention 
program has been wholly favor- 
able. Families have been grateful 
to learn how they can eliminate 
hazards near at hand. 

Thousands of Red Cross chap- 
ters have formed Home and Farm 
Accident Prevention Committees 
to carry on this educational safety 
work as a year-round program. 
The national organization, which 
is constantly preparing new mate- 
rial for chapter use on the preven- 
tion of home and farm accidents, 
has recently published a lecture 
course for chapters which wish to 
hold classes in home safety. 

This particular Red Cross pro- 
gram, and all others, including 





disaster relief, instruction in first 
aid and water lifesaving, public- 
health nursing, production of gar- 
ments for needy families, and as- 
sistance to war-disabled veterans, 
are all supported by the annual 
membership dues paid by the mil- 
lions of Americans who join each 
year during the Roll Call, held 
from Armistice Day to Thanks- 
giving. 
Your membership will count! 
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—a book which until last year was available only in privately 
printed copies that were priced at $20,000 each. Unexpurgated and 


identical with the original text in this special edition of the famous 


SEVEN PILLARS OF WISDOM 


By T. E. LAWRENCE 









SEVEN PILLARS OF WISDOM 
will be, as it was meant to be, 
Lawrence's monument to  pos- 
terity. It has an exciting story of 
its own, and for years has par- 
taken of the sensational and leg- 
endary which surrounded everything that Law- 
rence did. Lawrence finished it during six months 
of writing at the Peace Conference in Paris. 
Close to 250,000 words had been written. Then 
one day while he was changing trains near Reading 
Station in London, he left this manuscript un+ 
guarded and it disappeared. It has never been 
recovered. 


tain copyright here, and the price of these was 
set at $20,000 apiece. Upon his death, last year, 
the unexpurgated text was given to the world. 

““Lawrence was not writing a history in this 
book....The stream of explanation and narrative 
is made up of many elements. There are studies 
of Arab history and Arab character, the latter 
brilliant in the extreme, and pen portraits of 
Arabs, Turks, French and British leaders of ex- 
traordinary wit, shrewdness and power, and 
these and much else are floated on a narrative of 
adventures that are terrible, humorous, exciting 
to a degree unequalled in our time, enriched by 
descriptions of the desert, of Arab life, of the 
backgrounds of critical action, many of which 
are beautiful in a high degree, real masterpieces 
of English prose... . 


































Within a few months he rewrote a second 
draft in 400,000 words; but his style was care- 
less and hurried, and realizing he would never 
be satisfied with it, a year later characteristically 
he burned the entire manuscript. The third text 
was begun at once and was composed with great 
care. It is the present one. It was privately printed 
in London and fabulous sums were said to have 
been paid for the few copies sold in England. 
Twenty copies were printed for America, to re- 


‘*But this is only one strand of this great book. 
. .. The other is philosophical, but in no abstract 
sense. It is the meditation, often agonized, some- 
times profound and occasionally petulant and 
despairing, of a leader torn between duty to his 
conscience and duty to his cause, of a Hamlet 
uncertain of the worth of his every action. ... 
This is the memoir of a genius recording what 
he believed to be his failure as well as what he 
knew to be his triumph. It is an inextricabl 
mixture of a human document, pure literature, 
philosophy, adventure, and a confession." 
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| WHY WE OFFER TO GIVE YOU A FREE COPY OF THIS BOOK 


Tina is no reader of The [Instructor who would not find it 
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posed of discerning but busy readers like yourself—now get 
most of their books through the Book-of-the-Month Club; and 
of these tens of thousands of people not a single one was induced 
to join by a salesman; every one of them joined upon his own 
initiative, upon the recommendation of friends who were mem- 
bers, or after simply reading—as we ask you to do—the bare 
facts about the many ways in which membership in the Club 
benefits you as a book-reader and book-buyer. 
BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB, Ine, nh 
386 Fourth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 
PLease send me without cost, a booklet outlining how the Book- 


in many ways to his advantage to subscribe to the service of 
the Book-of-the-Month Club; and we make this extraordinary 
offer in order to demonstrate that this is the case. 

What we here propose is this: mail the inquiry coupon, and a 
copy of this fine library volume will immediately be put aside in 
your name, and held until we hear whether or not you care to 
join. In the meantime, a booklet will at once be sent to you out- 
lining how the Club operates, and what it is doing for its 
subscribers. 

Study this booklet at your leisure; you may be surprised, for 
instance, to learn that belonging to the Club does not mean you 
have to pay any fixed sum each year; nor does it mean that you 
are obliged to take one book every month, twelve a year (you may 
take as few as four); nor are you ever obliged to take the specific 
book-of-the-month selected by the judges. You have complete 
freedom of choice at all times. You also participate in the 
Club’s “book-dividends,” of which over $1,250,000 worth 
were distributed among members last year alone. 

If, after reading the booklet, you decide to join the Club, the 





of-the-Month Club operates, This request involves me in no obligation 
to subscribe to your service. It is understood that if I decide to join the 
club, I will receive a free copy of Sewen Pillars of Wisdom. 
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free copy of SEVEN PILLARS OF WISDOM being reserved for you an ee a sainiitinii : 
will at once be shipped to you. me | If eighteen years or under check here, and address envelove Dept. Hi. |) 
Here is a very interesting fact; over 125,000 families—com- 
IMPORTANT ! 






ASSOCIATED TEACHERS AGENCY 


“*A Personalized Service’’ 


522 Fifth Avenue New York City 


LASSPINS MEDALS 
| - 


Teachers: Register now for im- 
mediate and future vacancies 
Superintendents Unususlly strong 
candidates available at all times 


RINGS 


Handwriting Merit Seals 


These seals are designed to 
be used as informal awards 
to be pasted on papers in 
handwriting or other sub- 
jects They are printed in 
two colors on gummed stock, 
and are die-cut. All are about 
the size of the safmple shown. 
Some are seasonal in appeal 
(pumpkin, Santa Claus, Val- 
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AUTOMATIC 
PENCIL 
SHARPENERS 


APSCO 


Dependable durability and satisfactory service 
are important points to consider in purchas- 
ing schoolroom equipment. Because APSCO 
Pencil Sharpeners are built for durability — 
for efficiency in performance, economy in op- 
eration and complete satisfaction in every way. 
An APSCO Sharpener outwears any other 
sharpener in its price class. The great differ- 
ence in durability is in the Cutters. 
Only Apsco Cutters 
approach the ideal of a 
hnife-like edge combined 
with great durability. 
Buy APSCO Pencil Sharpeners and you'll 
know you have bought the best! 29 years of 
specialized manufacturing experience have 
produced the APSCO Pencil Sharpeners—now 
standard equipment in 85 of our schools. 


Only APSCO Cutters 
. » « approach the ideal of a 
knife-like cutting edge com- 
bined with great durability. 








AUTOMATIC PENCIL SHARPENER CO. 
58 E. WASHINGTON STREET, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 








EACHERS .. Here is the IDEAL BOOK for 


GROUP SINGING 


224 Songs With 
Words and Music! 


This Book Contains 


74 Stunt and Pep Songs 
21 Human Interest Songs 
30 Folk Songs 









Specially selected songs for group singing in 
schools, clubs, churches, homes, ete. Won- 
derful value! 20¢ per copy, $1.80 per dozen 
(postpaid), $13 00 per hundred (not postpaid) 


SPECIAL OFFER 
TO TEACHERS! 


poiaBiLiTyY 
oucs-” 








12 Patriotic Songs ; 
465 Sacred Songs Cut out this ad, and send 10c for examination 
17 Negro Spirituals copy. See for yourself what an exceptional 
and many others book this really is for group singing I 11-36 





THE RODEHEAVER CO. 20/5x"i5th'st, Philadelphia 








YOUR READING PROBLEMS 


W. B. TOWNSEND 


Curriculum Consultant, Butler University, Indianapolis, Indiana 





BECAUSE of the great interest shown in the articles on 
reading by W. B. Townsend published last year in THE 
INSTRUCTOR, we have asked Mr. Townsend to conduct 
a department in which he will answer your questions on 
reading. We invite you to send your reading problems to 


Mr. Townsend, in care of THE INSTRUCTOR, Editorial 


Department, Dansville, N.Y. 


ation in detail. 
columns of this department. 


When should I have oral reading ? 

First, let us distinguish among 
various kinds of oral reading. 
The term, audience reading, de- 
scribes a situation in which a child 
is reading to an attentive group. 
He uses selected material which is 
of interest to his audience, and 
has prepared himself so that he 
can present it well. If the teacher 
has this type of reading in mind, 
the answer is “every day,” each 
child taking part at least twice a 
month. 

Oral reading is the term which 
should be used to describe a situa- 
tion where the child is reading to 
a teacher, or to some other person 
who is interested in helping him. 
It is a confidential conference in 
which the child can feel free to 
disclose his weaknesses. This type 
of reading should be used to help 
the individual whenever he needs 
it. 

Concert reading, with all the 
children reading aloud from the 
same books, may be desirable, oc- 
casionally, in order to prepare for 
certain auditorium programs in 
which the entire school reads to- 
gether. 

+ 


Is word drill necessary ? 

If normal children were not in- 
troduced to reading until they 
were seven or eight years old, 
very little word drill would ever 
be necessary. The more mature 
child quickly learns to distinguish 
words by various means. If he is 
given a little help with visual and 
phonetic analysis, and guessing 
from content, he soon becomes an 
independent reader. Even many 
children who start to read at the 
age of six can acquire a sight vo- 
cabulary by merely reading. 

If the teacher is careful to see 
that she uses a valid word list as 
a guide in building her charts, 
enough repetition will be afford- 
ed for probably half the average 
group of English-speaking chil- 
dren, provided they did not start 
to read until they had reading 
readiness. For those who need 
formal word drill, use supple- 
mentary activities. 

For a fuller discussion of this 
problem, see “How to Introduce 
Reading,” in THe INsTRUCTOR 
for November, 1935. 
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Please describe your situ- 


Mr. Townsend will reply through the 


How shall | use my reading text ? 

Circle or group work, with 
each child having the same book, 
may be a very useful form of drill 
exercise in silent reading, but the 
teacher must have in mind the 
specific objectives which she is 
trying to reach. For example, she 
may want to help the children to 
speed up their rate of reading, so 
she says, “Read the story quickly; 
then tell me what Jack said to the 
little girl.” Or she might say, 
“Put your finger on the word 
which tells the color of the 
puppy.” 

In this type of silent-reading 
activity every pupil is working 
all the time. Moreover the activ- 
ity is interesting and functional. 

A reading text, then, is valua- 
ble as a means of providing group 
drill for those who need drill. 
The teacher should remember, al- 
so, that it is better to do the nec- 
essary drill work in connection 
with chart activities, so that the 
child will not grow to dislike 
books. 

Sd 


What is the experience method of 
teaching reading ? 

The experience method is not 
only psychologically sound but 
also. practical and economical. 
However, it involves real work 
and thought on the teacher’s part. 

When reading is taught the 
traditional way (by readers) we 
find three distinct steps: learning 
to associate a word with an ob- 
ject, learning to say the word, 
learning to recognize a word and 
connect it with an object. The 
child is shown a picture of an ob- 
ject, he learns to say the name of 
the object, and, finally, he learns 
to recognize the name or word 4 
it is shown to him. 

When the experience method is 
used only one step is required, 
and so it is much easier for both 
the child and the teacher. Each 
day the children dictate stories 
the teacher and she, in turn, 
writes them on the blackboard 
and later on charts. The childres 
use only the words which the) 
already have in their oral vocabv- 
lary, and so their only task is © 
learn to associate a certain visud 
form with the word they alread} 
know. 
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Each book contains almost ee 





























Plays, 5 Pageants and Au- 


- pages of original, up-to- a, 5 Tilaleia@ael Values in Exciting, 
a ate, Superior entertainment | GIANT . 
material for allgrades. Such The =" . : St : | t ° A . ' 
big, genuine entertainment- ‘THANKSGIVING |” IN THIS department Mrs. Kenny will imulating Grade Projects 5 
value has never before been | ||| BOOK | be glad to answer questions which you 
offered to teachers. } 2s wish to ask about English usage and LIMITED SUPPLY... ORDER NOW! 
Price, 75 Cents Each, 1) Sort: G\.| diction. Answers will be based on the 
Postpaid. i| opinions of the best published authori- 
: | /fates rosusnues ties. Questions which you would like . , : Bs 
THE GIANT THANKS- |'| igre" | to have Mrs. Kenny answer should be | A grand opportunity to obtain material to help young minds grasp 
GIVING BOOK. Contains 50 s addressed to her in care of THE fund al f h health. ind : 
Recitations, 26 Dialogues and <i INSTRUCTOR, Editorial Department, undamentals Of geography, heaith, in ustry, transportation. 


Dansville, N.Y. 












































































































































































tumn Festivals, 6 Novelties, 9 Opening and Clos- 
ing Numbers, 3 Monologues, 3 Pantomimed 
Readings, 3 Sungs for entire School and 6 What 1S wrong with these expressions: 64 ’ 
) Action Songs. 284 pages. For all grades. | “y pore ; 
ch THE GIANT CHRISTMAS BOOK NO. 1. Con- our writing is some hetter but not - 

w ith tains 55 Recitations, 33 Dialogues and Plays, 10 much”; “My pupils are enthused about TRAVELING 

ook, Dances and Drills, 2 Long Monologues for a Girl, sey i 
. * Novelties including a peephole show, a radio | giving the play 3 

drill specialty and others featuring carols, 8 Open- 50c 
7 the ing and Closing Numbers, % Songs and 2 Pag- The word better iS an adjective, ses 
‘ eants for Large Casts. 282 pages. For all grades. d series weiss d h actoedes erseous 

escrib1 iting, ; as suc 2 
the THE GIANT PATRIOTIC BOOK. An unex. | n& Sead ena ; gore >” 

ie is celled collection of material for the celebration | May take an adverbial modifier. 7-color 53” x 102 
3 she of every patriotic holiday. Plenty of Columbus But the use of some as an adverb World Map in 3 sece 
) Day and Armistice Day numbers for all grades. : ti oe - ; : 36 h , 
n to THE GIANT RECITATION BOOK. Contains | #8 tO be avoided; it is a colloquial- | ) — : tions; 36 authentic 

y 442 recitations on a wide variety of subjects of | ism. Use the adverb somewhat, | illustrations of foreign children, their costumes, national flags; 
> SO k li F Wl ad € ’ & 

“kly: teed meaning of “a little; | 40-page book containing suggestions for using map and mate- 
ma i, Ask for a copy of our 1936-37 . . sa OO 2 2 — *e rap asses 
o the Gensiass Gatien Motes in some degree. rial in reading, health, geography classes. 

say, Scheel Supplies, Plays, | Enthused is also a colloquial- | ' a —_ 

= » 8, Be ° . . i g y > 
word Lactrcnnnnnrnge ism. It is better to use the ad- | I x i Tes —, « Py 
. . . ‘ | , »* - =, \ 
the PAINE PUBLISHING COMPANY jective enthusiastic. “ON THE WAY ™ Ly yo by) > et) 
First and Jefferson Sts., Dayton, Ohio | “d a se gl (samt) <2 1p 
_— ° TO OUR HOUSE” | ( \ ao J os 
7, ° ° “ er re SS 
king t AN ARTIST | know it is wrong to say “free ... 50¢ tg She | 
. Md ut , -- , 
Ctiv- WE OAN TrACH | gratis," but why? A 3-piece set that Ne 
0 tA NG in o \ \ »4 
al. y 0 , +: ‘ ; ; ie 

- Spare time, MsThinty-stve years of Simply because the word gra/is includes a giant \ l 
‘ a- CCe u e ig ‘oves our abi . . ” ” ' 

— ‘Gotlets cuceive lange eolasien. (pronounced with a long a, not 46" x 70” 6-color sae 
y ) + . - “ . + ‘ 

"trill Scemeetecnen Aer \ | short) itself means free. Hence, map of the U. S., - \\ on 

‘sf . ” . ss - 
: | “free gratis” is really “free free,” a sheet of colored LU =: eS ee 

r ql- Dept. 486, 10 E. Huron St., Chicago, Ill. ’ 

‘ an absurdity. paste-ups, a 32- 
thor e page project book by Miss Grace T. Hallock. Won- 
ape Candles in the Heart derfully intriguing for young minds just grasping 
* ibe ~~ _— How can! break pupils of the habit | problems of health, geography, transportation, 

Slike ° . : “ " 

™ . Prue stories gathered from the author's experience in of misplacing the word only ? 

America’s foreign communities. Good for reference ‘ ” 
aa for ser tend ‘nalh _ You probably cannot do it R PLAYTIME AND “G00D 
. ” 
THE WOMANS PRESS completely unless pupils recog- MORNING” POSTERS 

d | 600 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. : : P § 

od 0 — nize adverbial modifiers and pro- These sets beautifully executed 
For Th nouns. What must be decided in brilliant water color print- 

‘ or e . . . . ing process. The eight 10” x 
iS not Curodes primarily is, which word only 13° Plageiene possess ese = 
1 but This Busy Work will save you time, It in colored, modifies. Then you can give your authentic child-types and cos- 

° _, illustrated, 3‘¢x5 inch sheets. 5 sets: Arith s aM . 
mical. metic, Drawing, Geography, Language and pupils the general rule: Ad verbs tumes of Al AN, ROUMANIA, 
‘ Miscellaneous (50 shects each). Price l5e , Norway, FRANCE, GERMANY, 
work = per a - = are put as near as possible to the SWITZERLAND, SPAIN, ITALY. 8 Playtime Posters .... 280 
talog “fs ore : . ° 2 

3 part. oe : word they modif y. | he eight Good Morning pos- 8 Good Morning Posters 20c 

: h ms eS f- W. HAZLETON SMITH ) } . ters feature children and cos- (Both sets complete with 
t the Sy es, | 566 Walker Bidg., Buffalo, N.Y. Perhaps the most helpful way | enenen alten sate Minne one PUPAE project book.) 

zs ° i ’ wee ’ 

S$) we is to contrast the correct expres- | ALASKA, ENGLAND, AMERICA, 4 " 

irning sions with incorrect ones, show- CHINA, IRELAND, Russia. Both PATHWAYS OF THE WORLD Pegs 35¢ 

b A SUPERVISOR x , z sets include 32-page project 5-piece set on land, sea, and air travel. Gay, bright, 
pole” AT YOUR SERVICE Ing that the misplaced only really book replete with suggestions sure to capture children’s fancy. Includes 3 bril- 
gee gives a wrong meaning. For ex- for games, stories, etc. liantly colored key charts ar naa? teckel mr 

‘d an Patterns and plans sent monthly. Enough “i “ _ . _ ~ iv x 7 & : P / . e 

Th for each child. Each grade different. Ideas for ample: I only pam to scare — a= A Sion i struction Chart w ith large, 

: teachers. Write for particulars to him, not hurt him.” Explain that, clearly labeled instructions 

an ob- L. CLARK. Wh t li i » ds h - -d l li it for constructing the air- 
é' ELSA . eaton, Illinois as 1t stands, the word only limits plane, streamlined train, 

ime ol the word I, and has the force of ee chart is 
+ a. . smi » ily made and can be 
learns an adjective. It does not limit the — jBoove — __ 
ord a 4} meaning of the action word scare, lechatied is talachin 94 
NO puree in Ise and Mines at which was really what the speaker page a boot on 

Ske per pins’ . travel through the ages. 

ss 8 nd fe Canin before. deck intended. The sentence should, & g 

quired, / > Reeie : ‘ a . 
1 both C.K.GROUSE CO. NO MENTEAI, mass. | Of course, read: “I meant only to 
alma scare him, not hurt him.” But 
Each there are times when it is quite 
yries tl . ” ave > 
turn. nce ccaneggg Res dl age Poem SR “y correct to have the word onl || THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY DO Parnways Or Tur Wort, including items de- 

b d —— beans esaft, te., fer classseem work ee) next to nouns and pronouns. Dept. [-11-36, Chicago, Hlinois scribed above. I am enclosing money order tor 35¢ 
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In the Teaching of 


READING - GEOGRAPHY - HEALTH 
hese textboo 
gaining 









Happy Road to Reading Series 


(Dopp-Pitts-Garrison) 
Content 
Stories have charn 
terest and humor. 


plot, in- 


Vocabulary 
Vocabulary control achieved so 
skillfully that stories are not 
distorted by mechanical repeti- 
tions. 

Method 
Content and pictures so inter- 
woven and meaningful that the 
child learns many words by 


himself. 


ks are rapidly 
in favor 













Health and Safety Series 


(Brownell-Ireland-Giles-Towne) 
Essential Qualities 
Simplicity of a 
Interest of a good 
Completeness and 
textbook 


basic reader-— 
story book— 
accuracy of a 
Science 
Modern Purposes 
incentive for ob- 
serving good health practices; 
for becoming acquainted with 
individual and community health 
building up a 
attitude toward health, 


Provides an 


problems; for 
scientific 











The McConnell 


(Me 
Maps Not Just Maps 


an integral pa 
prepared for 
throughe 


They are 
> specially 
ally developed 


They are selected and 


tself 





Pictures Not Just Pictures 


Units Not Just Parts of a Book 


Geography Series 


elementary 
put the 


a complete map program, 


pupils, and gradu- 
serie 


used as parts of the content 











They are real teaching units, including provision for 
motivation of study, organization and application of 
knowledge, development of major understandings, 

May we give you further information about the textbooks of these new se- 
ries? You can easily verify our statements by examining the textbooks. 
RAND MCNALLY & COMPANY 
New York CHICAGO San Francisco 














1. Al 


an 
3. In 
4. St 


My Arithmetic Tab- 
let, 128 pages, 7 by 6. In 


2. Simplified scoring system 


- ern ete | 


NEW WORKBOOK 
IN ARITHMETIC 


700,000 Copies Sold 
in 1935 


Important Features 


yundance of practical material 


Number of correct 
swers is the score 


troductory helps for pupils 


andardized tests 
6. Additional practice material for slow groups. 


teresting problem material 


10 inches 16¢ 7. Carefully and scientifically graded. 


8. Ar 
THE SERIES . - 
MY ARITHMETIC 10. 


TABLET 
Prices Postpaid 12. 


First Grade.. .18¢ 
Second Grade 16e 
Third Grade 166 
Fourth Grede.. 166 
Fifth Grade 166 
Sixth Grade. 166 
Seventh Grade 160 
Eighth Grade 16¢ 


Pr 


ayy 


In quantities, net, each, 12¢ 
Postage extra 


The use of Webster Work- 
} books and Seatwork books 
will save time, effort and 
j hours of preparation, the chil- 
dren will study these books 
, eagerly and happily. Each 
book we offer is guaranteed to 
be satistactory of your money 
will be refunded. Order today. 


64 p 


WEBSTER PUBLI 


1808 Washington Ave. 


nple space for writing 
mputations, 


answers and pupil 


wswers are on perforated sheets in each book 


Table of contents to enable teacher to turn to 
exercise needed for practice. 
11. Substantially bound 


than tablet paper. Guaranteed to be satisfactory. 


REMEDIAL WORK IN READING 


Recommended 
te accelerate progress with normal pupils 


0 aid slow pupils (C) To aid retarded pupils 


PRE-PRIMER . . . FIRST GRADE 


t= Activities for Beginners in p Reading, 


=. Sidhtslanbeaianbcanieiattia 20c 

r © Seatwork, 64 pages 20c 

© Seatwork, 64 pages 20c 

First Reeder Seatwork, 9% pages 25c 
Cye and Ear Fun, Book I, I and I, a phonic work- 
book for advanced first, second and third grades, 
Ee Gicancnesickaicnamicnnnninenamnmnciccnsnenunaiets 


Write for FREE Catalog. 100 Workbooks and 
Seatwork Books, for All Grades and Subjects 


SHING COMPANY 


( 
¢ 
( 
( 
{ 
( 
( 
( 
( 
i 
( 
( 
iced so all pupils can afford to use it. Cost less } 
( 
( 
( 
( 
( 
( 
t 
{ 
ST. LOUIS, MO. } 
~J 


lene ee i ed i a a a 
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ITEMS OF INTEREST 





Rules for the 1937 Ada Mohn- 
Landis Contest, in which prizes 
are to be awarded for declama- 
tions written on various aspects 
of the subject of total abstinence, 
will be sent on request, by the 
National Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union, 1730 Chi- 
cago Avenue, Evanston, IIl. 


A major problem for school 
authorities in some states is how 
to provide educational facilities 
for children of parents who live 
in trailers and go from place to 
place, often planning to spend the 
winter in a warm climate and ar- 
riving when the schools are due 
to open. Vierling Kersey, state 
superintendent of schools in Cali- 
fornia, estimated that 50,000 boys 
and girls, who had previously re- 
sided in other states, would expect 
to attend school in California 
during part of the school year 
1936-1937. 


World Peaceways, Inc., a non- 
profit organization for public 
information on peace and inter- 
national affairs, is enlisting teach- 
ers and parents in a movement to 
mold the viewpoint of children 
through the agency of a Parent 


Children Committee. Commer- 
cialization of the normal com- 
bative tendencies of childhood 


has resulted in placing on the 
market quantities of toys and 
games that glorify war and make 
criminal exploits seem heroic. 
Encouragement of educational 
alternatives for such devices is 
part of the program of the com- 
mittee, further details of which 
may be had by addressing: Anne 
Foss Kyle, Chairman, Parent Chil- 


dren Committee, World Peace- 
ways, Inc., 103 Park Avenue, 
New York, N.Y. 

If last year’s observance of 


American Education Week is du- 
plicated from November 9 to 15 
this ycar, it will mean that six 
million adults will visit the 
schools, ten million laymen will 
have facts about the schools 
placed before them, and governors 
of more than thirty-five states 
will issue proclamations on the 
subject. The 1936 observance 
will be the sixteenth, held under 
the sponsorship of the National 
Education Association, with the 
United States Office of Education 
and the American Legion co- 
operating. If material on the 
general theme, “Our American 
Schools at Work,” or on the spe- 
cial topics suggested for the vari- 
ous days, is desired, it is available 
at small cost. Order from the 
National Education Association, 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 
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Cayo, 


has fascinating 
possibilities ... 


Beautiful results are easily 
obtained even by those 
have had no experience in 
craft work. To the expert 


orative value. 


ly, do not smudge. 
6, 8, 12, 
the box. 
crayon is only 
popular 


Products for 


Gold 
home 


widely 


schoolroom use. 


Manufactured only by 


Room 1906L 





who 


has unusual interest because 
the colors are true and have 
that brilliance and fine qual- 
ity that insures definite dec- 


Crayola colors blend smooth- 
Packed 
16 or 24 colors to 
This standard wax 
one of the 
Medal 

and 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


41 East 42nd St., New York 











FRE 


BARGAIN CATALOG 
25,000 books of al! pub- 


lishers listed in our 42nd 


Ageest Bargain Cataiog of 320 pages. Old-time favorites 

‘best sellers.’’ Reference, Fiction, Juvenile, His- 

tory, Scientific, etc. Supplying schools, colleges, libraries 

thousands of individual customers. ind pos’ tcard 
today for our new 1937 catalog, “Bargains in Books.’ 


THE BOOK SUPPLY COMPANY, Dept. 111 
564-566 West Monroe St., Chicago, Illinois 





| 25 APPLICATION $1.00 


PHOTOS 


On genuine Moen-Tone Nationally 
Perfect 
guar- 
Send good photo or snapshot. 
unharmed, Same 


Known Superior Quality. 
copies, application size 2'4x3'« 
anteed. 
Original returned 
day service 

MOFN PHOTO SERVICE 

Box 867-!, La Crosse, Wis. 





OWEN <:... PICTURES 


for picture 
Send us a postcard with 
address, school and grades taught, and 
we will send full descriptive literature with sample 
pictures 


Reproductions of famous paintings 
study and correlation. 
your name, 


Full- 


FREE. Introductory set of 97 pictures, 


all different, sent postpaid for $1.00. 


F. A. OWEN PUB. CO., 


26 Bank St., 


Dansville, N. Y. 





CLASS ae letters, any year, any colors. Silver plated, 
n 


ted, S0¢ on; sterling, 60¢ es. Silver plated. 
= one lated, 45¢ ea; sterling, ise es. Sleriing silver 
1.90 en; 12 oF more, $1.65 es. Write for Big FREE 
ings, medsia, emblema, caghien, ete. 


] 
ge METAL ARTS CO In. FACTORYQGRINM ROCHESTER. NY. 








KODAK Finer Finishing. Rolls developed and printed 
with one COLOR ip enlargement two profes- 

FILMS sional e ee All for 25c «coin Genuine, 
Nationally known, Moen-Tone Superior Quality. 


MOEN PHOTO SERVICE, Box U-867, La Crosse, Wis. 





TEACHERS 2:in-1 PENCIL 
Same Pencil Writes 2 Colors! 









Ide al for writ- 
ing —correcting 
papers, drawing, 
making graphs! 
A new-type double- 
pointed AUTOPOINT, 
with one cartridge black 
leads and one of red and blueleads, and two erasers, 
sent for only $1! Nofe: AUTOPOINT is only satisfac- 
tory mechanical pencil for Hektograph leads, Send 
$1 and coupon today; or, ask at any dealer's. 


2 AUTOPOINT COMPANY 
Dept. IM-11, 1801 Fos- 
ter Ave., Chicago, i. 


I enclose $1. Send postpaid 3 al Teacher's l 


AUTOPOINT set advertise Unless fully 
satisfied I may return set for full refund. | 


ID nisscusUiaaaeilisannieionisiensiitdinntsiaiseasjsindiiniini 
| Address.. | 





State... 


LZou......... sanianenaapnasnness 
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THANKSGIVING 


and, 


THE ARITHMETIC COUNSELOR 


FREDERICK S. BREED 


Associate Professor of Education, University of Chicago 


CHRISTMAS 
HELPS xd ENTERTAINMENTS 





IN THIS column each month Mr. Breed will answer your 
questions relating to your problems in teaching arith- 
metic. He invites and urges your queries. You may ad- 
dress your letters to him in care of THE INSTRUCTOR, 
Editorial Department, Dansville, N.Y. Teachers will be 
interested to know that Mr. Breed has recently published, 
in collaboration with Clifford Woody of the University of 
Michigan, and James R. Overman of Bowling Green State 
University, Ohio, a new series of arithmetic textbooks, 
entitled Child-Life Arithmetics.” 





Newly published, authentic materials approved by leading educators. Over a 
quarter million satisfied teachers rely on Beckley-Cardy to meet their needs for 
fine quality materials at moderate prices, a Dependable Service for over 30 Years. 


PICTURE POSTERS in Panel Form to Build Up 


Kach set contains four heavy background panels 12 x 36 in. with supply 


Full instructions. "Complete in heavy envelope. nn “™l meUntné: ANS TY aA 
THANKSGIVING PICTURE POSTERS 6 PICTURE 


New and attractive designs including: The First Thanksgiving. A Corn 


B® IN BEGINNING this second At the end of the third grade is it nec- 


1t * 


ly 
ct 
re 
rt. 
ne 





and Pumpkin Field. = / ountifu arvest and Turke iobblers, The - S 4 
column of comment on ques- essary that pupils shall have reached a ~ a4 Boe. ere ; ae eee . ; Wii ‘POSTERS 
. h ise in the teaching of eee dle Christmas Picture Posters - - - - - - + + 50c IN PANEL FORM 
tions that arise in the teaching complete mastery of the multiplication American Indian Picture Posters - - - - - 50c Lthy ey 
arithmetic, we desire to reinforce and division facts? Land Transportation Picture Posters - - - - 50c 


the invitation extended above by 
THe INstrucror. Readers in- 
terested in the teaching of arith- 
metic (and how many are not?) 
are cordially urged to submit their 
perplexities to us for considera- 
tion. We want you to look upon 
this as your open question box. 
Answers will, of course, always 
be handled impersonally. 


Sd 


Is the Austrian or the take-away meth- 
od preferred in subtraction? 


I reproduce the question pre- 
cisely as it was written. 

The ideal of perfectionism still 
runs strong with many teachers, 
despite the fact that there is none 
perfect, no, not one—even among 
teachers! 

I should not be sadly disap- 
pointed if third-graders, after be- 
ing taught all the combinations 
mentioned, as they commonly are, 
did not show “complete mastery” 
of them. 


Air and Water Transportation Picture Posters 50Qc 


THE BEST THANKSGIVING BOOK 


Fresh and bright entertainment of every description for Thanksgiving. 
Dialogues, 


monologues and readings; Quotations; 


Recitations, 


exercises and plays; Drills and 


marches; Tableaux; Acrostics and motion songs; Songs and games; Suggestive program 
Oc. 


128 pages. 


THE MERRIEST CHRISTMAS BOOK 


New, fresh materials 
logues and readings 
pantomimes and tableaux a) 
Christmas 160 pages 


CHRISTMAS PLAYS FOR 
CHILDREN 


Fourteen new plays of exceptional merit 
for children from six to sixteen Stage 
arrangements are simple and ae ee are 
easy to costume 128 pages 


LITTLE PLAYS FOR 
CHRISTMAS 


15 lively plays, dialogues 
10 Christmas songs with music 
Christmas games 


and exercises nO recitations, mono 
15 fancy drills and marches, 


30 quotations and facts about 


BRIGHT ENTERTAINMENTS 
FOR CHRISTMAS 


Aun entirely new collection of material pre- 
pared especially for this book Almost 
100 separate titles, including 15 delight- 
ful Christmas plays. 124 pages Oc. 
THE BEST CHRISTMAS 
BOOK 
Here is a wealth of new 


ideas, and a 


> ar o¢ se ¥ on wand original diak - ays complete — pro for everyone It is 
Thi ° . , di As a matter of fact, it 1s known — oth lh _ . <7 Me tightiul poaitively the wre Best" ‘ honk ~y Christinas 
is 18 a question regar ing entertainment exercises published 192 


the relative merits of the additive 
and subtractive 


fndi he diff —— i these combinations. Moreover, COMEDIES rae ee ace iy 
ndin the imerence between > 22. > . Includes 25 of the cleverest Christinas quests for “ noth or t vk ood as The b.“@ - 

8 they do not need to. They will pings ‘and dialogues fo ain a "all Best " Caetienes Book.” ert) pages, il- eg! 
two numbers. Oc Oc. 


More concretely, 
it means this: In the subtraction 
example, 8—5, shall we say: 5 
and what is 8? Or shall we say: 
§ from 8 is what? 

On the whole, the results of 
experimental work favor the 
take-away, or subtractive, meth- 
od. Fortunately, the subtractive 
method is already used today by 
three times as many teachers as 
the additive method. 


e 


In an arithmetic class, should pupils 
be grouped on the basis of ability, as 
is often done in reading? 


It seems as advisable in the one 
case as in the other. But is it ad- 
visable in either case? The latter 
is the question now most debated 
in scientific circles. It is the ques- 
tion of homogeneous grouping, 


projected into education in its jncrescj : ; intense duplicating ink youcan nomical by the Hektograph. A wide 
J increasingly favoring downward make up to 100 strong copies, variety available including : New 1937 Ill 
present form with the appearance addition. I have become aligned enough Sere whsls eS, 28 88F = e.s.. Metehine Mo, 8 50c o = 
° oS 2 . a gelatin hektograph or duplicator o. . . ° 
of group intelligence tests about with this modern trend mainly in a few minutes time. Spetegse ecoPusture Match- 60 trated Teacher s 
. . >. 
1920, for these tests were immedi- for two reasons: ; ; 


ately offered by their inventors as 
Providing an improved basis for 


ah; . mary writers. App db 55 : 
eae - the general habit of downward ———< gee ee — Also special free 
assitying pupils. reading, and (b) a relatively latching No. 75 H 75¢ 


Experiments now show that 
OMmogenous grouping in itself 
makes a doubtful contribution to 


seven different localities were @ First Grade Workbook . Se d 
‘ > ; ) : and seatwork of all 
> o> ta 7 ° . Each t t ) tro on- 
= —— of haga wi studied, showed that the pupils ee — snp <a ri ac os kinds 
en 1OWeVe : oC " ‘ tach book has 48 sheets, 8% x 11 ru-Copy Hektograp . ° 
ich ’ ever, it 1s com ms who added downward were su- inches. Price each, postpaid, 10B - J 6 x 10 z : $1.25 
With courses and methods of in- perior to those who added in the $1.25. No. 12 B size 10x12inches... $1.90 


struction carefully differentiated 
to fit the various levels of ability, 
I think that the efficiency of in- 
struction will in some respects be 
improved, 


that third-graders do not in gen- 
eral achieve perfect mastery of 


be dealing incidentally with them 
for years after leaving the third 
grade, and experiments show that 
skill improves with this incidental 
practice. 

Even though life does not over- 
look errors on these combinations, 
there is plenty of time after the 
third grade to attain the life 
standard. I am not condoning 
poor work. I am simply contend- 
ing for a natural and valid norm. 
Indeed, this question is related to 
another which I shall pose with- 
out answering: How much of 
the diagnostic and remedial work 
so popular at present rests merely 
on growing pains? 


e 


Should pupils be taught to add upward 
or downward? 


Specialists in arithmetic are 


(a) downward 
addition is more consistent with 


recent investigation, in which 
second- and third-grade pupils in 


opposite direction. The evidence 
is not extensive, but what there is 
of it seems to weigh in favor of 
going down the column when one 


adds. 
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Christmas theme interwoven 132 pages 
40c. 


CHRISTMAS PLAYS AND 


ages. 106 pages. 40c. 


pages, illustrated. 


MERRY CHRISTMAS 


lustrated 


WORKBOOKS 


my Gunierenns BOOK by Fannie L 
Schools, “ 


The book works on the natura 


pages, illustrated. Per copy, 12 cents. 


Michaels 

A lappy Workbook for a Jolly Time.” 

vides the child with ~~~" y educative, 
i 


Primary Teacher, Chicago Public 
A new type of workbook that pro- 


and appealing reading and doing material. 
nterest of the child in the holiday season, and trains 
him in following directions, also it tests his comprehension. 
Per dozen, 


Heavy paper covers, 32 


NEW READING WORKBOOKS 


A new set of printed workbooks providing constructive seatwork material in the moat 


convenient form and adapted for use with any primary reader 


Develops: (1) mastery 


of a definite reading vocabulary; (2) skill in the independent recognition of new words; 


(3 ibility to read fluently by thought units 


decidedly superior to the usual workbook 
and the retention of child interest 
and from 36 to 140 illustrations 
@ LET US READ 
Pre-Primer 
@ OUR STORY WORKBOOK 
First Grade 


The drawings by L ate Deal are 


illustrations and add greatly to the appeal 
Each book has 48 large pages, S 
Per copy, any book, 20 cents. 


x 11 inches, 


er dozen, $1.92 

@ WE READ BY OURSELVES 
Primer 

@ LET’S READ FOR FUN 
Second Grade 


SCHOOL AUDITORIUM PROGRAMS 


Ky Dear! Burke 
the Detroit (Michigan) 


pages 


grammar and high sehool grades and o 
unusual, attractive play, speech, citizenship and other program material 
.60. 


very day, every ovecasion of the school year is provided for in this 
book of programs for the school auditorium 


This material was oe for the use of 
ers a great variety of 
Cloth, 250 


SAFETY PROGRAMS AND ACTIVITIES 


Iiyde and Slown 
programs, 200 pages, 27 illustrations. 


Make your own workbooks! 
From these originals, printed in 


All Materials Authentic. Care- 
fully collected and prepared by 
experienced and recognized pri- 


Four books in the series: 
@ Pre-Primer Workbook 
@ Primer Workbook 


The only complete book on the subject. 
i Cloth, 26. 


HEKTOGRAPH WORKBOOKS AND SEATWORK 


Saves Time and Money. 


is a valuable teaching aid made eco- 


Questions to Answer No. 53H 50c 
Directions to Follow No. 54 H 75c 
Questions and Illustrated 


Number Seatwork No. 76 H 75c 

American History in Picture 
No. 60 H 

Coste Studies Pictures No. 
61 


Includes 37 complete 
Price, $1 


Seatwork 














- 
or is 
Sarre 


MY CHRISTMAS a 




















Catalog now ready. 


booklet on Hekto- 
75¢ graph Workbooks 








SEND YOUR ORDER TODAY—EVERYTHING POSTPAID 


BECKLEY-CARDY 


ees 1634 INDIANA AVE., 


CHICAGO, ILL. eee 
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77 THINGS TO MAKE - 10¢ 


Here’s an entirely new book, specially 
prepared for teachers. Packed from 
cover to cover with pictures, plans, and 
directions for clever craft novelties the 
children can make at school. Character 
dolls and toys, marionettes that really 
dance, Tooled Paper Craft that looks 
like carved wood, a grand new way to 
frame pictures, and dozens of other 
new ideas. Most items can be made at 
surprisingly little cost of “V.B.” Denni 
son Crepe. On sale everywhere at sta 
tionery, department, and drug stores. 
Send 10 cents now for “New Dennison- 
craft Ideas.” Why not let us include 
some of the other books listed below? 


| DENNISON'S, Dept Y-24, Framingham, Mass 1 
Please send books checked below, | enclose Ibe for each | 
New Dennison-craft Ideas for Schools | 
| How to Make Crepe Paper Flowers | 
| Gay Colorful Crepe Paper Coatumesn 
hun for All -Party Gamea and Decorations | 
| Gay Decorations for Parties, Dances, Banqueta | 
' 
GRUMIND cacete012012 200000 csoreunvessensesnnsenseasansnunmunsunnvemnessesscesess : 
© BivesbGee BID cence | 
. ' 
oN acessscesenmncsscapnnssemsseesssensseensess a | 








FUNNY CHRISTMAS PLAYS 


SANTA'S LAST STOP. The funniest play we have 
ever published, Arranged to be given by several grack 
or by the average one-room school Full of jolly 
pithy, clean jokes 30-45 minutes, 26 cents. 

THAT JOLLY CHRISTMAS PROGRAM. llanned! 


to use the teacher and all the pupils of any one gras 


or several grades together or the pupils of the averege 
mixed grade Time, var iab le according to specialtios 
introduced. <A bit of fun for everybody, parts easy to 
learn, ensy to speak 30 cents. 

TOBY'S CHRISTMAS GIFT. (ne act. 4 girls and 


2 boys. A langh-making playlet, clean, fast, funny 
full of action 25 minutes, 26 cents, 

TOBY TRIMS THE TREE. And how? Hilarious, 
clean, fast and funny A one-act comedy for 4 girls 
and 2 boys About 25 minutes 26 cents. 
CHRISTMAS AT CRANBERRY CORNERS. A fun 


ny entertainment in one act 7 boys and 8 girls 
number variable, School-room scene 40-50 minutes 
36 cents. 


FUNNY ONE-ACT CHRISTMAS PLAYS. Twelve 
one act Christmas plays for the grades, Eaay, bright 
catchy and full of fun. 40 cents. 


Ask for our catalog of Entertainment Material 
MARCH BROTHERS PUBLISHING CO. 
208-210-212 Wright Ave., Lebanon, Ohio 





DHAPPY nohiers, 





The BIG 
Christmas Package 


for elementary and intermediate grades. Poinsettia 
and Holy Night Window Pictures, Blotter, Handker- 


Candle Greetings, Shepherd Paper Doll with sheep; 

Holly, Bells, Caroiers, Stickers, Poster, and two 

CHRISTMAS MURALS, 9 in. by 24 in. of Santa and 
Sleigh, ithe Three Wise Men 

his Sleigh, anc ire ne tetco ty tall 68e 


The LITTLE Christmas Package 
For kindergarten, first, second and third grades 
Gifts, Greetings, Decorations. Simple, complete, easy 
te follow. Jointed Santa, Poinsettia in Pot, Bell- 
shaped Note Book, Holder, Ship Calendar, ete, Send 

for your copies EARLY 
Only 45c by mail. 
The Christmas Story to Color 


booklet \e goler. Iiustrates the Christmas Story 
Sin tex “ jay the Bib 
each by am 10 copies for $1.00. 





chief Case, Stand-up Tree and Fireplace, Santa and | 











FAIRBAIRN ART CO. 
Dept.N, 736 WEST 173rd St.. New York 
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THE NEW BOOKS 





For the Teacher 


America Votes. 47 pp. Paper. 
$.25. Scholastic Publications, 
Pittsburgh. This non-partisan 
handbook, compiled by the edi- 
tors of Scholastic, is a timely 
summary of the party plat- 
forms, issues, and biographies 
of the several candidates in the 
1936 presidential election. 

Kilpatrick, William Heard: Re- 
making the Curriculum. 128 
pp. Cloth. $.80. Newson & 
Company, New York. Several 
articles by Mr. Kilpatrick, pub- 
lished in The Journal of the 
National Education Associa- 
tion, are here republished in 
book form. The author aims 
to arouse the attention of 
teachers and laymen to the de- 
mands made on the school be- 
cause of the changing scene. 
The new curriculum that is be- 
ing worked out in many places 
today bears the imprint of his 
educational philosophy. 

Lowth, Frank J.: Everyday Prob- 
lems of the Country Teacher. 
625 pp. Cloth. $2.25. The 
Macmillan Company, New 
York. This is intended to be a 
reference book for present and 
future rural-school teachers. 
Divided into two parts, it 
treats adequately the general 
problems of management and 
the specific problems of teach- 
ing and learning. 


Texts and 
Supplementary Readers 


Charters, W. W.; Smiley, Dean 
F.; and Strang, Ruth M.: 
Health and Growth -Work- 
books. Illustrated with draw- 
ings and charts. Paper. $.28. 
The Macmillan Company, 
New York. These workbooks 
(I-VI), designed to accompany 
the books in the “Health and 
Growth Series” by the same au- 
thors, are valuable aids in the 
teaching of health habits. Chil- 
dren will enjoy doing the les- 
sons because of the delightful 
drawings and clever charts. 

Dearborn, Blanche J.: City 
Friends. Illustrated in color by 
A. Gladys Peck and Eleanor 
Osborn Eadie. 193 pp. Cloth. 
$.72. The Macmillan Company, 
New York. This social studies 
reader for the third-grade pu- 
pil relates the experiences of 
Donn during his visit in a city. 
Donn’s conversation with boys 
and girls of other lands will in- 
crease the child’s knowledge of 
life in several countries. 


For the Reading Table 


For YOUNG CHILDREN 


Du Cles, Hazel Mercer: Busy Lit- 
tle Boys and Girls. Ilustrated 
with photographs by Legaré- 
Loving. Unpaged. Paper. $.10. 
Rand McNally & Company, 
Chicago. The amazingly life- 
like photographs will be most 
enjoyable to the young child. 
The one line of reading matter 
on each page will aid in form- 
ing proper speech habits. 

Mother Goose Coloring Book. Il- 
lustrated by Ethel Simms. Un- 
paged. Paper. $.10. Merrill 
Publishing Company, Chicago. 
Paints and crayons will be very 
much in demand by children 
who see the delightful drawings 
which illustrate the many fa- 
vorite Mother Goose rhymes 


included in this book. 


For OLpDER CHILDREN 


Cavanah, Frances: Children of 
the White House. Mlustrated in 
black and white by Genevieve 
Foster. 35 pp. Cloth. $.50. 
Rand McNally & Company, 
Chicago. This bright blue book 
will be of interest to all ages. 
The small child will enjoy the 
delightful illustrations; the sto- 
ries will make the presidents of 
the United States live for the 
girl or boy studying history; 
and grown-ups who think of 
presidents only as statesmen 
will be pleasantly surprised. 

The Constitution of Our United 
States, Illustrated with photo- 
graphs. 64 pp. Cloth. $.10. 
Rand McNally & Company, 
Chicago. Included are the Con- 
stitution, the Declaration of 
Independence, and _ Lincoln’s 
Gettysburg Address. The Con- 
stitutional Convention and the 
drawing up of the Constitution 
are summarized, and there are 
pictures of our early statesmen. 

Crew, Helen Coale: The Run- 
away Cousins. Illustrated in 
black and white by Kathleen 
Voute. 226 pp. Cloth. $1.75. 
Little, Brown & Company, Bos- 
ton. The common interests of 
all children are well depicted in 
this story of Czechoslovakia. 

Wiese, Kurt: Buddy the Bear. 
Unpaged. Cloth. $1.50. 
Coward-McCann, Inc., New 
York. The experiences of Bud- 
dy, a koala bear, in his native 
haunt, the Australian plains, 
provide the artist-author with 
an opportunity for a pleasing 
story and perfectly delightful 
illustrations in both color and 


black and white. 





MOST POPULAR 
of all School Song Books 


Endorsed by Th ds of Teachers 


Over 10,000,000 copies already 
sold, The west priced 
books and the best pic 
world’s most popular collection 
of poems. 


“101 BEST SONGS” (ver 

100 of the best home, folk 

pe vtic and religious songs. 
ords and music comple’ 





EVERYDAY 
Song Book 





( Vine Hundre d and 4 Vine 


Best Songs 











teachers 
selections = inciuding 
yoruses, —— songs 
ete. Words and music 





»11—10e each postpaid; | 

ai rd $1.00 a doz. postpaid 

100 or more ordered at one time 

» id ~~ to 5 nan Seape 3 00 pan hundred, transportation 
iba 


Send today for sa:nple copy. Enclose 5c one book, 

lve for 2) to ver postage and packing cost, 
o pub - ne ers of **101 Famous P« $2.50 per dozen for class 
— Lhe ch single copy. Free eee ular on request. Write today 
1216 Cable Building Chicago, Ilinois 








TEACHERS 


10 Cents a day buys Your Choice of 7 





Models New Remington Portable, and 
Noiseless T ypewriters. 

$19.75 Buys New Excellograph “PRINTS. 
WELL” Rotary Stencil Printing Duplicator. 








$3.50 Buys Legal Size “Economy” Gelatin 
Film Duplicator. 

Typewriters, Mimeographs. All Office Sup- 
plies. Catalogue Free. 


PITTSBURGH TYPEWRITER & SUPPLY CO. 
2 Dept. 13, 339 Fifth Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 








$ SCIENCE COURSES $ 
Adapted For Home Study 


12 --vitally interesting qualecte a presented in 93 col- 
leges and normal schools. Fit y if for advancement. 





|, he Physical Anthro Physics 
ouy Prehistoric Anti ” he y 
tie ntany Protixtelowy Genetics 
Bivloxy Relativity Paleontoloxy 
Authoritative- Fascinating Conctse 
Price each Text and syllabus $1.05 postpaid 


UNIVERSITY SOCIETY, 468 Fourth Ave., New York 











OWEN CATALOG FREE! 


Send today for your copy of this new 
handy-size catalog which fully describes 
the complete Owen line of books, pic- 
tures, etc., for teachers and schools. A 
postcard wil! do. Address 

F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N. Y. 





















AL EEL? 


.<¢* BIG PIN AND RING CATALOG 
ge hool,Club Pins and Rings [tT 
Silver Plated, 35c ea, Gold Plated 40« NN 
i ea; Sterling, 50c ea a ial Prices on 12 wo 
or more. Write today for large 65 page illustrated 
catalogue of Pins, Rings, Charms, Keys and Medals. 


THE ROBBINS CO. Factory No.4, ATTLEBORO, MASS. 


High School Course 


Many Finish in 2 Years 


i 
Go aa rapidly as your time and abilities permit. Equivalent to res 

dent se hoo! work—prepares for entrance to college. Standard H.S. 
texts supplied, Diploma award ded. Credit for H. 5. subjects already 
completed. Single subjects f demred, Free Bulletin on request 
American i. D 


pt. H-823,Drexel at 58th, Chicage 


CILTHEC 











BES 




















Washington Boulevard Hospital 


AN ACCREDITED SCHOOL OF NURSING. Three year study, 
eight hour duty, delightful living quarters. Requirements, High 
Schoo! Diploma, Free Tuition, maintenence, rite for Bulletin 
SUPERINTENDENT OF NURSES, Dept, N. 1., 2449 Washington 
Bivd., Chicago, Il. 





CHILDREN’S THEATRE PLAYS 
BUREAU will select your play the very best play 
for your stage, your players, v/Vv'r audience—and tell you 
how to produce it. No risk no worry. Write for unique 
‘Question Form’ 142 E, 39 St., New York City. 








Tell Me Your Problems 


A personal service that more and more teachers are finding 
indispensable in solving knotty problems that constantly arise 
in the schoolroom. For information write: 


MAUDE E. BIRKEY, 325 W. Peru St., Princeton, til. 

















Two Beautiful . 
Rolis Developed fr.) 0) oS- 
Professiona] Enlargements and 8& guarantes od 
Never Fade Perfect Tone Prints - Coin 
RAYS PHOTO SERVICE, Le Cessse, Wisconsin 
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R DODSON -MUMFORD PICTURES : 
| WHAT, WHEN, AND HOW TO DRAW 
/ ! 
ks FOR VISUAL STUDY 
JESSIE TODD 
Supervisor of Art, University Elementary School, University of Chicago Industrials ¥ Birds ¥ Animals 
Flowers - Trees - Old Masters 
The finest and only authentic col- 
3 1 SO MANY of you have written to Miss Todd for help in lection—enables pupils to learn at 
>| connection with your art teaching that we have asked a glance what hours of book work 

F her to discuss your problems in this department for the or lectures may fail to explain 
i benefit of all our readers. Please address your commu- clearly. Pictures—long an im- 
= nications to Miss Todd in care of THE INSTRUCTOR, portant part of modern teaching 
2 Editorial Department, Dansville, N.Y. | equipment—put real interest into 

the classroom. Dodson’s Pictures 
. ‘ : . : are used in thousands of schools— 
How important is clay modeling as a Poster work is not one of the Binejoy more than 200,000,000 already so, 

dl ‘ ’ i pags * ‘ . Molding maple sugar 
Son” medium for little children? most important phases of art in- BIRDS pPeaeeesaee Get Ge nanonmece 
cher The j £ cl gd- struction — in the elementary | JOSEPH H. DODSON CO., 70 Harrison Ave., Kankakee, il 
aaa 1e importance Oo Cc ay m iat The only ec lete c llecti f 4 Send f re : ee : 

7 ba : A grades. We must keep continual- € y complete collection of ac- [0 Sen ree circular and price list on complete collec- 
eling cannot be overestimated. ; tion of 1500 subjects 
ld: . ly before us the chief aims of art tual photographs in natural colors of '— knetowed Send pictures checked 
yo ed Most schools of today do not give 4 our native songbirds, some now ex- Ip Selection of 33 popular birds, natural colors .$1.00 
rtation d i: Cl in the grades. Then we must em- - as - - 10 Cement 20 views Blasting to Filled Sacks 60 
enough time to modeling. ay ee | pe h hi tinct. 374 subjects. 7” x 9”. 1B fon he Eg yr 
asiz ~ ] > ¢ ‘Ve { offee 5 views ossom to Coffee Pot d 
is an inexpensive medium. The PF a ae SS Ces OeeeS 10) Copper 24 views Mine to Uses ‘60 
[ce -¢ i otton views Field to Loom ° 
NY child loves it because he can make * a ya “nm. TI INDUSTRIALS oe 8 ore © oe 50 
. . . . . ree ex ression 1S u . > ‘ P e . , mranite a Views garry “0 sson . 
‘oe three-dimensional objects with it. hild j ger hi — he 16 leading industries. Each set con- = 8 ane & ie 55 
nois 5 m 3 ie ‘ 7 . X Ame An be 4 ews ve to nise . 
It is a wonderful medium for free ©™ ef ay aS art. ‘or the tains progressive views of important ;J Marbles views a +4 
ane expression. most part he ts to choose his own operations from raw to finished 10 Hubber 12 views Tree to Auto ene “26 
a a = . ° 2 i a ews orm to Fabrie.............. . 
> subjects. Seldom does the child product, each view with concise, un- 15 Steel 28 views- Mine to” Product ar | 
Suge i) ews ‘ane to Table wee «Cd 
5 , choose to do posters, unless the derstandable description. Size 6” x io at «| ane oe Ge -_ 
What is the best medium for making poster is needed at the moment. 8”. Compiled at great expense, but Name 0 ivsscssssneeeee 
of 7 stage scenery in primary grades? Then he usually makes a poster due to heavy demand, offered at low [Address | cecececeecasesvuneeveece 
and Paint works out better than which serves the purpose, al- | Prices Hew sat 
chalk or wax crayon. Paper cut- though it is not so technically “— seclitaa’ ia Riinaadl 7 ‘ 
NTS. sine ‘s very good oe kat wil finished as the posters which are s Progressive —It's Interesting—It’s Educational—It’s Inexpensive. What Is ? 
y : - ° a» s ae <= Teaching girls and boys to love beautiful pict ° 
cator. paper cutting are satisfactory for submitted in poster contests. For a lifetime they'll bless you for doing it. _— ‘The Pe rryTPictures 
elatin the following reasons. (1) The > ee 
- ° ee ae or the cost of two inexpensive entertainments, 
finished work is neater. The large How much lettering should be taught a child can buy ee Perry Picture every ouneh 
a : , = =. for the entire school year, “‘Our Own Course in Pic. 
Sup- eouges of in pang be pine as in the primar rades? ture Study” will help you teach them, Ask about it. 
top of one another without being p y g ° Also use thom in Language, Literature, History, Geography 
smudged. (2) The work can be We do not teach lettering as we Two Som EACH for 25 or more. Size 54yx8, 
v Ce. done more quickly. It takes too used to, when there were detailed ONE CENT EACH for 5 or more, Size 3x34. 1000 
n, Pa. J . . di a A f $ : subjects, A larger size, 10x12, Ten Cents Each for 
ideas long to cover yards of paper with irections for each letter, and gor more Hird Pictures in colors, 7x9. Three 
: é e ° ° ents Lac or 20 or more, 
— strokes of chalk or crayon. (3) children practiced making the let- GATAASEUE OP £000 micteture Wastrasions for %6 conte ta cule 
. e or stamp 
$ [he results show a more decided ters as nearly perfect as possible. MINIATURE COLORED PICTURES, 20s wuijocts. | Muxt of hem 
approximately 2x nehes ne Cent Bac or D0 or more, 
cote dark and light pattern. More emphasis is given now to the — DE ostoaids Aomartedw: desired, Fran it pd mmole wt thaw 
t ud 0) 
~ i. color and design of the lettering The Perry Pictures Company, Box 13, Malden, Mass. 
-™ - as it appears on a book cover or 
How much do you stress strokes in poster ~ If children letter words 
’ ? ; ster. 
York ? : 
2 wcayceaeee. | PRIMARY TEACHER 
This question involves a rule of tivities, they learn enough letter- 
E! technique once emphasized by ing for elementary school use. WE HAVE TWO GREAT BIG PACKAGES OF ART MATERIAL READY FOR YOU NOW. 
sai many teachers. In drawing a Most ot the art time is needed tor THEY ARE DIFFERENT AND JUST WHAT YOU NEED. 
ibes clover, for example, the child was free expression. NOVEMBER PACKAGE 
4 P 
pic- not allowed to draw a line around A great big package of many ready-made posters. All made of beautifully colored paper 
A ¢ with cardboard patterns attached. Thanksgiving, Pilgrim, Turkey, Indian, and many 
he bl He had to dr ll 
the Dbiossom. e had to draw a I ‘ id d h d other unusual November subjects. Complete and all ready for you to teach the lesson. 
N.Y. the strokes vertical. $ it considere _— to press har FALL PACKAGE 
— Such a procedure is contrary to with wax crayons: A package brimming full of cardboard cut-outs. Used for Art work patterns and Unit 
ave at chi 2 >» chi G A : . = X Study, Animal, Circus, Halloween, Thanksgiving and every other subject you can think 
= = ways ot ag cote rhe child [Twenty or thirty years ago, art of for the whole Fall season. Send $1.00 each or Bargain Price of $1.50 for both. 
a who expresses himsell seizes a schools taught that wax crayons z 
: caapits, danse 0 tous Vig Maes Hee eed bc och oo ene PRIMARY ART COMPANY, Box 162, So. Chicago, Ill. 
| a boat, and whirls his crayons letting the paper show through. 
ease. around on the paper to make To press hard on a wax crayon so F r) F : F e? 
se stacks, considered not only inartistic, but Latta’s Book for I eachers 
We cannot repeat too often also technically wrong. Some Hend $2.00 and receive ten 20¢ purchase coupons, having @ 
— that free e v pre SSiON is the big aim teachers still adhere to this rule. total value of $2.00, and Latta’s ~y-* for bgp ood — 
ard HS. ° eneral school supply catalog, listing thousands of popula out 
naira of elementary school art work, Most progressive teachers today a. tees gulena, will be instaded _ Then you, "ee oe worth os 
Le ano = . ’ : ‘ ) o he { se each coupon to buy 4 orth 
shicage Let us say nothing about strokes, think that in primary art work, ee Pee te oe ‘I. bs I 
r which may make the child self- the child’s expression is the im- Latta’s Book for Teachers contains 352 pages, 9x12, weighs 
pital —_ / : } over 2 Ibs. Has been sold for 25 years and has been revised 
ar study, eaten portant fact to be considered. He eight times. Over one million Grade Teachers have used it. 

Hi . ° er e ining L ‘"s Book f Teach 

eh > likes bright colors. He can get Guarantee: A{y".onttring our catalog with others, if 
> ) -ssin on the crayons. you are not satisfied you may return Latta’s Book for Teachers 
How much poster work should be done them by § ° y with the coupons and we will refuad the price paid plus postage. 
Ys The art teacher who is a crea- ce money order, Address: 

i in the lower grades? . é ; Remit by post offi y 
oe ’ tive artist herself finds the light, J. S. Latta, Inc., Box 128, Cedar Falls, Iowa. 
ee In many schools too much em- sketchy, all-one-value crayon 
—— phasis has been given to poster work very uninteresting. By 
— . - . Dread Your Art Period ? 

work, because of poster contests pressing on the crayons, the child TEACIEERS Do vou 
mel ‘wabcuadees cae , ee eee ee STEPPING STONES IN PRACTICAL ART 
y arise , e ) $iasi , over 4 prizes Ot- acnieves rea pattern, eautilu By Magdalene Pickens 
on, tit. tered. Too often this work is so dark and light values, and com- NE ge 
nesetel * . a . Ce ; . : afl . Bach lesson onploined STEP aY > “et a a ee 
- carefully supervised by the teach- positions that are so stimulating MS Grinting "black lettering ehind acti mrintererte."sorrelation with other acess taifects | PS 
> © lower gr rset plus postage ro dtades 
25¢ er that the prize is really won by that they rival those of many ex- COMP PUBLISHING COMPANY, « . cupams 2519 3%, 10th St. OMAHA. NEBR. 
Coin the teacher and not the child. perienced artists of our day. conte 
scon 
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The teaching profession at last finds relief from needless overload by using the 
latest me ahaa of stencil duplication. 
procedure are linked inseparably with Mime ‘ograph, the one all-purpose duplicating 
process. 
offered in the new ready-to-print Mimeograph stencils. 
fied loose-leaf texts in spelling provide a 
tical answer to a stubborn problem. 
stencils—tested and approved teaching aids are now ready to meet a wide range 
of requirements. 
with greater certainty of satisfactory results. 
actual practice, send for free book, “A Solution.” A. B. Dick Company, Chicago. 


M 


TEACHERS NO LONGER NEED TO CARRY 
THE WORLD ON THEIR SHOULDERS 


Many labor-saving betterments in ideeneneiin 


Up-to-the-minute materials, prepared by specialists of high rank, are now 
For example, the simpli- 
scientific, flexible, and extremely prac- 
In the same convenient form—ready-to-print 


Through use of this service, teacher-help is conveyed to pupils 
For factual story of how it works in 


An invitation. We have prepared a most interesting demonstration to show 
teachers how the Mimeograph will help them. This can be arranged at your 
convenience and without placing you under the least obligation. For full par- 


ticulars, address Educational Department, A. B. Dick Company, Chicago. 


IMEOG RAP H 
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From the Rural Viewpoint 


Discussed by MARGARET E. BIERI 


Director in Rural Education, State Teachers College, 
oorhead, Minnesota 


H ARE you too busy with your daily 

procedure to think about the parents 
and patrons of your school? Are you at 
times discouraged because no one seems to 
appreciate the really fine things that go on 
in your school, while the smallest difficul- 
ty is often magnified all too much? You 
are just one of many busy teachers who 
meet such situations. 

When the only connecting link between 
the school and the parent is the regular, 
often meaningless, report card or the oc- 
casional fantastic tale carried home by 
the children, there cannot possibly be the 
helpful co-operation which is so greatly 
needed to cement the home and school to- 
gether. 

The parent-school status in your dis- 
trict may be any one of the following: 
first, your school may have a well organ- 
ized P.T.A., or similar organization; sec- 
ond, your patrons may, be accustomed to 
visiting school frequently; or third, most 
of the fathers and mothers of your pupils 
may come to the school only for the tra- 
ditional Christmas program or spring 
school picnic. 

If the first condition is true, you have 
a vehicle at hand for carrying on a grow- 
ing understanding between patrons and 
school. 

In case the second condition obtains, 
you are also fortunate. Encourage the 
continuance of such visits and perhaps 
the time will come when some sort of per- 
manent organization may be feasible. 
But let me say that an organization alone 
will not solve the problem of better un- 


derstanding. The very informality of the 
(Continued on page 65) 
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How Can You Develop Better 
Parent-School Relationships? 


In Village Schools 


Discussed by DELIA E. KIBBE 


Supervisor of Elementary Schools, 
State Department of Public Instruction, Wisconsin 


M BETTER parent-teacher co-operation 

is of great importance as each group 
is unquestionably sincere in the desire to 
provide a situation in which the child may 
be given an opportunity to develop all 
latent talents, live a wholesome social life, 
enjoy security in the home and commu- 
nity, and participate in maintaining this 
desirable environment. This is impossible 
if the teachers and the parents do not 
work along parallel lines and harmonize 
their efforts. 

These purposes guide every thoughtful 
teacher: 

1. To make the schoolroom a happy 
home for the child and a place where he 
can have varied social contacts with oth- 
er children of his own age and of similar 
interests. 

2. To offer a school curriculum which 
will function in real life, where changing 
social, economic, and industrial factors 
are inevitable. 

3. To provide situations which will 
challenge the best thought of the child 
and develop thoughtful attitudes on the 
part of the child toward life problems. 

4. To adjust the program of instruc- 
tion to the interests, capacity, and ma- 
turity of each child. 

§. To encourage self-activity which 
will develop a variety of permanent 
leisure-time interests. 

The elementary teacher has from 
twenty-five to forty or more children 
with (1) varying personalities: timid, ag- 
gressive, nervous, calm, fearful, assured, 
frank, evasive; (2) varied home environ- 
ment: poor, good, where rigid discipline 

(Continued on page 65) 


In Larger Communities 


Discussed by H. L. TURNER 


Director of Laboratory Schools, 
Michigan State Normal College, Ypsilanti, Michigan 


M@ EVERY rue teacher recognizes the 

vital importance of proper relation- 
ships between home and school. The 
strain of the depression, resulting in short- 
ened terms, increased teaching loads, re- 
duced salaries, and greater uncertainty of 
tenure, have re-emphasized the impor- 
tance of better parent-school relationships. 
The radical curtailment of the school pro- 
gram would not have occurred if both 
administrators and teachers had fully 
realized and capitalized upon the teacher’s 
part in developing better understand- 
ing and co-operation between parents and 
their schools. 

There are many things the alert teacher 
may do to create and maintain better 
parent-school relationships. Three gen- 
eral directions for such an objective are 
here indicated briefly: (1) good teach- 
ing, (2) participating citizenship, and 
(3) school publicity. 

Good teaching is the first obligation 
and primary function of every teacher. 
Efficiency in this direction is recognized 
by most pupils. Good teaching is not ac- 
cidental but rather the natural result of 
adequate preparation, zealous application 
to the task at hand, and continued growth 
in the profession. It is vitally related to 
life and thus aids pupils to interpret in- 
telligently their environment. Pupils re- 
spond eagerly to such leadership and are 
most effective publicity agents for it. 
They take home to parents daily news of 
such performance and give to them a bet- 
ter understanding of the school itself, 
and a keener appreciation for the work 


that is done there. 
(Continued on page 65) 
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“Moonlight; Wood's Island Light"—Winslow Homer 


EQGENIA ECKFORD 


Formerly, Instructor of Art, Tower Hill School, Wilmington, Delaware 


The Picture 


— “COME with me to the rocks,” 

said Winslow Homer to his young 
nephews. “There may be a prize for 
As they broke through 
the woods and saw the moonlight on 


us there.” 


the water and the rocks he exclaimed, 
“And so there is! What a picture!” 

A path of moonlight, all silvery 
and gold, stretched over the ocean as 
far as they could see. What beauti- 
ful strong lights it made on the rocks 
—splashes of moonlight, shimmering, 
moving, dancing. 

If it had not been for this light, 
Winslow Homer could not have seen 
the beryl-blue waves as they rolled 
against the shore. All would have 
been dark and heavy. The greens, 
lavenders, and grays would have been 
lost in the night. But the moon gave 
a light all her own. 

Not a word was spoken. The boys 
knew that Uncle Winslow did not 
like to talk when he was enjoying the 
great beauties of nature. Everything 
was still. Only the music of the 
waves was heard. Boom! went the 
big wave as it broke upon the rocks. 
Swish-swash, swish-swash went the 
smaller waves rolling in from far 
away. 

What a picture! Winslow Homer 
was all excitement. He rushed up to 
his little studio calling a hurried 
“good-by,” and the boys understood 
he wanted to be alone. They knew 
what he was eager to do. 

Tonight he would not have to 
paint indoors. There were no mad, 
dashing waves to knock down his 
easel and wash his canvas with salt 
spray. All was calm and clear. 

On a large rock he placed his easel. 
Then upon his canvas he painted with 


quick, sure strokes the magic colors of 
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the view before him—the motion of 
the water, and in the foreground, the 
great rugged rocks, so dark except 
where the moon painted them light. 
The incoming wave against the shore 
broke the strong path of light. 

“T will show only what the moon 
can do,” he said, as he painted her halo 
in the sky. 

Looking across to Wood's Island 
he saw “the red eye” keeping watch in 
the dark sky, that the sailors might 
find their way home. ‘Though a 
small light, it was as important in its 
way as that of the moon. Homer 
decided to call his picture “Moon- 
light; Wood’s Island Light.” 

It always thrilled Homer to paint 
pictures of the sea. No other painter 
knew the sea so well. Most of his big 
pictures he painted with oils, but of- 
ten he made pictures with water col- 
ors. He is known as the greatest of 
American marine painters. 


Activities 

Make a list of all the colors that the 
artist used in this picture. See where 
he used his big brush strokes; his small 
ones. 

Tell why he used almost all hori- 
zontal lines in his picture. Explain 
why the path of moonlight seems to 
get smaller as it approaches the hori- 
zon. 

Watch moonlight on trees, water, 
house, or fields. Make a picture of 
it in your memory. ‘Then paint it 
with water colors next day. 

Collect poems about the sea. 

Find out where some of Homer’s 
original paintings can be seen. Study 
reproductions of them. 


LOCATION OF THE ORIGINAL: 
THe MetROPOLITAN MuseuM or Art, New Yorx 


Correlations 


POETRY 
Dickinson, Emily: “I Never Saw a Moor,” 
Silver Pennies (Macmillan). 
Masefield, John: “Sea-Fever,” Silver Pennies 
(Macmillan). 

Rands, William B.: “The Wonderful World,” 
Children’s Literature (Rand McNally). 
Rossetti, Christina: “The Horses of the 
Sea,” Sung under the Silver Umbrella 

(Macmillan). 
Tennyson, Alfred: “Sweet and Low,” Chil- 
dren’s Literature (Rand MeNally). 


PHONOGRAPH RECORDS 


Bohm: Calm as the Night (Victor 3050 and 
6703). 

Debussy: La Mer (The Sea) (Victor 9825 to 
9827). 

Lehmann: Ah! Moon of My Delight (Victor 
9014). 

MacDowell: The Sea (Victor 4017). 

Rosas: Over the Waves—-Walt 
19878 and 19908), 


( Victor 


Questions 


Why didn’t the artist put some people in 
this picture? Do you think it would help? 
Would it change the spirit of the picture? 

Do you know any of Winslow Homer's 
other pictures? Which do you like better, 
those with people or those without? 

Why did Homer prefer to be with na- 
ture rather than with people? Have you 
ever taken a trip into the woods all alone? 
What did you discover? Could you make a 
picture or a song of what you saw and felt? 


The Artist 


@ THIS year marks the centennial of the 
birth of Winslow Homer. In the leading 
art galleries and museums of America there 
have been and will be exhibits of his great 
contribution to the world of painting. It 
seems fitting that children should become ac- 
quainted with this outstanding artist. 

Winslow Homer was born in Boston on 
February 24, 1836. His youth was spent in 
Cambridge, doing those things that boys en- 
joy—fishing, swimming, tramping in the 
woods, and studying nature. The boy’s ar- 
tistic talent was encouraged by his father, who 
supplied him with crayons and paper. At 
nineteen he became apprenticed to an en- 
graver in Boston. He soon won the high 
regard of his employer and attracted the at- 
tention of leading publishing houses, 

But Homer knew his talent lay in freehand 
drawing and painting. He therefore refused 
an offer to work in a publishing house, and 
instead took a studio in New York, where he 

(Continued on page 72) 
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Indoor Play for Stormy Days 


KATHERINE B. PEAVY AND G. DARWIN PEAVY 


M THIS article has been planned for 

teachers whose indoor recreational 
facilities are inadequate, with the hope 
that physical activities in inclement 
weather may be more easily conducted. 
If ten minutes of the morning and after- 
noon recess periods are devoted to exercise 
with windows open, it will be found that 
the pupils are stimulated to new energy, 
and that colds become fewer. 


CALISTHENICS 


A few minutes of calisthenics once a 
day will take care of trunk, shoulder, 
and arm muscles, and, if combined with 
marching, will provide adequate muscular 
activity for proper circulation. 

1. Gripping. Open and close hands, 
arms extended front, sides, up, and down. 
8 counts for each position. 

2. Wrist shake. Same positions and 
counts. 


3. Arm swinging. Arms extended up, 


front, sides, and down. 16 counts. Re- 
peat. 
4. Neck. Place hands on hips. Move 


neck forward and backward, 8 counts; 
from right to left, 8 counts. 

§. Trunk. Same as for neck. 

6. Neck rolling. Move neck forward, 
to the right, backward, to the left, and 
to an erect position. 6 counts twice and 
reverse. 

7. Trunk rolling. 
Move from waist. 

8. Body bending. Hold arms close to 
sides; bend body right, erect; left, erect; 
backward, erect; and forward, erect. 16 
counts twice. 

9. Kick. Place hands on hips. Raise 
right leg front, recover; side, recover; 
and rear, recover. Alternate legs. 12 
counts. 

10. Knee bend. Quarter, half, and full 
knee bend. On full knee bend, extend 
arms front. Recover. 16 counts. 

11. Stationary run. Run in place 16 to 
32 counts. Increase speed. 

12. Deep breathing. Stand erect. In- 
hale for 4 counts, raising arms slightly 
with palms turning outward. Exhale for 
4 counts. Pupils may rise on toes, return- 
ing hands to sides as they exhale. Repeat 
4 times. 


Same as for neck. 


INFORMAL EXERCISES 


1. Hoisting sails. Pupils stand in aisles, 
with heads up, shoulders straight, and left 
foot forward. Thrust both hands up- 
ward and to the left. Grip imaginary 
rope, and pull down hard. Alternate 
sides at regular intervals. Count, or do 
exercise to suitable music. 
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Mrs. Peavy has had several years of experience 
on public playgrounds and as a rural school teach- 
er and principal. Mr. Peavy is gymnastic coach on 
the physical education staff at Stanford University. 
He has been physical director in athletic clubs, 
private schools, and on public playgrounds, and is 
summer playground director of the Recreation De- 
partment at Palo Alto, California. 





2. Chopping wood. Aisle formation. 
Correct posture. Left foot slightly for- 
ward. Simulate chopping wood. Music 
or count. 

3. Pitching hay. Aijsle formation. 
Simulate pitching forkfuls of hay to the 
right and to the left. Music or count. 

4. Sawing wood. Take partners. First, 
saw down imaginary tree with move- 
ments of the body to right, then to left, 
side. Then saw the tree into logs, after it 
has been felled, with forward and back- 
ward movements of the body. Music or 
count. 

§. Windmill. Pupils stand at arms’ dis- 
tance from one another. Swing arms in 
wide, rotary motion, arms going in oppo- 
site directions. Reverse. Music or count. 

6. Tennis serve. Simulate throwing 
and striking ball with vigorous move- 
ments. Simulate backhand and forehand 
drives, chop stroke, and other strokes. 

7. Baseball throw. Pitch an imaginary 
baseball underhand and overhand. Also 
simulate catching and batting. 

8. Basketball throw. Throw and catch 
imaginary ball, with special stress on 
proper form. 

9. Such movements as football punt, 
javelin throw, discus throw, and golf 
drive may be used as classroom exercises. 

STUNTS 

Many of these stunts must be per- 
formed on the floor, so some sort of pro- 
tection is necessary. An old mattress 
covered with canvas or burlap, or an old 
piece of carpet, will serve the purpose. 
However, if the pupils care to, they may 
make a very satisfactory mat by sewing 
gunny sacks together, stuffing the en- 
larged bag with straw or excelsior, or even 
sawdust if the sacks are left double, and 
then tacking them securely with strong 
twine. 

A few simple stunts are as follows. 

1. Jump up, clicking heels together. 

2. Jump up, making a complete turn 
in the air. 

3. Starting on the left knee and right 
foot, move forward, dropping down on 
the right knee. Then advance the left 
foot ahead, simulating walking through 
the snow. 


4. With hands on knees, spring for- 
ward, alighting on hands, bringing up 
knees between arms. 

§. Walk headfirst on all fours, back 
toward floor, face up. 

6. Walk on knees, clasping feet with 
hands behind. 

7. Hold a wand or a broomstick in 
both hands with tips of fingers and jump 
over it. 

8. Standing on one leg, make a full 
knee bend, and recover upright position 
without falling. Alternate. 

9. Take a squat position with hands on 
floor. Support body with arms by bring- 
ing knees against elbows. 

10. Lie flat on floor, face down, with 
hands spread under chest. Push entire 
body (hips first) off the floor. Count 
number of times. 

11. Lie on back, place palms of hands 
on mat backward at shoulder points to 
help push body over, swing feet in air, 
and carry the body over. 


SEAT GAMES 


1. Tail on the donkey. This game may 
be called star on the Christmas tree, tail 
on the cat, witch on the broom, or any- 
thing the season suggests. Make an out- 
line drawing on the blackboard, blindfold 
the pupils in turn, and let each attempt to 
draw the appendage; or each pupil may 
cut out an appendage, and pin it to a 
picture which has been drawn on a large 
sheet of paper. 

2. Pencil-and-paper games. Such games 
as Naughts and Crosses, and other pencil- 
and-paper games, are too familiar to need 
comment. 

3. Have each pupil take a sheet of pa- 
per and write across the page such cap- 
tions as City, Country, Fruit, Vegetable, 
and Famous Person. Then the teacher 
says a letter in the alphabet, and the pu- 
pils write words beginning with that let- 
ter. For example, the letter C: 

City Country Fruit 
Cincinnati Colombia Cantaloupe 
Vegetable Famous Person 
Carrot Clay 
Set a time limit and score individually. 

4. Have pupils list adjectives describ- 
ing a person. 

§. Have pupils write as many proper 
names, kinds of fruits, flowers, birds, or 
trees, beginning with a certain letter, as 
they can think of within a given time. 

6. Scramble the letters of several short 
words and write them on the blackboard. 
Give pupils a time limit for unscrambling 
them. Score individually. 

(Continued on page 71) 
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Seatwork for “Our Food—How and Where We Get It’ 


MELDA W. CHAMBRE 


County Helping Teacher, Hunterdon County, New Jersey 





Write the answers to these problems. 


1. Mary ate 1 cooky. 
Carrie ate 3 cookies. 
Both girls ate cookies. 
1+3=—? 

2. There were 6 turkeys in a field. 

Three of them ran across the road. 
turkeys were left in the field. 


6—3 ? 





Draw a ring around the names of foods you will 
have for your Thanksgiving dinner. Draw a 
line under the foods you like best. 


apples cranberries turkey potatoes 
rabbit peas milk celery 
oranges fish pie rolls 
chicken _ beans olives cake 
macaroni duck squash onions 
cocoa pears . grapes nuts 
toast cheese cereal lettuce 


If the sentence is true, write T after it; if not 
true, write F. 


1. The Pilgrims invited the Indians to their 
feast. 

2. The Pilgrim women canned all their fruit. 

3. The Pilgrims gave thanks for the harvest. 

4. Thanksgiving Day comes once a year. 

§. Many people eat turkey for Thanksgiving 
dinner. 

6. Pumpkins do not make good pies. 

7. One can buy vegetables only in markets. 


ce 


s+. Milk should never be used in cooking. 
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Choose the ending which best completes the sen- 


fence. 


1. The Pilgrims ate much wild game because 
a) they liked it better than beef or pork. 
b) it was easy to get. 
c) it cost more. 
2. The Pilgrims invited the Indians to their 
Thanksgiving feast because 
a) the Indians were their friends. 
b) they were afraid the Indians would at- 
tack them. 
c) they wanted to make peace with them. 
3. For Thanksgiving dinner we like to have 
a) bread and butter. 
b) cereal and milk. 
c) turkey and pumpkin pie. 


Draw a line under the words which agree with 
the first word in each group. 


1. vegetables: turnips, lettuce, oranges, cab- 
bage. 

2. fruits: grapes, potatoes, peaches, rice. 

3. nuts: olives, pecans, peanuts, walnuts. 

4. meat: turkey, squash, eggs, chicken. 

§. dairy products: biscuits, cheese, butter, 
doughnuts. 

6. grain products: celery, plums, cereal, 
toast. 








Mark an X after the foods the Pilgrims had to 
eat. 


Maple sugar Olives 


Parched corn Oranges 
Pineapple Hickory nuts 
Venison Dried corn 
Cabbage Cocoa 
Blackberries Corn flakes 
Bananas Strawberries 
Turkey Roast beef 
Peanuts Canned peaches 
Fish Beans 
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Our Food— 


How and Where We Get It 


MELDA W. CHAMBRE 


County Helping Teacher, Hunterdon County, New Jersey 


I. Overview. 

More than three hundred years ago a 
hundred and two people crossed the At- 
lantic Ocean in a small boat named the 
“Mayflower,” and came to America. 
These people were called Pilgrims. They 
wore plain clothing, and the little girls 
and boys dressed just like their parents. 

The Pilgrims did not find farms and 
cities in America. They found forests in 
which Indians lived. Wild animals roamed 
there too. 

At first the Pilgrims built a little vil- 
lage. As soon as they could cut the trees 
in the forest, they made farms. They 
planted the seeds that they had brought 
with them. An Indian named Squanto, 
and other friendly Indians, taught the 
Pilgrims how to grow corn. They showed 
them how to put two little fishes into each 
hill of corn to fertilize the soil. They al- 
so showed the Pilgrims how to prepare 
corn to eat. 

II. What did the Pilgrims have to eat? 

A. Content. 

1. What food did the Pilgrims bring 
with them? 

2. How did they get more food? 

3. Did they always have enough 
food? 

4. Were the Pilgrims as good hunt- 
ers as the Indians? 

5. How did the Indians teach the 
Pilgrims to catch wild animals and 
birds for food? 

6. Who taught the Pilgrims to make 
corn into meal by pounding it? 

7. What food could the Pilgrims get 
from the ocean? 

8. Did they need cows? 

9. What vegetables did the Pilgrims 
have? (Beans, peas, pumpkins, cab- 
bage.) What fruit? (Crab apples, 
wild grapes, plums, strawberries, 
blackberries, and blueberries. ) 

10. How could they keep fruit and 
vegetables during the winter? (They 
dried fruit and vegetables, and made 
jams and fruit butters. They buried 
some of the vegetables. They had no 
canned fruits or vegetables. ) 
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B. Activities. 
1. Trace on a map 
the Pilgrims’ trip. 
2. Tell how the 
Indians taught the 
Pilgrims to plant 
corn. 
3. Draw a picture 
of Squanto. 
4. Make a list of 
the foods the Pil- 
grims had to eat. 
§. Dry fruits as the Pilgrims did. 
6. Draw pictures of the foods used 
by the Pilgrims and put them in a 
Thanksgiving booklet. 
7. Grind corn into meal as the In- 
dians did. 
8. Make a Pilgrim frieze. Show on 
it Squanto teaching the Pilgrims to 
plant corn. 
III. Why did the Pilgrims observe a day 
of thanksgiving? 
A. Content. 
1. At times during the first year the 
Pilgrims did not have enough to eat. 
a) They arrived too late in the 
year to plant grains and vegetables. 
b) Many people were sick during 
the first winter, and could not help 
provide food. 
2. The next year the Pilgrims raised 
corn, wheat, and vegetables. They 
also gathered wild fruit and nuts. In 
the fall the harvest was gathered and 
put away, and then the people had 
three days of feasting and thanks- 
giving. 
3. Why were the Indians invited to 
the first Thanksgiving feast? 
4. Why were the Pilgrims thank ful? 
B. Activities. 
1. Make a sand-table scene of the 
first Thanksgiving. 
2. Add to the Pilgrim frieze the fol- 
lowing. 
a) Pilgrims harvesting corn. 
b) Pilgrims going to church. 
c) The Thanksgiving feast. 


Seatwork based on this unit 
will be found on page 16. 


Hi. Armstrong Roberts 








Preparing the Thanksgiving Dinner 


3. Dramatize the first Thanksgiving. 
4. Learn to sing a thanksgiving song 
about the Pilgrims, such as “Thanks- 
giving Day,” in The Music Hour, 
Second Book, page 33. 
IV. Why do we have Thanksgiving Day? 
A. Content. 
1. The Pilgrims had the first Thanks- 
giving many years ago. Why do we 
have a day for thanksgiving now? 
2. Why should we be thankful? 
B. Activities. 
1. Make a list of things for which we 
should be thankful. 
2. Learn to sing a song of gratitude, 
such as “We Thank Thee,” in Songs 
of Childhood, “Music Education Se- 
ries,” page 141. 
3. Write a Thanksgiving poem tell- 
ing why you are thankful. 
4. Draw a picture of something for 
which you are thankful. 
§. Learn a prayer poem of thanks to 
say before lunch. 
V. What do we have to eat for our 
Thanksgiving dinner? 
A. Content. 
1. Are you going to have turkey for 
your Thanksgiving dinner? chicken? 
duck? goose? roast beef? pork? lamb? 
rabbit? pheasant? 
2. What vegetables will you have? 


3. What dairy products? (Milk, 
butter, cheese. ) 
4. What kind of bread? (Biscuits; 


rolls; rye, corn, or wheat bread.) 

§. What do you expect to have for 

dessert? (Fruit, pie, pudding, cake. ) 
(Continued on page 75) 
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For the 
Storytelling Hour 


ANN JEAN AND THE LOST DOG 


MARJORY SMITH 
HB “OH, MOTHER, 


Please come quick!” 

Ann Jean ran into the house as fast as 
her sturdy little legs could carry her. 

Mother was in the kitchen, and there 
was a delightful, spicy smell that meant 
cookies or something as nice. But today 
Ann Jean did not even tease for a look 
into the oven or for a pan to scrape. 

“Come and see, Mother!” she cried 
again, tugging at her mother’s apron. 

“Gracious, it must be something impor- 
tant,” said Mother. She followed Ann 
Jean and knelt down to peep under the 
step where Ann Jean pointed. 

“Oh, how cunning!” she cried. “A 
dear little dog!” 

“Oh, Mother,” begged Ann Jean, “may 
I keep him? I’ve always wanted a dog.” 

Mother looked again at the furry little 
creature. “But, Ann Jean,” she said, “this 
little dog has a collar, and that means he 
has an owner. Somewhere a little girl or 
boy is looking for him and perhaps crying 
because he cannot be found. Don’t you 
see that we can’t keep him?” 

Ann Jean did see, but she felt very sad. 
The little dog was so cunning, and she 
wanted him so much! 

When Daddy came in, he said, “Why, 
where is my little girl’s big smile?” 

When Ann Jean told him about the lit- 
tle dog, he agreed that it must be returned. 
He took it to a newspaper office where 
lost things are reported; and there the 
owner was found. She was a little girl not 
much larger than Ann Jean and very glad 
to get her dog back. 

Ann Jean was glad the little girl was 
happy. The next day she was still more 
glad when Daddy brought her a little dog 
of her very own. 

“There,” said Daddy. “That’s for be- 
ing willing to give up the other little girl’s 
dog.” 

“Oh,” said Ann Jean, hugging her dog, 
“I’m so glad I did. I shall name my dog 
Mopsy, and I shall try never to lose him.” 


come and see! 
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QUESTIONS 


1. What did Ann 
mother to see? 

2. Do you think Ann Jean did right in 
giving up the other girl’s dog? 

3. What did her father do? 


Another story about Ann Jean 
will appear in the December issue. 


THE ELF'S RIDDLE 


SARA SLOANE McCARTY 
BH ONE moonlight night an elf slipped 


over the Mullins’ window sill. Peter, 
Mary Bell, Agatha, and Patty Mullins 
were all snug asleep in their beds. ‘They 
did not see the wee elf. They did not 
hear him chuckling to himself. 

When the first yellow beams of sunlight 
wandered into the room, Peter Mullins 
rubbed his eyes crossly. “I hate to get 
up,” he growled. 

Mary Bell Mullins frowned at her 
brother as she laced her shoes. “I never 
did like to dress myself,” she complained. 

Agatha Mullins flounced down the 
stairs. “And now I suppose I have to eat 
my breakfast,” she whined. 

So it was little Patty Mullins who 
found the odd piece of bark on the win- 
dow sill. There were letters on it written 
in something that looked like berry juice. 
But little Patty Mullins could not read. 
She patted the smooth bark with her pink 
finger tips. She hummed a little song to 
herself as she ran downstairs. 

“Peter,” she called, “see what I found 
on the window sill.” 

“Tt’s a piece of bark,” exclaimed Peter, 
excitedly. 

“There’s something written on it,” said 
Mary Bell. 

“Tt must have come from someone who 
lives in the woods,” said Agatha. 

“Do read it,” begged Patty. 

This is what Peter read: 

What Is It? 


The more of it you give away, 
The more you'll have that very day. 


—The Elf 


Jean want her 


“A riddle!” cried Patty. 

“T can’t think what the answer is,” 
puzzled Peter. “The more of it you give 
away—” 

“The more you'll have that very day,” 
finished Patty. 

“You couldn’t have more if you gave it 
away, argued Agatha. 

But in spite of their bewilderment the 
Mullinses found the day brighter because 
of the riddle. 

“T don’t know why,” said Peter, “but I 
feel like making someone happy.” 

“So do I,” said Mary Bell in surprise. 
“T believe I'll help Mother dry the dishes.” 

“I’m off to weed the garden,” called 
Peter. 

“T think,” said Agatha, “that Ill take 
these flowers to Jerry Lou. She must be 
lonely. It’s queer I never thought of it 
before.” 

“How happy the house is today,” 
laughed little Patty, as she helped to dust 
the furniture. “Don’t you feel like sing- 
ing, Mother?” 

“Indeed I do,” replied Mother Mullins. 
“Everyone is so cheery and helpful, I feel 
happy myself.” 

At suppertime Peter announced, “I’m 
going to stay awake and see whether the 
elf comes again.” 

“So are we,” agreed all the Mullins 
children. 

But when the moon peered in the win- 
dow, all the little Mullinses had fallen fast 
asleep in their beds. So it was quite safe 
for the elf to tiptoe into the room again. 

Next morning the sun saw a merry race 
in the Mullins’ bedroom. Peter, Mary 
Bell, Agatha, and little Patty popped out 
of bed at the same moment and each tried 
to be the first one dressed. Then came 
the race for the window sill. 

It was there! A brown piece of bark 
with berry-juice writing on it! Peter 
read the message aloud to the others: 


Have You Guessed? 


The more of it you have yourself, 
The more you'll give away. 


—The Elf 
(Continued on page 76) 
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@ THESE silhouette posters offer suggestions for 

art work during Book Week. They were made 
by children in the second and third grades, Miss 
Ruby Bray being the teacher. 

Pupils will be able to make similar posters to in- 
terest other children in reading books, using those 
on this page as an incentive for good work. If 
each child chooses his favorite book as the subject 
of a poster, he will greatly enjoy making a silhou- 
ette poster for Book Week. 





Making Silhouette Posters 
for Children's Book Week 


OLIVE JOBES 


Supervisor of Art, Public Schools, Prescott, Arizona 
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A Portfolio of Animal Drawings 


BESS BRUCE CLEAVELAND 








B® FOR use at the Thanksgiving season, 
these drawings of several kinds of 
poultry, by Bess Bruce Cleaveland, will be 
highly appropriate. They form the third 
in a series of pages which may be used to 
make a portfolio of animal drawings, for 
reference by art classes, or as an informa- 
tional picture book for primary pupils. 
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How to Teach Fairy Stories 


ELLA CUMMINGS 


Formerly, Primary Teacher, Douglas School, St. Paul, Minnesota 


M@ WE OFTEN think of a fairy tale 
when we wish to tell a story to a child. 
Can the fairy tale justify its popularity 
with truly educational results? It can in- 
deed. Dame Fairy comes bearing a magic 
wand, with one wave of which she sum- 
mons up that very spirit of joy which it is 
our chief effort to evoke. She is the nat- 
ural great-grandmother of all children. 

We give children fairy tales because 
they like them, but that by no means les- 
sens the important fact that fairy tales 
are good for them. Elemental truths of 
the moral law and general types of human 
experiences are all presented in the fairy 
tales. 

Walter Taylor Field, in his Guide to 
Literature for Children (Ginn), says: 
“To most children the fairy tale brings 
the first real distinction between good and 
evil, and thus is effective in awakening 
and developing the moral sense.” 

The fairy story is the heritage of every 
child. Fairy stories are not all well told, 
but the best ones are real literature. 

Carolyn Sherwin Bailey says that if we 
apply the following threefold test to every 
imaginative story, the selection will be in- 
fallible. 

1. What does the story image? 

2. Do I want to verify the image for 
my pupils? 

3. How does it stimulate the imagi- 
nation? 

Many of our well-loved fairy stories 
will stand this test. Some of those that 
may be mentioned are: “Snow-White and 
Rose-Red,” “Brier Rose,” “The Golden 
Touch,” and “The Elves and the Shoe- 
maker.” All of these tales leave the chil- 
dren better off ethically than before they 
heard them, and each story is a stimulus 
to the imagination. 


A Lesson on “The Golden Touch” 


This story is a fairy tale with an ethical 
basis. It stands the threefold test of a 
fairy tale, namely: 

1. It images a greedy, selfish being who 
learns that gold is not so precious as life 
and love. 

2. The image is worth being verified 
by the children. 

3. It creates an element of suspense, 
stimulating the curiosity of the child. 

I. Teacher’s aim. 

A. To help the children find the im- 

portant characters and necessary ac- 

tions. 

B. To get the children to see the climax 

of the lesson: “There are many things 

better than gold.” 
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II. Children’s aim. 
To image the characters and conditions 
of the story. 
III. Development. 
A. After reading the lesson silently, 
questions and an exercise similar to the 
following, which cover the content of 
the lesson, may be asked to develop the 
lesson for dramatization. 
1. What is a king? What did Midas 
do most of the time? Did he look 
happy? 
2. What is a fairy? (Let several 
children give their ideas of fairies.) 
3. How did this fairy look? Why 
did the fairy visit Midas? 
4. Why did Midas wish for more 
money? (He thought it the most 
wonderful thing in the world.) 
5. What did the fairy say to Midas? 
(He told him that at sunrise his 


touch would turn everything to 
gold.) 
6. Why did the fairy grant this 
wish? (To prove to Midas that there 
were many things better than gold.) 
7. How did Midas first try his gift? 
8. What did he say when Marygold 
changed into a golden statue? (He 
wanted the Golden Touch to be 
taken from him and his little daugh- 
ter restored. ) 
9. What lesson had Midas learned? 
(That the love of his little daughter 
was worth more than all his gold.) 
B. Have the children find the follow- 
ing word pictures in the lesson: 
. The king counting gold. 
. The appearance of the fairy. 
. King Midas trying his gift. 
. Marygold turning into a statue. 
. the king restoring Marygold. 
6. King Midas and Marygold eating 
break fast. 
IV. Dramatization. 
A. Characters. 
1. King Midas. 
2. Fairy. 
3. Marygold. 


(Continued on page 67) 
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Using Discarded Materials 


MAE £. COLEMAN 


Critic Teacher, First and Second Grades, Bluefield State Teachers College, 
Bluefield, West Virginia 


BH THE following list suggests articles 
which first- and second-grade chil- 
dren can make from materials which are 
generally discarded. It has been the aim 
of the author to keep in mind teachers in 
rural schools who are faced with difficulty 
in securing materials. 
Wire: framework for igloos, bodies of 
dolls. 
Caps from milk bottles: toy money. 
Clean burlap sacks: wigwam coverings. 
Round oatmeal boxes: turrets for castles, 
silos for barns, Christmas toys. 
Tops of oatmeal boxes: wheels for paper 
carts. 
Paddles from mustard jars: oars for ca- 
noes. 
Paper trays for lard: hulls for vessels. 
Wall paper: beads, portieres, covering 
for jardinieres. 
Lining of envelopes of greeting cards: 
pasted on jars or bottles to make vases, 
covering for boxes, covering for book- 
marks. 
Bottles (odd shapes): decorated jars. 
Corrugated paper boxes: strong houses, 
cabins, adobes. 
Artificial flowers: decorated yards and 
trellises for sand-table projects. 
Wrapping paper: scrapbooks, scenery for 
background. 


Christmas cards: cut into puzzles, seat- 
work, spelling, language cards. 

Pictures of scenery and animals: pasted 
on cardboard and cut to make puzzles. 
Discarded cardboard: jointed animals. 
Tissue paper: pressed and used to make 
flowers, or to dress figures for sand table. 
Old matting: cut in pieces and used to 
make rugs and floor covering in Japanese 
projects. 

Butter containers: cabins for dirigibles. 
Fishing poles: Japanese and Chinese houses 
and buildings. 

Scraps of black, brown, and tan silk: hair, 
raveled and glued to heads of figures used 
in projects. 

Tin foil and gilt paper: stars, fairy wands, 
decorations. 

Old window shades: background for 
scenery, scrap booklets, put on roller for 
theater curtain. 

Cigar boxes: construction work, contain- 
er for material. 

Tin buckets: covered with odd pieces of 
wall paper and shellacked to make jar- 
dinieres. 

English walnut shells: boats. 

Sawdust: dyed for grass in sand table. 
Match boxes (large): put together to 
contain small things, as pins, etc. 
Spools: devices for number work. 
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Creative Work 
in the First Grade 


ROSE £. HOFSTETTER 


Director of Art, Public Schools, North Tarrytown, New York 


B® THE children in our school seem to enjoy using 

their paintboxes, so early in the school year we 
give them the chance just to have a good time paint- 
ing. Later in the year instruction is begun. 

Our first grades use tempera paints. For most cre- 
ative work large easel paper is used. Some children 
work on the easel; others on the floor, and for this 
we provide large cardboard and newspapers. For 
others in the class, we paste large sheets of drawing 
paper on the blackboard. No stress is placed on tech- 
nique, although we do talk about how to use the paint- 
brush and paints. 

Some time is spent allowing the child to discover 
how he can make from his little four-color paintbox 
the many colors he desires to use. Often a series of 
pictures is shown, and this is followed with an un- 
directed lesson. As far as possible children are allowed 
freedom with only occasional suggestions. 

The child usually makes pictures of his own expe- 
riences. In the exhibit work of first grades in the 
North Tarrytown elementary school last year, it was 
most interesting to see the many different original 
paintings. Pictures were of landscapes, boats docking, 
church ceremonies, shopping tours, school activities, 
wedding parties, cowboys, beach scenes, and so on. 

I have found that the larger the paper, the more 
freely the pupil will express himself. Our teachers 
always allow the children to express themselves on the 
blackboard. Paper is available for those who want it. 
The teachers are more than willing to encourage this 
free creative expression. 

Mrs. Mary E. VanVelsor, a first-grade teacher in 
our North Tarrytown elementary school, will tell you 
about the paintings shown here. 

“Early in the year we started our art work by talk- 
ing about colors. Some of the children were not fa- 
miliar with all the colors, so first we sorted and 
matched colored papers, scraps of cloth, and yarns. As 
our paintboxes had only four colors—red, yellow, blue, 
and black—we mixed the colors we wanted to use. 

“Our first painting lessons were simple landscapes of 
sky and grass, or of sky and water. Later we added a 
hill or a tree. In the next scenes each child developed 
his own idea, and at this time the children began using 
easel paper. The results were interesting. Some had 
sky, water, and either one or two boats. Others had 
sky and grass, with sometimes a suggestion of a hill 
with a tree. 

“As the leaves were changing color, we painted 
autumn landscapes, using the beautiful autumn col- 
ors. Many children added paths to their pictures. 

“When we had the story of the first Thanksgiving, 
it, of course, brought in the Indians and Pilgrims. We 
looked at the pictures of Indians and their wigwams; 
of Pilgrims and their log houses and churches. We 
discussed how their homes and ways of living differed 
from those of the present time. Then we painted 
scenes showing trees after the leaves were gone. In 
some pictures we put wigwams; in others, a log cabin.” 
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Designs for Thanksgiving Place Cards 


JESSIE TODD 


Supervisor of Art, University Elementary School, University of Chicago 


HM THE wise teacher is eager to learn 

from her pupils. She observes what 
they do when they have a free period. 
The primary teacher especially needs to do 
this, for too often little children are forced 
to do things which are not childlike. 

One day a little girl in the second grade 
made place cards for a family party. The 
next day, the child who sat beside her 
made some for a birthday party. Before 
long the majority of children were making 
place cards. Their enthusiasm continued 
throughout the year. They made place 
cards for all occasions. 


Some were abstract designs like the top 
two in the illustration. (The triangle at 
each end of the card indicates the part 
that is folded back to make the. place card 
stand.) These were generally made of 
regular drawing paper, the children ex- 
pressing their color interest in the de- 
signs. However, the pupils sometimes 
asked for white or colored paper. 

The Thanksgiving place cards had tur- 
keys of many kinds, but the front view of 
the turkey was the favorite. Steps in 
drawing a turkey design are given below, 
as well as two place cards in which this 





MOTH 








view of the turkey is used. The children 
did not confine themselves to the natural 
colors of the turkey. There were blue, 
red, green, purple, and orange turkeys. 
The letters on the place cards were usually 
colored to match some of the colors in the 
turkey. 

Children in the primary grades like to 
draw Pilgrims because they know that the 
Pilgrims had the first Thanksgiving Day. 
They like to draw the heads of the Pil- 
grim mother and father when they are 
making the place cards for their family 
Thanksgiving dinner. 

Steps in drawing turkey— 

1. Draw acircle for the head. (A cir- 
cle is easier for little children to draw than 
an oval.) 

2. Add two dots for eyes and a line for 
a bill. 

3. Add two lines for a neck. 

(Continued on page 66) 
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By All Means—A Room Library 


IRENE ROLOFF 


Teacher, Second Grade, John F. Nuner School, South Bend, Indiana 


@ WITH the unit method of teaching, 

the advantages of a schoolroom li- 
brary are legion. If it does nothing more 
than inspire the children to explore and 
become familiar with books, the library 
is well worth while. It may be ever so 
crude and small, and still be the magnet 
which steadily draws children onward to 
real joy and knowledge. 

When we began our “Water Supply” 
unit in the 2A grade, our need for a room 
library was evident. There was no place 
to keep our reference books except on the 
chairs. Before long the children them- 
selves voiced their desire for a library. 


@ “WE NEED shelves for our books 
and a table where we can read,” said 
Bob. Then Merrill, who had just entered 
from a Los Angeles school, said, “I know 
how to make a bookcase out of orange 
boxes; we made one in Los Angeles. It 
takes four boxes and you nail them one on 
top of another.” He illustrated with seat- 
work boxes and we decided at once that 
we could make a bookcase. The table, 
however, was a bigger undertaking. We 
wanted a large table, one that would ac- 
commodate eight or ten children. After 
much experimenting, we found that by 
making a rectangle of six boxes with an 
open space in the middle, we would have 
a good-sized table. We would use two 
boxes on each side and one at each end. 

“How many boxes will we need?” asked 
Arlene. Merrill ran to the blackboard 
and wrote 4 and 6. “We need ten boxes,” 
he announced. Then we listed on the 
blackboard the tools we would need: 
hammer, saws, nails, tacks, boards, paint, 
brushes, foot ruler, yardstick, and boxes. 
Various children eagerly promised to be 
responsible for bringing these needed ar- 
ticles. 

“But, children,” | said, “where will you 
do all this work?” ‘They looked around 
the room rather puzzled, and saw just 
what I had seen, no open floor space ex- 
cept the reading circle. “Let’s move the 
desks,” suggested the children. “Where?” 
I was about to ask, but before I could 
speak, forty-one desks were being moved 
toward the walls. When it was all over, 
we had an open space down the center of 
the room about eight feet wide. The desks 
had all been pushed to the side walls with 
very narrow aisles between the rows. The 
space was adequate in which to work, and 
the children viewed it with satisfaction. 
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B® “WE MUST make a table to work on 
first,” said Paul. “My daddy always 
saws on a table.” 

So we planned and made the worktable 
the next day. The table was about six 
feet long and fifteen inches wide with an 
orange box at each end and three boards 
across the top. The boards were securely 
braced underneath with crosspieces. Then 
Paul suggested that we make a shelf be- 
low, about halfway down. He nailed 
cleats on the boxes and fitted boards across 
from box to box. With the cupboard 
space in the end boxes, and the table top 
and shelf, the table is most usable and 
sturdy. Two coats of brown paint had to 
dry and then the boys clamped on a vise 
at either end of the table. We were ready 
to start the bookcase next. 

Four boxes were nailed one on top of 
another. The bottom one we reinforced 
by nailing a thick board across it. Four- 
inch legs were nailed on at each corner, 
and our bookcase was ready for paint. 

Making the reading table proved to be 
an arduous task, and great patience was 
displayed by the committee. When the 
six boxes were nailed together, the legs 
were attached in the middle of each side 
and at the corners. 

“Tt needs a nice top,” said Rowene, af- 
ter careful scrutiny, “because the boards 
don’t come together.” 





Our Bookcase and Reading Table 


“Come on,” said I, “let’s go hunting for 
fiberboard.” The committee and I went 
to the school basement and after some 
minutes the janitor uncovered enough for 
our purpose. We washed it clean and 
then with pencil and yardstick we meas- 
ured and sawed it to fit the table. We used 
some small headless nails to fasten it on. 
Then, at the suggestion of the committee, 
Merrill brought some molding and tacked 
it around the top edge of the table. 

“You know,” said Anita, “we ought to 
paste pictures on the ends of the table to 
cover up the advertising pictures.” This 
suggestion met with instant approval. We 
sorted our pictures and chose four pretty, 
brightly colored ones of children engaged 
in play activities. We glued these on; 
then gave them two coats of white shellac. 
When the table was painted and ready for 
use we found it accommodated twelve 
children. 


@ IN THE meantime Clarence discov- 
ered how to make a chair out of an 
orange box, while experimenting at home. 
He brought it to school, and three other 
boys, who had not been enthusiastic be- 
fore, fell to with a will. In a short time, 
each had made a chair. They knocked 
off one end of the box and sawed off the 
sides at the middle; then they reinforced 
the back with the piece taken from the 
end. This made a very substantial chair. 
The girls decided to make slip covers 
for the backs, and cushions for the seats. 
They brought discarded cretonne from 
home to use. We tacked the material 
around the lower half of the chair. They 
were exceedingly gay and comfortable lit- 
tle chairs when finished. Mary Lou 
brought her little red table from home 
and Betty brought a bright scarf for it. 


(Continued on page 74) 





“The Cozy Corner” 
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ENTERTAINMENT SECTION FOR ALL THE GRADES 
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“Valse in A Minor"—Edvard Grieg 


ABRIDGED AND ARRANGED FOR RHYTHM BAND BY J. LILIAN VANDEVERE 
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T. B., tuned bells; TRI., triangle; R. S., rhythm sticks; W. B., wood block; TAM., tambourine. R indicates rap of tambourine, S$ indicates shake. 
* Either 2 hammers or 2 players in this section. Rap tambourine against finger tips, lightly. 











Gifts of the Thanksgiving Fairies 


MABEL S. HARMER 


CHARACTERS 


RUTH BOB 
JACK DOROTHY 
HELEN TED 


LADY BOUNTIFUL 
SIX THANKSGIVING FAIRIES 
GREED 

SELFISH NESS 


HELPFULNESS 

HAPPINESS 

GENEROSITY 
OVERINDULGENCE 


STAGE SETTING 
Forest surrounding the home of Lady 


Bountiful. Girls and boys enter. They 
have baskets and are searching for nuts. 


THE Play 


RUTH—Oh, what a beautiful forest 
this is! The leaves do not seem to have 
died here as they have in other parts of 
the woods. 

yack—lIt does seem rather strange that 
it should be so much greener here than 
elsewhere. 

HELEN—And there are still flowers 
blooming about. Look at these lovely 
blue ones I just found. 

pos—There are more nuts on the trees, 
too. We shall be able to fill our baskets 
in no time here. 

DOROTHY (pointing off stage) —Look 
at that cunning squirrel. He isn’t at all 
afraid of us and sits there quite as if he 
didn’t see us. 

rep (half joking)—Maybe he doesn’t 
see us. Perhaps we have wandered so far 
after our nuts for Thanksgiving that we 
have strayed into Fairyland. 

(A light suddenly plays upon a rear 
corner of the stage revealing the door to 
a house.) 

RUTH—Oh, look! I never knew before 
that there was a house in this forest. 

(All stand rather awestruck as the door 
slowly opens and Lady Bountiful comes 
out. She wears along flowing gown of 
various colors with green predominating. 
In one arm she carries a horn of plenty 
filled with fruit.) 

LADY BOUNTIFUL—Welcome to my 
forest, girls and boys. You will find plen- 
ty of nuts here, and you may have all that 
you can carry away. 

HELEN—Thank you so much. (S/yly.) 
May we ask who you are? 

LADY BOUNTIFUL—Certainly. I am 
Lady Bountiful. I preside over the season 
of Thanksgiving, and it is my special care 
to see that an abundance of fruits, vege- 
tables, and all other good things to eat are 
scattered over the earth at this time of the 
year. 

BoB—Then you must be pretty busy 
just now, with Thanksgiving only a few 
days away. 
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LADY BOUNTIFUL—I am very busy in- 
deed. Some of my fairies are ready to 
leave at this very minute with their gifts 
for the people of the earth. 

poROTHY (joyfully)—Oh, may we see 
them? 

LADY BOUNTIFUL—Surely. The fairies 
of Thanksgiving are always happy to 
greet the children of the earth. I shall 
call them at once. Come, dear fairies 
(speaking softly). 

(The door opens again and the T hanks- 
giving Fairies appear one at a time.. They 
are dressed in bright colors—red, orange, 
and yellow. Each one carries a basket 


FIFTH FAIRY— 
Potatoes are common, I know, 
And not especially thrilling, 
But I shall bring some along 
To help make your dinner filling. 


SIXTH FAIRY— 
A turkey is the king of birds, 
I’m sure you will agrec; 
And I’ve as fine a turkey here 
As you could wish to see. 


BoB (with a decp sigh of longing) — 
Umm, umm, doesn’t that all sound good? 
Wouldn’t it be grand if we could have 
just loads and loads of all those things 
for our own Thanksgiving? 

RUTH—Yes. I never yet have had all 
the pumpkin pie I wanted to eat. 

TED—But think of turkey. I don’t 
suppose anybody ever had all the turkey 
he wanted to eat. I’m sure I never did. 














Wills 
OE 


Lady Bountiful Sends Generosity with the Children 


filled with fruits, vegetables, and other 
products of a rich harvest.) 


FIRST FAIRY— 
I bring apples, round and rosy, 
Finest of the orchard’s wealth. 
If you eat them in abundance, 
They will help you have good health. 


SECOND FAIRY— 
I have pumpkins, large and golden, 
Ready for Thanksgiving pies. 
They'll bring smiles into your faces 
And a sparkle to your eyes. 


THIRD FAIRY— 
Ears of yellow corn, so tasty, 
Help to make a dinner gay— 
Gift of Indian to the white man 
On the first Thanksgiving day. 


FOURTH FAIRY— 

Purple grapes, all firm and juicy, 
Here within my basket lie. 

If you have them for your dinner, 
They'll be sure to satisfy. 


HELEN—And grapes are usually so ex- 
pensive by the time Thanksgiving comes 
around that I get only a tiny bunch. I 
should like to have that whole basketful 
all to myself. 

LADY BOUNTIFUL—Do you really mean 
that you would like to have all of these 
things for yourselves? 

yack—TI'll say we do. If we couldn’t 
manage to eat it all in one dinner, we 
could wait a while and have another one. 

LADY BOUNTIFUL—If you are sure that 
is what you want, I can easily arrange it 
for you. 

(They all dance about and clap their 
hands in delight.) 

DOROTHY—Oh, Lady Bountiful! How 
very gracious you are. It will be so won- 
derful to have all of these things for just 
ourselves. 

LADY BOUNTIFUL—Very well then. If 
that is what you wish, I shall direct the 
Thanksgiving Fairies to accompany you 
home and take their gifts with them. 

(Continued on page 67) 
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The Selectmen of Plymouth Meet 


MAE DUTTON BRINKERHOFF 


CHARACTERS 


JOHN WINTHROP, Moderator 
THOMAS HOOKER 

JOHN HOWLAND 

STEVEN HOPKINS 

JOHN ELIOT 

WILLIAM BRADFORD 

WILLIAM BREWSTER 

JOHN GOODMAN 


THE PLay 


MODERATOR— TI rusting in God for wis- 
dom, we, the Moderator and seven Se- 
lectmen of the colony, do assemble to 
sacredly consider matters of moment in 
our colony. Will each Selectman here 
assembled speak what is upon his heart 
for the public good? 

THOMAS HOOKER—Worthy Moderator, 
John Winthrop. 

MODERATOR—Brother Hooker. 

THOMAS HOOKER—My family and I 
are unable to worship God as some of our 
leaders have decreed. ‘Therefore, we are 
about to go with our cattle and goods to a 
new home farther south, which we shall 
call Hartford. For this reason I ask per- 
mission to withdraw from this body of 
Selectmen, and beg thy blessing on our 
journey and upon our new home. 

MODERATOR—We came to these shores 
in order to worship God according to the 
dictates of our own conscience. Go, then, 
in peace and may God go with thee and 
thine. 

JOHN HOWLAND—Worthy Moderator, 
John Winthrop. 

MODERATOR—Brother Howland. 

JOHN HOWLAND—As one of the boats 
from up the river was landing at our 
wharf, a sailor fell overboard into the icy 
waters. He is now at Brother John Eliot’s 
cabin, seriously ill. For him I ask aid. 

MODERATOR—Brother John Howland, 
it is the sparing of thy life when thou 
fellest into the ocean waters on the jour- 
ney on the “Mayflower” that makes thee 
feel for this man. He shall be given all 
care and tender nursing until his recovery 
by the will of God. 

STEVEN HOPKINS—Beloved Moderator, 
John Winthrop. 

MODERATOR—Brother Hopkins. 

STEVEN HOPKINS—It was so hard at 
first to find milk for Oceanus, our baby, 
who was so named because he was born on 
the ocean during the voyage here on the 
“Mayflower.” The herds are now so in- 
creased that I move we fence in our com- 
mons so the cattle may safely pasture on 
the public square in sight of all of our 
homes builded about it. 
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MODERATOR— Wisely hast thou spoken, 
Brother Hopkins. This fence will the 
men gladly build that the cattle may not 
wander. 

JOHN ELIOT—Beloved Moderator, John 
Winthrop. 

MODERATOR—Brother Eliot. 

JOHN ELIOT—I have need for more 
money for the poor to whom God calls 
me. These people should be relieved of 
their suffering. 

MODERATOR—Brother John Eliot, thou 
hast given of thy goods too freely, per- 
chance. Knowing thy generosity, we tied 


thy last salary for preaching God’s word, 
with many knots, into thy handkerchief 
so that thou wouldst get it to thy home. 
But thou gavest it, handkerchief and all, 
as thou couldst not trouble to untie the 
knots, when thou callest upon a poor, sick 
woman on thy journey home. I will, 
however, give thee from mine own, with 
which God has plentifully blessed me. 
Soon will come the next tithing Sabbath 
when each man gives the tenth of his 
year’s income, and thou wilt have more 
for the poor whom thou so dearly lovest. 
JOHN ELIOT—God bless thee greatly, 
most beloved Brother Winthrop. 
WILLIAM BRADFORD—Honorable Mod- 
erator, John Winthrop. 
MODERATOR—Brother Bradford. 
WILLIAM BRADFORD—Our settlement 
has spread far to the westward. May we 
(Continued on page 61) 


On the Eve of Thanksgiving 


JACQUELINE RICE 


CHARACTERS AND SETTING 


Grouped about the fireplace are Moth- 
er, Big Sister, Little Sister, Big Brother, 
and Little Brother. Little Sister is knit- 
ting. Mother and Big Sister are busy with 
preparations for the Thanksgiving feast. 
Little Brother plays with pine cones, 
sticks, and apples. Big Brother lies writ- 
ing with charcoal on bark. (Father ap- 
pears later.) 


THE PLay 


MOTHER—I wish Father would come. 
Even though the Indians are friendly, I 
do not like to have the men go to their 
camp at night. 

BIG SISTER—It is two hours since the 
sun set. He will surely be here soon. 


(Everyone is busy with work. The. 


smaller children argue, in pantomime.) 

LITTLE BROTHER—Mother, the Thanks- 
giving feast is tomorrow, isn’t it? Lucy 
says it’s not. 

MOTHER—Yes, my children. During 
the long, hard year, God has seen fit to 
bless us Pilgrims in a new land. Tomor- 
row we shall thank him for his bounty. 

LITTLE sistER—Mother, are the Indians 
really coming? 

LITTLE BROTHER—Will there be pies? 

BIG SISTER—Hush, John! 

LITTLE BROTHER—W ell— 

(The quarrel is interrupted by Father 
entering.) 

FATHER—The Indians will come. Miles 
Standish has great success with them. 
Have the women finished preparing the 
feast? The Reverend Brewster asks that 
we go early to the church tomorrow. 


MOTHER—The preparations are all 
made, and may God favor us in our re- 
joicing. We have indeed very much to 
thank Him for. 

FATHER—It is late for these little ones 
to be awake. They must be astir before 
the sun in the morning. Come, William! 
Writing again? That boy will be a schol- 
ar when he is grown! 

MOTHER—Come, children. 

(Father banks the fire; Mother, Big 
Sister, and Little Sister put away their 
work; Big Brother carefully puts his bark 
and charcoal on the mantel, and Little 
Brother picks up the things with which 


(Continued on page 69) 
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Recitations for November Programs 





GIVING THANKS 


WINIFRED CATHERINE MARSHALL 


I think that every day should be 
Thanksgiving Day, don’t you? 

We're thankful for so many things— 
Our parents, kind and true, 


Our brothers, sisters, teachers, books, 
The stars that shine at night, 


The birds, the flowers, the grass, the 


trees, 
The sunshine, warm and bright. 


So for our friends and happy homes, 
For work and for our play, 

And every blessing that God sends, 
Let us give thanks, each day. 


MENTAL FOOTWEAR 


ALICE CROWELL HOFFMAN 


Some minds wear Indian moccasins 
And others fairy shoes, 

While boots of seven-league type are 
The kind that many choose. 


Let’s take down from the well-filled 
shel f 
The sort of book that suits; 
Let’s steal along on moccasins 
Or stride in seven-league boots. 


SONG OF LONG-AGO CHILDREN 


NORMAN C. SCHLICHTER 


The long-ago children— 
What did they know, 

With no telephones, 
And no radio? 


Without our autos 
And airplanes fast, 
How did ever 
The time go past? 


What would they think 
Of poles and wires, 
And voices round 
The winter fires, 


Talking to them 
From everywhere? 

These would surely 
Give them a scare, 


Until they knew 
About it all— 

Marconi, and the 
Long-distance call. 
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BOOK FRIENDS 


BURRELL CROCKER 


B IN THIS exercise, each child carries 

a book and recites a stanza. Large 
sheets of cardboard or oak tag, lettered to 
represent the type of book described, may 
be carried by the child. 


I am a little picture book. 

My mission is to please. 
I give hours and hours of joy 
To almost every girl and boy, 


And teach the A B C’s. 


I am a book of fairy tales. 
Pll carry you away 

To that enchanted land afar 

Where gnomes and dwarfs and pixies are, 
And elves and fairies play. 


I’m a book of adventure. 
I tell what heroes did; 

I also tell of pirates bold, 

Who sailed the seas in days of old, 
And chests of treasure hid! 


T am a book that girls enjoy, 
But rather tame for boys, 
I tell of things that girls have done, 
Of picnics, camps, and schooltime fun, 
Of dolls and other toys. 


I am a book of nature lore, 
And many secrets know. 
I tell of insects, birds, and bees, 
Of animals, of plants, of trees, 
And how they live and grow. 


I am a book of travel. Sail 
With me on foreign seas! 

We'll visit lands of ice and snow, 

We'll travel where the palm trees grow, 
We'll go where’er we please. 


I am a book of English. 
If you will study me, 
You'll learn that you must of say “aint,” 


For you might make the teacher faint, 
And how sad that would be! 


I am a friendly spelling book. 
I'll spell the words for you. 
I never get the letters wrong, 
Although the word may be quite long, 
As children sometimes do. 


I am an arithmetic. 
I'll help you learn to figure. 
T’'ll teach you two times four are eight, 
And how to keep your decimals straight. 
*T will help you when you’re bigger. 


I am a book of history. 
I tell how nations grow, 

I tell of battles lost and won, 

And deeds of bravery that were done 
By men of long ago. 


I am a dictionary large, 
As you can plainly see. 
Each word I tell you how to spell, 
Pronounce, and what it means as well; 
Both young and old need me 


T am the Bible, God’s own book, 
I banish care and strife; 
I teach of God, the Father’s love, 
Of prophets old, and heaven above 
I am a guide to life. 


THANKSGIVING THANKS 


GERTRUDE M. ROBINSON 


I thank Thee for the turkey 
In platters heaping high; 

For apples red and juicy, 
And for the pumpkin pie. 


I thank Thee for Thanksgiving, 
When harvest time is done; 

I thank Thee, too, for Mother, 
Who plans Thanksgiving fun. 


WINTER WRAPS 


FRANCES GORMAN RISSER 


The pine tree wears a jaunty cap 
Of snowflakes white, today; 

The fir tree wears a fluffy suit 
That makes him look quite gay; 


The leafless maple, sheathed in ice, 
Is stylish as can be, 

But I am snuggled in the coat 
My mother made for me! 


DAILY THANKS 


EUNICE CASSIDY HENDRYX 


Everything on Grandpa’s farm 
Makes known its gratitude 
By giving, in some simple way, 
Its thanks for daily food. 


When Grandpa feeds the chicks and 
hens, 
They gather round his feet, 
And cluck to say they’re thankful for 
The grain they have to eat. 


The horses whinny when they’re fed, 
Which is their way to say 

Their thanks for pails of golden oats 
And mangers of sweet hay. 


If animals can find a way 
To show their gratitude 
I'll not forget to say a prayer 


Of thanks for daily food. 
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NOVEMBER 


LA VERNE MOON BEST 


When graying skies are overhead, 

And late fall flowers are frosted white, 
When silent birds are winging south, 
And night winds have a sharper bite, 
When gold is counted all around 

In corn and pumpkins by the score, 
And turkeys plump go strutting by, 

I know November’s here once more! 


MY BOOKS 


MAUDE M. GRANT 
I have a little bookshelf, 


And on it, in a row, 

Are all the nicest storybooks 

A child could ever know. 
And if you'll come to see me, 
As I shall hope you do, 

I'll bring my finest storybooks 
And read them all to you. 


Helps in Impersonation 


JESSIE JEPSON REMINGTON 


HM APPARENTLY platform reading 
has been neglected during the past 
several years. Perhaps it is because it is 
difficult to find suitable material; perhaps 
it is because the teacher has to supervise 
this work as an extracurricular activity. 

A program is being planned; a reading 
is desired. What shall we look for? 
Something short, concise, true to life, and 
as humorous as possible. A reading with 
two characters suits very well. Because 
it is difhcult to differentiate similar char- 
acters, it is much better to choose two 
that are contrasted in age, sex, social po- 
sition, or at least in point of view. 

In the reading, “Chrysanthemum,” 
civen here, the characters are a father, and 
Donald, his small son. The father is more 
or less of a “Babbitt,” who, having been 
too busy to develop the cultural side of 
life, is all the more anxious to impress his 
son. The boy is an artless youth who un- 
wittingly gets the best of his father. 

After the characters have been selected, 
the next problem is how to present them 
in relation to each other. This is not 
so difficult as it might seem, provided 
we learn to utilize the facilities at our 
command. 

It is necessary to give the young read- 
er a few of the fundamental principles 
of platform technique. For a reading 
platform, to use in practicing, reverse a 
small rug, and by a chalk line, divide the 
rug into two halves, R and L. 

In the reading, “Chrysanthemum,” Fa- 
ther is at R, and Donald at L. When 
Father speaks to Donald, he must do so 
from his own room, because that is where 
he is; the same for Donald. Until the 
characters are thoroughly located in rela- 
tion to each other, the reader should be 
allowed to step from one room to the 
other in any way he pleases. Later he will 
discover that perhaps one step is better 
than several, provided each character 
speaks from his own place. Such tran- 
sitions may be clumsy at first, but they 
will improve with practice. 
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Later the student will learn to take up 
one character from where he leaves the 
other. For example, Donald (L) has just 
finished speaking to his father (R). The 
step taken to get over the line to Father’s 
side should be taken in Father’s character. 
There should be no lag between charac- 
ters; the instant one is dropped, the other 
should be taken up. In this way, the tran- 
sition becomes an asset. 

When Father speaks to Donald, he nat- 
urally looks at his son. He does not sim- 
ply look into empty space; he must see 
Donald. In this way, the reader creates 
the interlocutor, while he is presenting 
the character who is speaking. The inter- 
locutor should seem just as much alive as 
che person who “has the floor.” 

Furthermore, the reader will discover 
that by acting as though the silent char- 
acter were toward the front of the stage, 
he has the advantage of being able to keep 
his face more directly toward the audi- 
ence. Each character must speak from his 
own room; it is only the silent or imagi- 
nary character that may move back and 
forth. 

While Father is speaking to Donald, it 
is unnecessary and unnatural that he 
should look at his son continuously. In 
direct thought the speaker looks directly 
at his listener, while in indirect thought 
he naturally turns away. This gives va- 
riety in degrees of attention, and makes 
characters and situation more lifelike. 

The introduction serves several pur- 
poses. It introduces the characters, set- 
ting, and theme of the reading; and still 
further, it serves to introduce the reader 
to the audience and the audience to the 
reader. It should be given informally, 
and with sufficient animation to stimulate 
interest in the reading which is to be 
given. 

The reader must become a re-creator, 
interpreting the thought of the selection. 
There must be a climax, or the whole 
thing falls flat. Be sure to finish with 
decision. 


A THANKSGIVING SONG 


ALICE CROWELL HOFFMAN 


I’m thankful that the world was made 
Big and wide and round, 

So that there would be room on it, 
And space could still be found 

For all the little children’s homes 
To cuddle snugly down 

Across the snowy countryside, 
In city and in town, 


Chrysanthemum 


INTRODUCTION—The reading, “Chrys- 
anthemum,” has two characters, Donald 
and his father. Donald has brought his 
report card home from school and Father, 
on looking it over, is not entirely pleased 
with it. 

(Announce the first speaker; after that 
it should not be necessary. What is in- 
closed in parenthesis should be expressed 
through voice and action but not in 
words.) 

FATHER—Mother just showed me the 
report card you brought home this noon, 
and I must say I am very much disap- 
pointed in most of the marks. (Looks 
over card.) History—an A. That is 
very good. English—B. That is not so 
good. Spelling—D. That is very bad. It 
is hard to imagine a Blackmore getting a 
D in spelling. When I was a boy, I always 
stood at the head of my spelling class. 
(Turns away with air of superiority.) 

DONALD—My report card was better 
than Dizzy Brown’s. He got a D in ’most 
everything. 

FATHER—What does that matter? He 
is a Brown; you are a Blackmore. 

DONALD (wishing to change the sub- 
ject) —Daddy, how do you spell chrys- 
anthemum? 

FATHER (slightly puzzled but trying to 
cover it up)—That is easy. But why do 
you want to spell chrysanthemum? 

DONALD—I’ve got to write a theme for 
English about some flower, and chrysan- 
themums are so tall and pretty, I think 
I could say a lot about them. 

FATHER—Why not write about a rose? 
That is tall and pretty and smells sweet 
besides. 

DONALD—Oh, shucks, Dad, everybody 
in the class will write about a rose. [| 
want some flower the others won’t take. 

FATHER—Well, if you are determined 
to choose the chrysanthemum, look it up 
in the dictionary. There it is on the table. 
I paid twenty-five dollars for that dic- 
tionary. Why don’t you use it? 

DONALD—I tried to look it up, Dad, 
but it isn’t there. 

FATHER—A_ well-known flower like 
that? Nonsense! What did you look for? 

poNALD—I looked for c-r-i-s and for 
c-r-y-s, and it isn’t there at all. 

(Continued on page 73) 
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Be Thanktul 


WORDS AND MUSIC BY GLADYS M. STEIN 








Be thank- ful for home and love, Be thank - ful to God a ~-_ bove, Be 







Je aa 














thank - ful for this _— fair land, And Thanks - giv - ing Day so grand. 


The Best Holiday 


WORDS AND MUSIC BY ALBERTA POWELL GRAHAM 


> car on Thanks-giv-ing Day. To Grand -fa-ther’s farm we go speed-ing a- way. 
a 


there ev-’ry year all our rel-a-tives meet For a _ gay jol-ly time, and such gpod _ things tg eat. 








There folks by the doz-ens, Aunts, un-cles, and cous-ins, All gath-er from far and near. 
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As we feast and we play, We vote Thanks-giv-ing Day The best hol-i-day of the year. 
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A Scene from “Agnes Guesses It” 


CHARACTERS 
AGNES 
HELEN 
SPIRIT OF BIRTHDAY PRESENT 
CHI-WEE 
HOUSEKEEPER 

__)}—Book characters.* 

ANNCHEN AMSEE 
ALMANZO 


THE PLay 


Helen is seen in the living room of her 
home, admiring her gifts on the table at 
right of stage. Agnes, wearing hat and 
coat, enters from left. 

AGNES—Happy birthday, Helen. 

HELEN (hastily closing a big box)— 
Thank you, Agnes. It is a happy birth- 
day. I have received so many greetings 
and such lovely gifts! 

AGNES—You lucky girl! 
your gifts? 

HELEN (showing gifts) —I have a sew- 
ing set from my sister Grace, a pencil 
sharpener from my brother Jack, a box of 
initialed handkerchiefs from Mother, a 
dollar from Dad, and, coming all the way 
from New York from jolly Uncle Fred— 
guess! It’s here in this box. 

AGNES—Is it something alive? 

HELEN—Uncle Fred would say it is, al- 
though it can’t do anything by itself. 

AGNES—May I feel of it if I close my 
eyes? 

HELEN—Oh, no. 

AGNES—May I smell of it? 

HELEN (laughing merrily)—Yes, you 
may, but I hardly think that will help 
you. (Doorbell rings.) Excuse me a 
moment, Agnes. 


What are 


*The following books are introduced in this Book 

Week playlet: 

Moon, Grace: Chi-Weé (Doubleday Doran). 

Coatsworth, Elizabeth: The Cat Who Went to Heav- 
en (Macmillan). 

Siebe, Josephine: The Hay Village Children (Hough- 
ton Mifflin). Translated from the German by 
Frances Jenkins Olcott. 

Wilder, Laura Ingalls: Farmer Boy (Harper). 

lield, Rachel: Hitty (Macmillan). 
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Agnes Guesses It 


J. NARKIEWICH FLAHERTY 


AGNES—Certainly. (Helen exits left.) 
From Uncle Fred, all the way from New 
York. (She looks thoughtfully at the 
covered gift; then smells of it.) It isn’t 
apples (sniff), and it isn’t peppermint 
candy (a longer sniff), no. Let me think. 
(She strolls to divan, left of stage. Sits 
down.) Birthday present! 

(The Spirit of Birthday Present appears 
from sunroom at right of stage, wearing 
a flowing gold gown.) 

spirit—Why did you call me, my 
child? 

AGNES (taken aback)—I? Call you? 
Why, I don’t know who you are. 

spirit (walking slowly to stage center 
while speaking)—I am the gift spirit of 
birthdays. And I distinctly heard you call 
my name: “Birthday Present.” 

AGNES (rising)—Yes, I did, but I was 
just trying to guess Helen’s birthday 
present in that big box. 

SPIRIT—Since you have summoned me, 
I will help you guess. 

AGNES (astonished)—Do you know 
what is in the box? 

spirit—Indeed I do. 


AGNES—Do tell me what it is. 

spiRIT—Sit down and be patient. 
(Agnes sits down.) Iwill let you decide 
for yourself what it is. That is much 
more fun than being told. I will begin 
when I hear the echo of the silence. 

(Spirit stands calmly poised, her eyes 
downcast. There is silence for a few sec- 
onds. Soon gay music, softly played, is 
heard off stage. The spirit turns slowly 
toward sunroom and beckons with up- 
raised arm, calling, “Chi-Weé, Chi-Weé!” 
A little Indian girl enters carrying .a 
brown pottery jar. She is wearing a 
brightly colored dress and moccasins.) 

AGNES—Oh, but where is the bird? 

CHI-WEE (timidly)—I am sorry. It’s 
just me. 

sPIRIT—Y ou do not understand, Agnes. 
When she was very little she tried to imi- 
tate a bird, and the sound she made was 
like “chee-wee,” so she has been called 
that ever since. 

AGNES—What a pretty jar! 

CHI-WEE—My mother made it (hold- 
ing up jar). I help her make pottery. 


(Continued on page 70) 


The Making of Books 


LUCY M. EVANS 


Teacher-Librarian, Lincoln Platoon School, Salinas, California 


CHARACTERS 


BOY BROTHER STEPHEN 
SPIRIT OF BOOKS GABRIEL 
STORYTELLER GUTENBERG 
PRINCE COLONIAL GIRL 
INDIAN GIRL MODERN GIRL 
GREEK MAN 


THe PLay 


Boy (seated in chair) —Who cares for 
books? They don’t cost much—maybe a 
dollar or two. (Throws book on the 
floor.) 1 don’t want to read. Playing 
is more fun. (Stamps on book. Puts 
head on table.) 

SPIRIT OF BOOKS (enters, speaks slowly) 
—Ah, my boy, it was this way. First 
there was the storyteller. 

STORYTELLER (enters with a_ boy 
dressed like a prince of long ago) —What 
can the storyteller entertain the Prince 
with today? 

PRINCE—The story of Robin Hood and 
Little John is my favorite. I wish I could 
remember it to tell. 


STORYTELLER—One day Robin Hood 
said to his men, “Pray tarry and see you 
observe well my call while through the 
forest I rove. We have had no sport for 
these fourteen long days. Now should I 
be beat and cannot retreat, my horn will I 
presently blow.” Then near the brook his 
journey he took, and a stranger he chanced 
tospy. They happened to meet on a long 
narrow bridge, and neither would give 
way. Robin Hood stepped to a thicket 
of trees and chose himself a staff of ground 
oak. Then to the stranger he spoke, “Lo, 
see my staff; now here on the bridge we 
will play. Whoever falls in, the other shall 
win the battle.” The stranger gave Robin 
Hood a crack on the crown which caused 
the blood to spurt. . . . 

PRINCE—Enough! Enough for today. 

(Exit Storyteller and Prince.) 

SPIRIT OF BOOKS—Then there was pic- 
ture writing. 

INDIAN GIRL (entering, holding up large 
paper shaped like an animal skin)—My 
father, an Indian chief, was killed, but 

(Continued on page 66) 
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International Day 


at Schoo! 


IDA E. BIRDSALL 


Teacher, First Grade, Fairview School, 
Bloomfield, New Jersey 


B® THIS program was given at the time 
of our observance of American Edu- 
cation Week, but it can be held at any 
time. Parents, relatives, and friends took 
part, as well as all of the children in the 
entire school. Because it touched the in- 
terests nearest the hearts of the people, 
persons enthusiastically took part who had 
never before even visited our schools. 

The origin of our entertainment was 
the fact that earlier in the fall children 
throughout the school sent Christmas 
boxes to foreign children at the request of 
the American Red Cross. They brought 
toys and filled the boxes. Toys were a 
topic of conversation. 

One day a little girl brought to school 
six dolls from foreign lands, which had 
been brought to her by an uncle who trav- 
eled extensively. We learned that she had 
a collection of eighteen dolls from differ- 
ent countries. 

Then the question came up as to other 
toys which had been brought to children 
from foreign lands. All the children 
wanted to bring their toys and to see one 
another’s. Hence the exhibit idea was 
born. 

Some children had costumes and gifts 
aside from toys which they wanted to 
bring. Other children wanted to bring 
their parents to see the exhibit; still others 
said that their parents had costumes from 
their native lands. The idea then came 
that all of us, teachers, children, and par- 
ents, would wear costumes the day of the 
exhibit. 

Our preliminary plans included a little 
talk in each room, followed by a discus- 
sion for the purpose of having the chil- 
dren realize that there are children all 
over the world who are human beings like 
themselves. 

From each room I then selected children 
of almost purely foreign parentage, and 
asked their mothers to come on a certain 
day and talk over the exhibit with me. 

This meeting resulted in plans to set up 
booths around the auditorium, one for 
each country represented, in which to dis- 
play the various things brought by chil- 
dren and parents. We used card tables, 
and borrowed voting booths, made of a 
framework covered with canvas, to use 
for the background. The question of the 
flag arose and we decided not to empha- 
size any one flag—not even our own 
American flag. The mothers used the flag 
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Children of Many Nationalities Shared in This Entertainment 


colors of the various countries to decorate 
the booths. One father printed the names 
of the countries on cards, one to tack on 
each booth. 

The children began bringing things for 
the exhibit to their own classroom teacher 
as soon as they heard of it. When the 
booths were finished, the day before the 
exhibit, one class at a time took the arti- 
cles to the correct booths. 

Then each child took home notices in- 
viting relatives and friends to come and 
to take part. 


While these preparations were going on, 
I thought of an entertainment to depict 
modes of speech, dances, songs, flags, and 
so on, of different nationalities. 

The Parent-Teacher Association at one 
time had made a sky-blue paper muslin 
backdrop for our stage. An artistic 
mother made a large paper ship and 
pinned it on the backdrop to represent a 
ship entering New York harbor. 

By means of steps and screens, upon 
which were pinned large posters secured 

(Continued on page 64) 


A Simple Armistice Day Program 


HELEN SCHULHOFF 


Teacher, Sixth Grade, Washington School, New Brunswick, New Jersey 


B® ARMISTICE DAY often brings a 
problem and a question: “What sort 
of program shall my pupils present?” We 
no longer exalt war. We realize that war 
rarely settles the problems of nations. 
Instead, war leaves in its wake, hatred, 
fear, and death. Yet the men and women 
who served so bravely in the World War 
merit our continued love and reverence. 
With these thoughts in mind, my sixth 
grade gave this short and simple program 
to the other members of the school. The 
program was reverently presented by the 
actors and as reverently received. 


THE PROGRAM 


Two boys stand, one on each side of the 
American flag. One boy has his hand on 
the flagstaff; the other boy holds the flag 
out taut. Two buglers stand, one on each 
side of the platform, near the front. 

A girl or boy reads the twenty-fourth 
Psalm. 

All bow heads and repeat the. Lord’s 
Prayer. 


All rise and salute the flag. 

All sing “America the Beautiful.” 

At the close of the song, a girl wearing 
a long white cheesecloth dress, with bands 
of narrow red, white, and blue ribbon 
around forehead and waist, and carrying 
a bouquet of fall flowers, steps to the cen- 
ter front of the platform. She speaks 
very slowly and impressively to the play- 
ing of soft music: 

“To the girls and boys of today Armi- 
stice Day is but a thought. To our fa- 
thers, mothers, relatives, and friends of 
their generation, Armistice Day means 
much more. 

“If we girls and boys had been living 
on November the eleventh of the year 
nineteen hundred eighteen, we would have 
heard the joyous shouting of the people. 
On that day the entire American nation 
seemed to have gone mad with happiness 
and joy. 

“Laughter and tears were so mixed to- 
gether that it was hard to tell them apart. 

(Continued on page 74) 
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THE STORY HOUR AT HOME 
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M A STORY before bedtime! What fun it is to 

anticipate its pleasure, and how long it will 
remain a joyful memory. A love of literature ac- 
quired in this way will provide a rich and vital back- 
ground for the enjoyment of life. Story hours 
at home and at school join forces to provide this 
valuable heritage for every child. 


This sixteen-page unit deals with the subject of books. 








Learning about Books 


KATHERINE L. JULIAN 


Teacher of Social Science, Central School, Wilmette, Illinois 


HB GOOD books introduce children to 
the world ‘of culture. They help to 
develop knowledge, appreciation, and love 
of beauty. They help children to become 
good citizens. ; 
Teachers are realizing that textbooks 
alone are not adequate and that wide read- 
ing is necessary. History becomes alive 
when children are given appropriate sto- 
ries about the period they are studying. 
Every child gazes with delight at the illus- 
trations in periodicals such as the National 
Geographic Magazine. 

It is important that children learn to 
read with judgment and good taste. It is 
also important to work constantly toward 
helping the child to develop the habit 
of reading books well. This can best be 
done by helping him to acquire the “li- 
brary habit.” 

To develop initiative in pupils, they 
should be allowed to choose their own 
books, and work out their own line of 
interest in a library where only suitable 
books are available. From these books 
the child can ch@se what he desires. 

[Sample study lessons for primary, in- 
termediate, and upper grades will be found 
on Plates IV, VI, and X, while suggestions 
for teaching the unit on each of these 


grade levels will be found below. ] 


» Suggested Procedure 
for Primary Grades 


A. General objectives— 

1. To make reading a joy to young 
children. 

2. To awaken a love for good books. 

3. Tocreate a curiosity for information 
found in books. 

4. To bring about the realization of 
individual responsibility when handling 
books. 

§. To instill an appreciation for the 
privilege of using a public library. 

B. Titles for supplementary lessons— 

. Why Mary likes fairy stories. 

. Why John likes to read about boats. 
. What poems we like and why. 

. How to start a library at home. 

. What stories boys like best. 

. What stories girls like best. 

C. Abilities to be developed— 

1. To derive joy from reading. 

2. To seek companionship from books. 

3. To know how to use a public library. 

4. To make others love a story by tell- 
ing it in an entertaining manner. 

§. To choose well-written stories for 
recreational reading. 
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PLATE I 


D. Activities— 

1. Spend an afternoon in a public li- 
brary. | 

2. Start a school library. 

3. Draw pictures illustrating your fa- 
vorite story. 

4. Make a list of all the reasons why a 
certain story is a favorite. 

§. Tell the class all the reasons why 
books are enjoyable. 

E. Bibliography— 

Field, Walter Taylor: Guide to Literature 
for Children (Ginn). Information 
about presenting books to children. 
Book lists for all ages of children. 

White, Margaret L.; and Hanthorn, 
Alice: Our Friends at Home and 
School, “Do and Learn Readers,” First 
Reader (American Book Co.).  Illus- 
trated stories, especially one about a 
library and a librarian. 


Suggested Procedure 
for Intermediate Grades 


A. General objectives— 

1. To gain a knowledge of the pur- 
pose of libraries. 

2. To learn the value derived from the 
habit of reading good books. 

3. To create a desire for a library of 
one’s own. 
B. Titles for supplementary lessons— 

1. Why we should use a dictionary. 

2. The fun that a dictionary holds. 
_ 3. What books make good home read- 
ing. 

4. How travel books help a person to 
enjoy life. 

5. How to get the thought out of 
poetry. 

6. Reading for companionship. 
C. Abilities to be developed— 

1. To find the materials that one 
wants in a library. 

2. To tell a story so that others will 
want to read the book. 

3. To find joy in rereading books. 

4. To be able to hunt up information 
in reference books. 
D. Desired habits— 

1. Using the library frequently. 

2. Reading poetry often. 

3. Selecting good literature for home 
reading. 

4. Using the table of contents for de- 
sired information. 

§. Using the card catalogue. 

6. Taking good care of books. 
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E. Activities— 

1. Arrange a library in your school- 
room, and make a card catalogue for it. 

2. Post a book list on the bulletin 
board. Have children check books when 
they have read them. 

3. Form a free reading club. 

F. Bibliography— 

Becker, May Lamberton: Adventures in 
Reading (Stokes). Advice as to what 
to read and how to read it. For teach- 
ers or advanced readers. 

Field, Walter Taylor: Guide to Litera- 
ture for Children (Ginn). See pri- 
mary bibliography. 

Stephens, Henry Morse; and_ others: 
Counsel upon the Reading of Books 
(Houghton Mifflin). Suggestions for 
teachers who desire to read wisely. 


Suggested Procedure 
for Upper Grades 


A. General objectives— 

1. To understand the evolution of the 
book. 

2. To respect the value of old volumes. 

3. To learn how a book is published. 
B. Titles for supplementary lessons— 

1. How paper is made. 

2. How a modern publishing house is 
organized. 

3. How the big publishing houses be- 
gan. 

4. Subject matter of ancient books; 
medieval books; modern books. 

§. Illustrations in the early books. 

6. Early and modern book bindings. 

C. Desired attitudes— 

1. Understanding the importance of 
written records throughout all ages. 

2. Appreciating the value of the mod- 
ern printing press. 

D. Desired habits— 

1. To handle books carefully. 
2. To do research work on subjects 
which are of special interest. 

E. Abilities to be developed— 

1. To present information to others in 
an interesting fashion. 

2. Through construction work to show 
intelligent interpretation of material read. 

3. To work co-operatively with others 
in research work. 

F. Activities— 

1. Visit a publishing house. Watch a 
book being assembled. 

2. Visit a museum to see specimens of 
old books and old printing presses. 

3. Visit a newspaper office to watch the 
printing presses. 

4. Construct samples of many types of 
books, both ancient and modern. 

G. Bibliography— 

Downs, Robert Bingham: The Story of 
Books (University of North Carolina 
Press). A history of books with sug- 
gested subjects for study, and special 
references. 
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Ewing Calloway 





This is one step in preparing storybooks for you to read. Thousands 
of pages are being printed on large sheets of paper on big presses. 





Black Star 


Do you know the many delights books hold 
for you? Read as widely as you can. 


be 








Culver Service 
Many large cities and small towns have public libraries supported by taxes. Today most books are bound by machines, but especially fine 
Books, periodicals, and newspapers are available for all to read. and expensive bindings are done by hand. 


~ 
Ewing Galloway 
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Culver Service Culver Service H. Armstrong Roberts 


The Indians recorded their tribal history on Egyptian records were written on papyrus. This If you cannot have a real voyage, curl up ina 
skins of animals by means of picture writing. manuscript was found in the case with a mummy. chair with a book and travel where you will. 
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FOR PRIMARY GRADES 
Why We Read Books 


Lesson I 
Wuhuy JANE Likep To READ 


1. Do you like to make believe? 

2. Do you like to play that you are a 
sailor or a hunter? 

3. Do you like to hear stories about 
fairies? 

4. How can you learn about these 
things if there is no one around to tell you 
stories? 


One Saturday morning Mary stopped 
at Jane’s house. 

“Come out and play,” said Mary. 

“Not now,” said Jane. “Wait until I 
finish this story.” 

Mary sat down on the step and waited. 

She was not old enough to know how 
to read. 

Soon Jane came outside. 

“Why did you want to finish your 
story, Jane?” asked Mary. 

“I wanted to see whether the fairy 
brought the money to Jack,” said Jane. 

“Who is Jack?” asked Mary. 

“He is the boy in the story,” said Jane. 
“Do you like to have your mother tell you 
stories, Mary?” 

“Oh, yes,” said Mary, “I like it very, 
very much.” 

“Well, when you learn to read, you 
can find stories in books,” said Jane. 

“Can I?” cried Mary. “Please show me 
your book, Jane.” 

Jane went into the house and brought 
out her book. 

She sat down on the step and opened 
her book. 

Mary looked over her shoulder. 

“See, Mary. This first story is about 
‘The Little Red Hen.’ ” 

“T like that story,” said Mary. 

Jane turned the page and came to an- 
other story. 

“This is a story about “The Piggy with 
a Curly Tail.’ The first two lines say: 
‘Once there was a little piggy. He had 
a pretty, curly tail.’ ” 

“Go on, Jane. Please read the rest of 
the story,” said Mary. 

So Jane read the story to Mary. 

“This story,” went on Jane, turning 
pages, “is about ‘Jack and the Beanstalk.’ 
Here is a story about a black bear. And 
this one tells about a gray owl.” 

“How many things you can read about, 
Jane!” said Mary. 

“Yes,” said Jane, “it is fun.” 

“Oh, dear,” sighed Mary. 
could read stories, too.” 

“You will learn to read, Mary, when 
you are a little older,” said Jane. 

Mary now knew why Jane liked to 
read. “I can hardly wait,” she said. 


“I wish I 


PLATE IV 


Things to do— 

1. Read to your class the short story 
that you like best. 

2. Tell your favorite long story to the 
class. 

3. Make a list of all the reasons you can 
think of why you like to read. 


Lesson II 
How SARAH AND Bitty LEARNED 
ABOUT CHILDREN IN FARAWAY LANDS 


1. Do you ever wonder how children 
in China live? 

2. Would you like to know about the 
toys the Mexican children have? 

3. How could you find out in what 
kind of house the Eskimo lives? 


Sarah and Billy lived on a farm. 

Sarah was Billy’s sister. 

One day Sarah and Billy went to visit 
their cousin Arthur, who lived in a near- 
by town. 

They found Arthur on the porch look- 
ing over some of his books. 

Sarah and Billy went into the house to 
see their aunt. 

“Let’s play school,” cried Sarah, when 
she and Billy came out of the house. 

“All right,” said Arthur. “Let’s use 
these books for our schoolbooks.” 

As Arthur talked, he opened a book. 

“Oh, look, Sarah,” cried Billy. 

Sarah looked and saw the picture of a 
queer-looking little girl in a very odd 
dress. 

“Let’s read to see what this is all about,” 
said Sarah. 

So Arthur began to read. 

The strange-looking little girl was a 
Chinese girl. 

The story told about the girl’s food, 
clothes, toys, and school. 

When Arthur tired of reading, Sarah 
read awhile. 

Finally Billy finished the story. 

“What fun that was,” said Sarah. 

“Let’s see what the other books are 
about,” said Billy. 

They found stories about Indian, Mexi- 
can, Dutch, Italian, French, and Eskimo 
children. 

“You like the stories so much,” said 
Arthur, “that I will let you each take a 
book home to read.” 

So Sarah and Billy brought the books 
home and put them on their bookshelves. 


Things to do— 

1. Find pictures of children in the far- 
away countries mentioned in this story. 

2. Draw pictures of these children in 
their native dress. 
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Lesson III 
How Mary ALICE AND Betty Lou 
STARTED A LIBRARY 


1. Have you a bookcase of your very 
own for your books at home? 

2. Why must you be quiet when you 
are at the public library? 


Mary Alice and Betty Lou were twin 
sisters. 

They were in the second grade. 

At school they had learned to read. 

Mary Alice and Betty Lou had many 
books at home that they could read. 

Their books were kept in the big library 
with their mother’s and father’s books. 

One day Mary Alice said to her mother, 
“Mother, I wish the books that belong to 
Betty Lou and me were by themselves.” 

“Would you like to turn your play- 
room into a library?” asked her mother. 

“Oh, yes!” cried Mary Alice and Betty 
Lou together. 

So Mother arranged a corner in the 
playroom for their playthings, and Dad 
built a bookcase in the cleared space. 

Mary Alice and Betty Lou went to the 
public library to learn how to make a 
library. 

The librarian told them many things 
about the big library. 

She pointed out the chairs and tables. 

She told them that they could get a 
book and take it to one of the tables. 

They could sit down and read the book, 
or look at the pictures. 

She told them that they might take a 
book from the public library and keep it 
in their home library for two weeks. 

She told them how to arrange their 
library. 

She said that persons who used the li- 
brary should keep the following rules: 

1. Hands must be clean when books are 
used. 

2. The leaves of the books must not be 
torn. 

3. No one should be noisy in the library, 
since there are people reading. 

4. The library is for everyone to enjoy. 


Betty Lou and Mary Alice printed these 
rules and hung them up in their library. 

They had chairs and a table in their 
library. 

They put the storybooks in one part of 
their bookcase. 

They put the picture books in another 
part of their bookcase. 

They put the books with poems in them 
in still another part of their bookcase. 


Things to do— 

1. Make a library in your schoolroom. 

2, Play library. Let each child have a 
turn at being librarian. The librarian 
chooses a book for a girl; a book for a 
boy; and a book for a very young child 
to look at. The librarian finds a book 
with poems in it. The librarian puts the 
books back in their correct places. 
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Courtesy, Rochester Public Library 


Whether you are reading for fun or in connection with your school work, 
the library has many books for you to use and enjoy. 


N. Thorp Humphreys, from Black Star 


Even after you have learned to read yourself, it is a great 
pleasure to listen to a story read by Father or Mother. 


Wouldn’t you enjoy read- 
ing a book about the ex- 
periences of some colts? 
Probably you could find 
one at the library. 


Harold M. Lambert, from Black Star D. K. Dawson, from R. I. Nesmith 


Do you suppose this little girl chose a fairy tale, some rhymes and jingles, You can learn a great deal about children of other 
or an animal story to read to her dolls? lands by reading your storybooks and geographies. 
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FOR INTERMEDIATE GRADES 
The Purpose and Use of a Library 


Lesson I 
THE History or LIBRARIES 


1. How long ago did people start hav- 
ing libraries? 
2. Where is the Library of Congress? 


The idea of libraries is not new. Six 
thousand years before Christ, books were 
collected in Babylonia and elsewhere. In 
Babylonia and Assyria, books were writ- 
ten on clay tablets; in Egypt, papyrus 
rolls were used; in Pergamum, in Asia 
Minor, there were parchment books. 

The most famous of the ancient librar- 
ies was located at Alexandria, Egypt. This 
library had over half a million volumes 
written on rolls of papyrus. 

Through the Middle Ages books were 
preserved in monasteries. The libraries 
did not grow to any great size because of 
the prevailing neglect of letters and the 
scarcity and expense of writing materials. 
The largest medieval library had no more 
than two thousand volumes. 

The invention of printing caused li- 
braries to grow to the size which we know 
today. Some noted libraries are the Li- 
brary of Congress in Washington, D.C., 
the Public Library in Leningrad, the 
Vatican in Rome, the Bibliothéque Na- 
tionale in Paris, and the British Museum 
in London. 

The earliest library in the United 
States which is still in existence is the one 
that was founded in 1638 at Harvard 
University. The Library of Congress was 
founded by Congress in 1800. After the 
building was burned in 1814, Thomas 
Jefferson’s fine collection of nearly seven 
thousand volumes was bought to replenish 
the library. 

The reason libraries have been so suc- 
cessful in the United States is because the 
public libraries are supported by taxes. 
In 1833 this idea was started at Peterbor- 
ough, New Hampshire. Our greatest 
institution of this sort is the New York 
Public Library. 


Things to do— 

1. Hunt up information about one of 
the ancient libraries and one of the mod- 
ern libraries mentioned. Report to class. 

2. Find out all you can about books 
written on clay tablets; on papyrus rolls; 
on parchment. 


LEsson II 
How to Use THE PusBLic Liprary 


1. Do you ever go to the library for the 
story hour? 

2. Did you ever want to read a book 
after hearing part of the story told? 

3. Can you use a card catalogue? 


PLATE VI 


A long time ago children were not ad- 
mitted into the public library alone. 
Now not only are children admitted, but 
they have a special room and a children’s 
librarian. 

Before small towns had libraries, trav- 
eling libraries: brought books to them. 
About a hundred books were sent out 
from a county library and given into the 
care of some responsible person who be- 
came the local librarian and loaned the 
books. The books were returned at a giv- 
en time, and a new set was sent out. A 
village shop, a post office, or a farmhouse 
was used as the station. Now in large 
cities substations are maintained, so that 
everyone is near a library or a substation. 
Traveling libraries still make books avail- 
able to many people. 

Often you want to read a book which 
you don’t care to buy. Sometimes you 
want to read a great deal about a partic- 
ular subject. The library is the place to 
go for these two purposes. 

The librarian will gladly help you if 
you do not know where to find what you 
want. But most of the time you should 
find your own material. You should be- 
come familiar with the card catalogue. 
Suppose you want to read Treasure Island 
but don’t know the author. Look for the 
title in the card catalogue under T. On 
the card will be a number which tells on 
which shelf the book is to be found. 

If you are looking for a book that is 
written by James Whitcomb Riley, but 
you don’t know the name of the book, 
look in the card catalogue under R. 

If you want a book which tells about 
colonial days, but you don’t know what 
book or author, look under U for United 
States History, and you will find a num- 
ber of books from which to choose. When 
you have found several, run through the 
tables of contents to see whether the books 
have the desired information. 


Things to do— 

1. Choose a subject that interests you. 
Go to the public library and see how many 
books you can get on this subject. 

2. Spend an afternoon learning how to 
use the public library. 


Lesson III 
WHEN AND How To Reap Books 


1. Do you ever reread books? 
2. What books do you remember that 
you read several years ago? 


Think of some story you read or heard 
two or three years ago. Try reading it 
now and see whether it doesn’t seem dif- 


This sixteen-page unit deals 
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ferent, but still interesting. You will en- 
joy it just as much as, and perhaps more 
than, you did at first. Each time you read 
it you will find something you haven’t 
noticed before. Books are always good 
friends on rainy days. 

How are you going to know what books 
toread? Your teacher, your parents, and 
older friends can advise you. The librar- 
ians in the school and public libraries can 
suggest interesting books. 

Don’t try to read a book you don’t like 
just because someone says it is a good 
story. Put it aside, keep it in mind, and 
try it again in a year or so. 

In the list of books which you get at 
school or the library, there will be some 
stories you will like very much. Read 
these again and again. Don’t read poorly 
written stories. If you do, you will be 
cheating yourself of a great deal of fun. 


Things to do— 

1. Tell the class some of the most in- 
teresting parts of a good story. Give the 
title, the author, and where the book can 
be found. 

2. Reread some of the stories you liked 
best last year. 


Lesson IV 
Wuy ONE SHOULD Reap Books 


1. What do you think is the most im- 
portant use of books? 

2. Can we get both information and 
enjoyment from the same book? How? 


Does history ever seem tiresome or dull 
to you? If it does, you have not heard 
all the good stories or read all the good 
books you should. Did you know that in 
every library there are many interesting 
stories about just the things your history 
book is telling? Have you read The Cov- 
ered Wagon or The Oregon Trail? After 
reading a few such books, you will not 
find history dull. You will constantly be 
meeting old friends. 

Have you read Helen Nicolay’s Boys’ 
Life of Abraham Lincoln or The Story of 
My Life by Helen Keller? Boys find 
Stewart Edward White’s Daniel Boone ex- 
citing. These books are biographies. Bi- 
ographies will be interesting to you when 
you are very young and will still be inter- 
esting to you when you are much older. 

Stories about children in all parts of the 
world are fascinating, aren’t they? When 
you read about these children, don’t you 
feel friendly toward them? Wouldn’t 
you like to visit them? 

Have you ever felt unhappy and 
started to read a funny story just because 
you had nothing else to do? Did you feel 
better when you had finished reading? 


Things to do— 

1. List all the reasons for reading 
named in the lesson. 

2. Tell the class an interesting story 
you have read based on history. 
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Publishers Photo Service 


Reading is a recreation which people of all ages can enjoy and profit by, 
and public libraries do much to make this possible. 





G. A. Douglas, from Gendreau 


The New York Public Library is one of the largest and most famous 
institutions of its kind in the world. 





Ewing Gallou ay 


Children who live in districts where books are not easily available 
welcome the regular visits of the traveling library. 
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Ewing Galloway 


Children in faraway China probably enjoy reading about the strange ways of 
Americans, just as American children like to read about China. 





Harold M. Lambert, from Black Star 


As this boy starts up the steps to the library, he 
is evidently anticipating a pleasant time. 





Colonial Art Company 


The days of the covered wagon, and many another stirring period of 
history, live again for children who read extensively. 
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Simple Books and Bookmarks 


HB MAKING a book helps a child to ap- 
preciate books. To construct the fold- 
ed book shown, cut cardboards the desired 
size. Join adjacent pieces with a narrow 
strip of colored paper, pasted along the 
edge of each cardboard on front and back. 
Leave space between cardboards for fold. 
Print a story, or draw pictures, on pa- 
per slightly smaller than the cardboards. 
Paste on cardboards. Cover end pieces of 
cardboard with paper like that used for 
joining the cardboards. Tie if desired. 
The simple booklet shown is made by 
folding construction paper for a cover and 
drawing paper for the pages. Punch holes 


A Book We Make 
in folded edge, and fasten with cord. 
For bookmarks, use paper that is attrac- 


tive and durable. Decorate as desired. gooks YX 
are * 


a 
Book Jackets and Book Ends ve f prs ur —_ 
LJ 





























B COVERS help to protect a book. Use READ 
a piece of paper large enough to allow coe 

2” for turning in at top, bottom, and sides. A Booklet 

Miter corners and cut out section at top 


and bottom to fit around back of book. Some Bookmarks 


Turn in edges; paste at corners. 
Marbled paper makes attractive jackets. | 


Fill a shallow pan with water; mix togeth- (Ale PA 

er turpentine and oil paints. With a stiff LA?) I A AAA Y iy i\ 
brush drop each color on the water. The 

colors will mix. Comb colors with a card- 
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board comb to get pattern desired. Place ‘is it AA, pre 
paper gently on water. Pick up and lay on AY AA 1", fd gv af 
newspaper to dry. AG WA La oi 

A grained paper may be made by spread- = aaa 
ing an even coat of thin paste upon the , 
pe paper, putting poster salle dis top Cover paper with Combs Grained paper 
of the paste, and, while wet, combing with an even layer of paste for book jacket 
a cardboard comb. When dry, rub the 
paper with floor wax. . 

Waxed paper may be crushed and dipped 
into dye. This gives lovely color combi- /) \ 
nations with an interesting crackled effect. 
Spread out carefully to dry on newspaper. 
Press with a warm iron. 

To make a pair of book ends, cut in half 
a piece of cedar, pine, or birch 6” in diam- 
eter and 6” high. Smooth with sandpaper. 
Nail a piece of tin 6” by 8” to the bottom, ‘\ y 
allowing 5” to go under the books, and 
trimming the other 3” to fit the wood. 
Cover bottom of tin with felt. Book ends made from cedar Book Jacket F 
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HOW TO MAKE THEM 222 


A Hand-sewn Book 


HM FOR the cover, paste one strip of book- 

binder’s cloth to two pieces of heavy 
cardboard as in Figures 1 and 2. Paste a 
cover paper on the back of each cardboard 
and miter corners as in Figure 3. Turn 
over edges, and paste to cardboard (Figure 
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4). Vary width of bookbinder’s cloth ac- 
Fig. | Fic. 2 cording to number of signatures. 
/, =, For a book of one signature, fold several 











sheets of paper in half. Place one inside 
the other with edges even. This makes one 
signature. Fold a piece of cheesecloth over 
back of signature. Bore holes through fold- 
ed edge of signature, as in Figure 5. Sew 















































e in 3, out 1, back in 2, out 4, in 3, out 2, 

LL J and tie (Figure 6). 
Place signature in case cover; paste 
Fic. 3 Fig. 4 cheesecloth to cardboard. Paste end papers 


in place. Dry under heavy weight. 

To make a book of several signatures, 
proceed as follows. Along the folded edge 
of each signature, mark space for three 
pieces of tape, one half inch wide, and then 
pierce holes through folded edge. Also 
make hole for kettlestitch one half inch 
from each end. 

With left hand inside signature, sew it 
together, following order of stitches shown 
in Figure 7, i.e., go in 1 (leave end for ty- 
ing), out 2, over tape, in 3, etc. Place 
second signature on top and carry thread 
up to first hole on right. Then work back 
to left side in same manner as in first sig- 
nature. Tie thread to loose short end in a 
square knot. Then place third signature 
on top of second. Proceed as before. 
When you reach the right-hand hole, pass 
needle under the stitch that joins the first 
and second signatures. This makes a ket- 
tlestitch. Then proceed to sew fourth sig- 
nature. ‘Tie securely. (See Figure 8.) 

Next cover the back with paste. Lay 
cheesecloth smoothly over the back, and 
rub until paste adheres. Let dry. Paste 
tapes and cheesecloth to first and last pages. 
Cut these pages back flush with tapes. 

Place signatures in case. Paste the cut- 
back portions of the first and last pages to 
the cardboard case (Figure 9). Paste end 
papers in position (Figure 10), and dry 
under heavy weight. 


Book of one signature 





Fic. 5 























This sixteen-page unit deals 
with the subject of books. 
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FOR UPPER GRADES 
The History of Making Books 


Lesson I 
THE ORIGIN OF WRITING 


1. What would it mean to us if there 
were no skills like writing and reading? 

2. What writing of today looks some- 
thing like picture writing? 


There was writing of a sort even in pre- 
historic times. The caves in Spain and 
France, used for homes by the men of the 
Stone Age, have many drawings of ani- 
mals. ‘These pictures were an attempt to 
record the animals hunted. 

The many different patterns made by 
the colored beads or shells on the wampum 
belts of the North American Indians were 
records of war, the hunt, personal names, 
and songs. 

The Chinese of today still use writing 
something like these primitive pictures. 
Many of the characters used in their writ- 
ing are ideograms. An ideogram is an ex- 
pression of an abstract idea by means 
of a picture. 

The Egyptians, the Hittites, the Mayas 
of Central America, and the inhabitants of 
Easter Island in Polynesia used picture 
writing. The Rosetta Stone, found in the 
beginning of the nineteenth century, holds 
the key to Egyptian writing. 

Babylonian writing began with pictures, 
but symbols standing for the syllables were 
used later. 

The credit for the first true alphabet 
has been given to the Phoenicians. Their 
alphabet had twenty-two letters, all of 
which were consonants. Through trading, 
the Phoenicians carried their alphabet all 
over the known world. Many of our 
letters look much like the original Phoe- 
nician letters. 


Things to do— 
1. Hunt up the story of the Rosetta 


Stone. Report to class. 
2. Copy the alphabet of the Phoeni- 
cians; compare it with our alphabet. 


LEsson II 
THE Story OF PAPER 


1. Can you name some writing mate- 
rials that were used by prehistoric man? 
2. Out of what is paper made? 


Among the most commonly used ma- 
terials for writing or record making since 
the beginning of history are clay tablets, 
papyrus, parchment, and paper. 

The Babylonians and Assyrians used 
clay tablets. The scribe or writer would 
mark the clay while it was moist, and 
bake it in an oven or in the sun. These 
tablets were practically indestructible, 
and have preserved many ancient records. 


PLATE X 


From a reed which grew along the Nile 
River the Egyptians made a paper called 
papyrus. This was made by laying to- 
gether thin slices of the pith with edges 
overlapping. Another strip was laid 
across the first one at right angles to it. 
Then the strips were moistened with 
water, pressed flat, and smoothed. A roll 
of papyrus was from twenty to thirty 
feet in length. 

This substance was not durable, since it 
would become brittle, and crumble and 
crack. It was only in the dry climate of 
Egypt that some of these ancient scrolls 
were preserved. Papyrus was used by the 
Greeks and Romans. 

In the second century B.c., parchment 
was invented in Pergamum, in Asia 
Minor. It was made of skins of animals, 
usually sheepskin. Since parchment could 
not be rolled so easily as papyrus, it was 
cut in sheets and placed between heavy 
wooden covers. Parchment was used ex- 
tensively in Europe before paper was com- 
mon. 

The Chinese invented paper, a cheaper 
writing material than papyrus. Accord- 
ing to old records, paper was invented in 
China a century or two before the Chris- 
tian era. In the next several centuries, 
papermaking from rags and vegetable 
fiber became fully developed in Asia. 
Europe knew nothing about this, however. 

In about a.p. 751, the Chinese made an 
attack upon the Moslems in Central Asia. 
The Arabs drove the Chinese back, and 
among the prisoners taken were some 
skilled papermakers. The Arabs learned 
the art from these prisoners. Paper mills 
were started a little later in Bagdad, and 
from there spread to Cairo, Algiers, and 
Morocco. The Moors carried the process 
into Spain in the twelfth century. From 
Spain it spread all over Europe. 

In England, the first paper was manu- 
factured in 1494. In the United States, 
the first paper mill was established at 
Philadelphia, in 1690. It was hard to get 
rags for paper in the colonies. House- 
wives were asked to save their rags for the 
paper mills. 

In 1870 wood-pulp paper was invented. 
This greatly increased the quantity of pa- 
per made but decreased the quality. 


Things to do— 

1. Look up the process of making paper 
in China. Write a story about it. 

2. Find out how wood-pulp paper was 
invented, and how it is made today. 

3. Go to a museum where you can see 
clay tablets, papyrus rolls, and parchment. 


This sixteen-page unit deals 
with the subject of books. 





Lesson III 
THE History oF PRINTING 


1. Why are there more books to be had 
today than in the Middle Ages? 

2. Do you think the scarcity of books 
in medieval times had anything to do with 
the fact that the majority of people did 
not know how to read? 


In the Middle Ages books were used 
only by the clergy. The Benedictines, a 
particular monastic order, spent much of 
their time reading and reproducing books. 
They copied the books by hand. 

Illuminated manuscripts were made 
from the seventh to the fifteenth centu- 
ries. ‘These books had colored bindings. 
Gold and silver were used for the letters, 
and there were many small paintings. 

Printing first became a business in 
Mainz, Germany, between 1450 and 1460. 
From there it spread throughout the 
world. The credit for the invention of 
printing is generally given to Johannes 
Gutenberg. About 1454 he printed the 
Gutenberg Bible, known as the first book 
printed in Europe. 

In 1471, William Caxton, an English- 
man, visited Cologne, Germany. While 
he was there, he learned the technique of 
printing. At this time, Caxton’s home 
was in Belgium. There he printed two 
books in English, the first books not 
printed in Latin or Greek. Caxton went 
to England in 1476, and continued his 
work at Westminster. Here he printed 
Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales. Caxton 
standardized the English language and 
preserved the early English works. 

Early printed books did not have title 
pages, indexes, or numbered pages. ‘They 
were printed on heavy rag paper with 
black ink made of lamopblack and oil. The 
printer of this early day added a paragraph 
at the end of the book in which he gave 
the author, the title of the book, the name 
of the printer, and the place and date of 
publication. There were few illustrations. 
Thick slabs of wood covered with pigskin 
or parchment formed the bindings. 

The early printing presses were cum- 
bersome wooden structures which were 
operated by hand. It was not until the 
nineteenth century that the power press 
was invented. This invention greatly in- 
creased the production of books. 

The Puritans were the pioneers of 
printing in the English colonies. In 1639 
a press from England began operations at 
Cambridge, Massachusetts. By the time 
the Revolutionary War broke out, each of 
the thirteen colonies had presses. 

The most noted printer in America was 
Benjamin Franklin, of Philadelphia. His 
Poor Richard’s Almanac is still read. 


Things to do— 

1. Look up the life of William Caxton 
or Johannes Gutenberg. 

2. Look up Benjamin Franklin’s life. 
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William Thompson 


The discovery of the Rosetta Stone enabled 
scholars to translate Egyptian hieroglyphics. 
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With painstaking care the medieval scribes copied and 
illuminated manuscripts on vellum or parchment. 





Culver Service 


To Johannes Gutenberg is attributed the inven- 
tion of movable metal type for printing. 
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This German Bible, dated 1566, its margins beautifully decorated with 
woodcuts, is an example of the skill of the early printers. 
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Benjamin Franklin, America’s most 
famous printer, operated this press. 
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Culver Service 


Papermaking originated in China, but was 
brought to Europe in the twelfth century. 
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The Otto Bettmann Collection 


The methods of typesetting and printing pictured here have changed considerably since the 
eighteenth century, but the fundamental processes remain the same. 
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Making Hand Puppets 


DEBORAH 


MEADER 


Instructor in Puppetry, Extension Division, University of Minnesota 


E A PUPPET with a cloth head is the sim- 

plest, cheapest, and quickest to make. It 
is also lightweight and will not break. The 
head of a pretty child is the most difficult to 
make, but if the directions for making and 
painting Gretel are followed carefully, a very 
attractive cloth head can be made. 


HEADS 


Using carbon or tracing paper, make a tag- 
board pattern of Gretel’s head (Fig. 1). Lay 
it on a double piece of peach or white broad- 
cloth or muslin. Mark around the pattern 
exactly. Do not cut out. Backstitch or ma- 
chine-stitch on the line, leaving an opening 
between the points A and B, and the points C 
and D. 

Now cut out, leaving a 44-inch seam. Turn 
right side out. Fill the nose full of kapok or 
a good grade of cotton. Put the first finger 
of the left hand in at the top opching far 
enough to allow the entire profile to lie along 
the finger. Sew with small stitches, back and 
forth from one side of the nose to the other 
along the dotted line. Be sure to allow the 
nose to spread at the nostrils. Do not pull 
the stitches tight. The appearance of the 
head depends more on the making of the nose 
than on any other one operation. If the 
stitches are taken deeper than the line, the 
cheeks will be hollow and the face spoiled. 
The dotted line must be followed. 

Roll a piece of tagboard into a tube large 
enough to fit the first finger, and two inches 
long. Hold it in shape with gummed paper. 
Place this in the neck of the head as shown by 
the dotted lines in Fig. 1, pushing it in until it 
is entirely concealed. Cut the lower end on a 
slant, as shown in Fig. 1. 

The cloth neck will be slightly larger than 
the tube. Sew them together, fulling the ma- 
terial evenly to the end of the tube. Do not 
sew from one side of the tube to the other, 
as this would close the opening. It must be 
free for the first finger to enter the tube and 
manipulate the head. 

Now stuff the head with kapok from the 
top opening, pressing it in firmly round and 
round the tube as far as line EF. Put in as 
much kapok as you can. Be sure the head is 
round in shape—not flat and flabby. Sew 
the head across the top as in Fig. 2, and take 
several stitches from 1 to 2 to round the back 


of the head and the forehead, 
PADS 


Make two cloth pads, each § inches long and 
3 inches wide. Leave open at one end. Turn 
and stuff very lightly with kapok. (If the 
pads are stuffed too full, the puppet will look 
fat.) Sew one pad to the neck in front and 
one in back, as in Fig. 3. The one at the back 
masks the shape of the hand and the front 
one is grasped by the second and third fingers. 
See the dotted lines in the upper left-hand 
sketch on this page. 
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HANDS 


Lay the hand pattern, Fig. 4, on a double 
piece of the same material used for the head 
and draw around it. Do not cut out. Stitch 
on the line, leaving the wrist open. Allowing 
a '%-inch seam, cut out and turn. Stuff 
tightly with kapok. Mark the fingers and 
thumb, as shown in Fig. 4. Backstitch from 
front to back, on the lines, pulling the palm 
side tighter than the back side to curve the 
hand, as it is curved in Fig. 6. Using the pat- 
tern, Fig. 5, cut a cuff from buckram or an 
old stiff collar, and bend it around the wrist 
of the hand so that it will fit the thumb and 
little finger of the puppeteer. See Fig. 6. Sew 
edges of the cuff together and sew firmly to 
the wrist of the hand. 


PAINTING HEAD AND HANDS 


Mix a flesh-colored wash of white and red- 
orange poster paint. Paint the head all over, 
quickly, and allow it to dry. This wash 
tightens the fabric and gives a more skinlike 
texture. When dry, draw a line at the edge 
of the hairline. Paint the back of the head 
with thick yellow paint. (This makes it un- 
necessary to cover the head so completely with 
hair.) Paint the features as shown in Fig. 3. 
They may be drawn in first with pencil. Red- 
orange is best for the mouth, blue for the 
eyes, and brown for eyebrows and eyelashes. 
An eye shadow of pale blue adds to the ef- 
fect. Rouge the cheeks with dry rouge. Paint 
the hands with a wash of flesh color. 


BASIC DRESS 


The dress pattern given in Fig. 7 has been 
adopted as the most satisfactory type, after 
much experimentation. All costumes should 
be built upon it. It is surprising what varied 
effects can be gained by adaptations of this 
pattern. Lay the pattern on a folded piece of 
wrapping paper, the straight dotted line on 
the fold. Cut out and you have the complete 
pattern. Lay this on a double piece of white 
broadcloth and cut out. Seams are allowed. 
Stitch where indicated by dotted lines. Hem. 


GRETEL’S COSTUME 


The white dress top serves as Gretel’s 
blouse. Gather at the waistline (four inches 
below the neck), allowing enough room for 
the hand to enter the puppet. 

Cut a strip of bright green material 914 
inches wide by 32% inches long for the skirt. 
Turn up a %-inch hem. Above the hem, 
stitch three rows of bias tape, first black, then 
red, then black. Sew the two ends of the 
skirt together. Gather at the top edge, and 
sew to the waistline of the white garment. 

Cut a piece of black material 9 inches long 
and 3 inches wide for the bodice. Double it 


A puppet play appears on Plate XV. 


This sixteen-page unit deals 
with the subject of books. 




















lengthwise. Turn under the raw edges and 
stitch. Leaving an opening in front for the 
lacing (see upper right-hand sketch), dart the 
bodice so the lower edge will fit the waistline, 
and sew at the waistline over the skirt. Make 
straps over the shoulders, of black bias tape. 
Use narrow red ribbon for the front lacing. 

Turn in and gather the sleeves of the dress 
at the wrists. Slip the buckram cuffs inside 
and pull the gathers tight. Sew them in place. 
Be sure to have the thumbs of the hands up. 
Turn in and gather the neck. Slip it over the 
pads of the puppet. Draw tight at the neck, 
being sure to have the seams on either side of 
the neck. Sew in place. 

A red and white ruching at the neck and 
wrists gives a finished appearance. Cut a 
white apron 5'% inches in length and 64 
inches wide. Hem bottom and sides. Edge 
with narrow green braid. A pocket, edged 
with the braid, may be added. Gather at the 
top and put on a band, adding strings of bias 
tape long enough to tie in a bow at the back. 


HAIR 


Yellow crépe hair, mohair, yarn, or floss 
may be used. Lay a 342” x 10” strip across 
the head. Backstitch it with yellow thread 
from forehead to crown to form a part. 
Catch the strands together at the back to cov- 
er the head. Braid the two strands (see Fig. 
3) and tie the braids with bits of red baby 
ribbon. A bow of black ribbon placed on her 


head completes Gretel’s German costume. 


OTHER CHARACTERS 


To make patterns for the heads of the Sen- 
tinel, Robin Hood, and Rip Van Winkle, 
trace each profile as indicated in Fig. 8. Mus- 
taches and whiskers may be painted. 

To make the goat, Fig. 9, use white broad- 
cloth. Stitch the two sides of the head to- 
gether. Turn and stuff tightly. Force a tube 
into the neck until it is covered by the mate- 
rial. Sew in place. Sew upper part of hoof, 
Fig. 9A, to bottom of hoof, Fig. 9B, from 
CtoD. Stuff, gather, and sew into buckram 
cuffs. Stitch, turn, and stuff horns and ears, 
Fig. 9C and Fig. 9D, and sew in place, as 


indicated in Fig. 9. 


The pattern for Epaminondas, Fig. 10, 
shows the simplest method of making a child’s 
head. If care is taken to stuff round and 
round the tube, it will not be flat. Paint the 
head with a brown wash and when dry add 
the features. Crépe hair or black yarn is best 
for woolly hair. 

These characters should be costumed ac- 
cording to favorite illustrations of them. 
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How to Manipulate Hand Puppets 


Place the first finger in the head of the 
puppet, and the thumb and little finger 
in the cuffs attached to the hands. Bend 
the two remaining fingers over the front 
pad, thus holding the puppet firmly on 
the hand. (See upper left-hand sketch 
The little finger and 
thumb are opposite each other and are 
about the same length. This makes a 
well proportioned figure. Do not use the 
second finger in place of the little finger, 
for this makes one arm longer than the 
other and results in an awkward puppet. 

Keep the wrist stiff, with the head of 
the puppet vertically above the elbow. By 
a slight motion of the tip of the first 
finger, move the head of the puppet which 
is supposed to be speaking, with varying 
motions and emphasis for each phrase 


spoken. Use slow and slight motions and 
do not move the head and arms together 
unless there is a reason for doing so. 

Do not move the heads of the puppets 
that are not speaking. They may change 
their positions, giving attention fo the 
speaker but not drawing attention from 
the speaker. When the puppet is at rest, 
the arms should be bent close to the body 
and kept there. 

Puppets should enter the stage from the 
side at full height. They should not bob 
up from below. Keep the puppets at the 
height of entrance during the perform- 
ance. Turn the puppet toward the au- 
dience occasionally so the full face can be 
seen. To have the puppet bow, bend the 
wrist directly forward, keeping the head 
straight on the body, 
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Check Exercises Based on a Book Unit 


KATHERINE L. JULIAN 


Teacher of Social Science, Central School, Wilmette, Illinois 


I. Answer each question with Yes or No. 
1. Did Mary want Jane to play with 

her? 

Did Mary know how to read? 

Did Jane know how to read? 

Did Jane like to read? 

Did Mary want to learn to read? 

Did Mary’s mother tell her stories? 

Did Jane read stories about the fair- 


NOs & & Nv 


ies? 
8. Did Jane read stories about different 
animals? 


Il. Read and do these things. 
1. Play you are Billy. 
Choose a little girl to be Sarah. 
Pretend that you and Sarah go to see 
Arthur. 
Choose a big girl to be the aunt. 
Talk to her as you think Billy talked to 
his aunt. 
Talk to Arthur in the way you think 
Billy talked to him. 
Pretend to read a story. 
Find a book of Arthur’s to take home. 
2. Play you are Jane. 
Choose a little girl to be Mary. 
Show your book to Mary. 
Read some stories to Mary. 
Tell Mary all the reasons you can think 
of why you like to read. 
3. Play you are a librarian. 
Choose two children to come into your 
library. 
Tell them what a library is. 
Choose interesting books for them to 
read, 
Show them where they may sit. 
Tell them about the rules of the library. 
Explain why a library has these rules. 
Put the books back in their correct 
places. 


{II. Guess what kind of story each para- 
graph tells about. 

1. I tell about little people who live in 
flowers and forests. Children never see 
these people, but they like to read about 
them. They do all sorts of things which 
real children can never do. 

2. I tell about wild creatures that roam 
in the wild places of the earth. Some of 
these creatures have thick fur and live in 
the Far North. Some of them have long 
trunks and live in hot countries. Some 
of these creatures are funny, chattering 
animals that live in treetops in tropical 
lands. 

3. I tell of children. 
have yellow skin. Some have brown 
skin. Some have white skin. Some live 
in hot lands. Some live in very cold lands. 


Some of them 
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IV. Answer these questions. 

1. What are the children in this pic- 
ture doing? 

2. Is this a good pastime? 

3. How is one of the children being 
careless? 

4. Do you think that the little girls 
have clean hands? 


V. Finish each sentence with the correct 
ending from the list below. 

1. Jane liked to read because 

2. Mary wished that she could 

3. Jane wanted to finish her story to 
find out whether 

4. Very little children like 

5. Most girls and boys like 

6. Jane learned to read in 

7. Arthur let his cousins take two 

8. A library is a place where 

a) school. 

b) books are kept. 

c) picture books to look at. 

d) Jack received the money. 

e) of his books. 

f) the stories told her many interesting 
things. 

g) read stories. 

h) fairy stories. 


VI. If the statement is true, write 'T af- 
ter it; if not true, write F. 

1. Children do not like to be told sto- 
ries. 

2. Older sisters or brothers should 
sometimes amuse their younger sisters or 
brothers. 

3. Jane did not like to read stories. 

4. It is fun to look at picture books. 

§. Jane learned to read in school. 

6. Some stories are very exciting. 


This sixteen-page unit deals 
with the subject of books. 


7. Girls and boys do not like to read 
about animals. 

8. The librarian works at the library. 

9. A person should have clean hands 
when he handles books. 


10. It is all right to tear the leaves of a 


book. 


VIL. From the list below select the right 
word for each blank. 
1. Hands should be 
are used. 
2. The leaves of the books must not be 


when books 


3. A place where books are kept for 
people to read is called a 


4. No one should be in the li- 
brary. 

§. The public library is for to 
enjoy. 


6. The person who looks after books 
is called a 

7. Girls and boys like to read stories 
because it gives them much 

a) pleasure 

b) noisy 

c) librarian 

d) everyone 


e) library 
f) torn 
g) clean 


VIII. Draw a line around the words that 
finish the sentence correctly. 
1. Books should be 
a) kept clean. 
b) thrown about. 
c) torn. 
2. When Mary went to Jane’s house, 
Jane 
a) told her to go home. 
b) read some stories to her. 
c) would not talk to Mary. 
3. A librarian 
a) helps you find the books that 
you want. 
b) sweeps the library. 
c) reads all of the books. 
4. When you are at the library, you 
should 
a) chat with your friends. 
b) be quiet. 
c) whistle. 
§. Sarah and Billy 
a) did not have a good time at 
Arthur’s. 
b) thought Arthur’s books were un- 
interesting. 
c) liked Arthur’s books. 
6. Stories about wild creatures are 
called 
a) adventure stories. 
b) animal stories. 
c) fairy stories. 
(For key, see page 73) 
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The Gate to Bookland—A Play for Hand Puppets 


DEBORAH MEADER 


Instructor in Puppetry, Extension Division, University of Minnesota 


M THE scenery for a hand-puppet play 

should be painted with thin poster paint, 
or colored with crayons, on tan or medium- 
blue cambric or 60-count percale. These ma- 
terials are semitransparent. (Do not use white. 
It is not transparent.) When the theater faces 
the light or the footlights are turned on, the 
puppeteer can see through the backdrop to 
operate the puppets directly before his face. 
This position allows greater finesse of han- 
dling than the older method of operation 
above the head. 

A suggested backdrop for this play is given 
here. To allow the gates to open, glue a piece 
of cardboard to the back, large enough to ex- 
tend around them on all sides. Cut through 
the cloth and cardboard around three sides of 
each gate. Bend the hinge back and forth 
until it bends easily. Reinforce it by gluing 
hinges of cloth on the back. Paint the back 
of the gates to match the front. Behind the 
drop, hanging from above the gate, sew an 
extra piece of cambric wider than the gate- 
way. This should be painted to show the in- 
terior of Bookland as seen through the gates. 
When the gates swing open, the characters 
can appear in the gateway, having entered be- 
tween the two pieces of material. 

Before a public performance, sufficient time 
should be allowed for rehearsal to give a 
smooth and finished production. Success in 
the first attempt does much to give impetus 
to future projects. Keep in mind that a thea- 
ter, puppets, and backdrops are permanent 
equipment for the schoolroom. They can be 
used over and over. Each new project will 
find some of the old equipment that can be 
used, so that each succeeding performance 
will be less laborious in preparation. 


CHARACTERS 
SENTINEL ROBINSON CRUSOE’S GOAT 
GRETEL ROBIN HOOD 
EPAMINONDAS RIP VAN WINKLE 


(Sentinel is discovered before the gate in 
the wall of Bookland.) 

GRETEL (entering breathlessly)—Here is 
the gate at last! Let me in, please! 

SENTINEL—Who are you, little girl? 

GRETEL—I'm Gretel. Don’t you know me? 

SENTINEL—I can’t say that I do. What 
street do you live on? 

GRETEL—On Fairy Tale Lane. 

SENTINEL—It is queer that a resident of 
Bookland should be outside. This is the only 
gate and I did not see you leave. 

GRETEL—I know you didn’t. You were 
talking to the Witch. Don’t you remember? 
She came to tell you she had seen some char- 
acters from a Comic Strip lurking outside. 
While you were talking to her, I slipped out 
behind your back. 

SENTINEL—What did you do that for? 

GRETEL—The Witch told me that there 
was a bag of gold at the foot of the rainbow, 
and that I could easily find it, once I was out- 
side. I’ve looked and looked and I am so 
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tired. I don’t see how I ever came to believe 
her. 

SENTINEL—That’s quite a tale. 
you are trying to deceive me. 

GRETEL—Oh, no; indeed I’m not. 
people inside will know who I am. ; 
or would know me. 
(Have the children fill in the above spaces 
with names of characters who they think 
would know Gretel.) 

SENTINEL—AIll right, I'll ask them. (He 
opens gate. Epaminondas shoots through the 
gate and hides behind the Sentinel.) 

EPAMINONDAS—Please, suh, don’t let dat 
goat get me! Go’way! Lemme be! (Goat 
appears and tries to get at Epaminondas; then 
butts the Sentinel.) 

GOAT—Baa, baa. 

SENTINEL—What’s the meaning of this? 

GRETEL (fo goat, soothingly)—Now, now. 
What a way to behave! Do you belong to 
Heidi? 

Gcoat—No, I’m not related to those moun- 
tain goats. I belong to Robinson Crusoe. 
(Starts nibbling Sentinel’s red coat.) 

SENTINEL—Stop that, Goat. (Slaps him.) 

EPAMINONDAS (pecking from behind Sen- 
tinel)—Dat’s right. (Goat tries to get around 
Sentinel to butt Epaminondas.) 

GRETEL—What does he want? 

EPAMINONDAS—He ate the poppy seed 
cakes that Auntie Katushka done make to 
give to Andrewshek and me. I hit him with 
a stick. Now dat old goat, he chases me all 
ovah Booklan’. 

GRETEL—The Sentinel and I will hold him 
until you get home to your mammy. (Puts 
arm around goat.) But first, Epaminondas, 
do you know me? I’m Gretel. 

EPAMINONDAS—Yas, ma’am. 

GRETEL—You recognize me, don’t you? 

EPAMINONDAS—No, ma’am. 

SENTINEL—Look here, young man. (Takes 
him by the shoulder.) Do you or don’t you 
know this young lady? 

EPAMINONDAS (looks at Gretel) —I dunno. 
My mammy ain’t done tol’ me. 

GRETEL (slaps Epaminondas, angrily)— 
You're hopeless, you stupid boy! Your 
mammy was right when she said that you 
didn’t have the sense you “was bohn with.” 
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with the subject of books. 
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EPAMINONDAS—Yas, ma’am. 

SENTINEL—Scoot now. Run on back to 
your mammy. 

EPAMINONDAS—Yas, su. 
gate. Goat tries to get away.) 

GOAT—Baa, baa! Let me go! 

SENTINEL—Not until Epaminondas has 
time to get home. 

GRETEL—Don’t you know me, Mr. Goat? 
I know Robinson Crusoe. 

coat—No, I don’t. 
like girls. 

ROBIN HOOD (appearing in gateway)— 
What is all this commotion, Sentinel? 

SENTINEL—It is this goat, sir. He has been 
chasing Epaminondas. We can let him go 
now. 

GoAT—Baa, baa. (Runs through gate.) 

SENTINEL—Robin Hood, this child claims 
she lives in Bookland on Fairy Tale Lane. 
Have you ever seen her before? 

ROBIN HOopD—She looks familiar, but I’m 
not sure. What is your name, little girl? 

GRETEL—Please, sir, it’s Gretel. My broth- 
ers name is Hansel. He often speaks of 
you. He thinks you’re wonderful. 

ROBIN HooD—TI remember Hansel. He and 
Hans Brinker pick up arrows for William Tell 
and me, when we are testing our marksman- 
ship. I’m sorry not to remember you. 

GRETEL—Oh, dear! I do so want to get in, 
sir. Won’t you please try to find someone who 
knows me? I have lived in Bookland for a 
very long time. Most of the old residents 
know me. 

ROBIN HOop—All right. 
can do. 

GRETEL—Thank you so much. 
Hood exits.) 

SENTINEL—Better sit down and rest. 

GRETEL (seats herself)—Thank you. 

ROBIN HOOD (entering)—I just met an old 
gentleman taking a walk, who says he knows 
Gretel. His name is Rip Van Winkle. 

GRETEL—Rip Van Winkle! He'll know 
me! (Starts in at the gate.) 

SENTINEL (catching Gretel)—Just wait 
till he does. 

RIP VAN WINKLE (appearing at gate)— 
Gretel! Whatever has happened to you? 
Your brother Hansel has been nearly wild, 
looking for you. 

GRETEL—Oh, Rip! It is so good to see you. 
Please make this man let me in. I want to 
go home. 

RIP VAN WINKLE—This is Gretel, all right. 
No question about that, Mr. Sentinel. 

SENTINEL—Very well, then, Gretel. ‘That 
settles it. (Apologetically.) Don’t hold this 
against me, please. One can’t be too careful. 
You wouldn’t want to associate with Comic 
Strip characters, either, would you? 

GRETEL (in the gateway; turns)—No! 
You only did your duty. It really serves me 
right for believing anything the Witch said. 
I'll give her an especially hard push into the 
oven next time. Good-by. 


(Runs through 


Baa, baa. I don’t 


I'll see what I 
(Robin 
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Gutenberg in His Printing Shop 


Self-Checking Study Lessons 


KATHERINE L. JULIAN 


Teacher of Social Science, Central School, Wilmette, Illinois 


FOR INTERMEDIATE GRADES 


(After these lessons have been finished, reread 
the stories on Plate VI to check your answers. 
You may have to read the stories several times to 
niake sure you have found the correct answer. 
After you have checked your work in this way, 
refer to the key to see how nearly correct your 
checking was. If you find that you have made a 
mistake, reread the stories carefully to see whether 
you can find the answer given in the key.) 


I. If the statement is true, write T after 
it; if not true, write F. 

1. Children have always been welcome 
in a public library. 

2. There is only one library in large 
cities now. 

3. It is not hard to find one’s own ma- 
terial in a public library. 

4. The librarian is the only one who can 
use the card catalogue. 

§. The most famous of the ancient li- 
braries was at Alexandria, Egypt. 


Il. Choose the ending which completes 
the sentence correctly. 
1. When you reread a story, it 
a) is tiresome. 
b) is different but still interesting. 
c) seems entirely new. 
2. If you do not like a book that has 
been recommended as good, you should 
a) read it through at least once. 
b) stop reading it and forget it. 
c) put it aside and try it later. 


PLATE XVI 


3. Poorly written stories 
a) should not be read. 
b) help one to enjoy reading. 
¢) improve one’s reading. 

4. In Egypt, books were made of 
a) clay tablets. 
b) papyrus. 
c) parchment. 


III. Underline the correct word or words 
in the parenthesis. 

1. Stories based on history (are, are 
not) interesting. 

2. Biographies are (never, usually) in- 
teresting and entertaining. 

3. Stories about other lands (help, do 
not help) us understand the people. 

4. During the Middle Ages books were 
preserved in (schools, monasteries) . 


IV. Finish each sentence with the correct 
ending from the list below. 
1. A public library usually has 
2. Localities without libraries often use 
3. You can always get help from 
4. Books are catalogued under the sub- 
ject, the title, and 
a) the traveling library. 
b) the librarian. 
c) a children’s librarian. 
d) the author. 
(For key, see page 73) 


This sixteen-page unit deals 
with the subject of books. 


FOR UPPER GRADES 


(To check answers, follow directions given un- 
der the heading, “For Intermediate Grades,” else- 
where on this page. Stories for upper grades are 


on Plate X.) 


I. Write the answer to each question. 

1. What are four materials commonly 
used since the beginning of history on 
which to write or print records? 

. What people used clay tablets? 

. Who used papyrus? 

. Who used parchment? 

. What nation first invented paper? 
. How did Europe learn papermak- 
ing? 


Om R&S ND 


Il. If the statement is true, write T after 
it; if not true, write F. 

1. All books during the Middle Ages 
were copied by hand. 

2. Illuminated manuscripts were ugly. 

3. They were made by knights. 

4. Printing became a business between 
1450 and 1460. 

5. Johannes Gutenberg published the 
first Bible ever printed. 

6. William Caxton took the art of 
printing to the United States. 

7. No books were printed in England 
until the sixteenth century. 

8. The Puritans were the pioneers of 
printing in the English colonies. 

9. The most noted printer in America 
was Benjamin Franklin. 


Ill. Choose the correct endings. 
1. Early printed books did not have 
a) bindings. 
b) any illustrations. 
c) title pages, indexes, or numbered 
pages. 
2. They were printed on 
a) parchment. 
b) heavy rag paper. 
c) wood-pulp paper. 
3. The first power printing press was 
invented in 
a) the fifteenth century. 
b) the twentieth century. 
c) the nineteenth century. 
4. The earliest form of writing was 
a) cuneiform. 
b) picture writing. 
c) hieroglyphics. 
§. The first alphabet was made by the 
a) Egyptians. 
b) Babylonians. 
c) Phoenicians. 
6. The key to Egyptian writing was 
discovered through 
a) wampum belts. 
b) ideograms. 
c) the Rosetta Stone. 
7. The modern printing press is 
a) much like the early one. 
b) very complicated. 
c) very simple. 
(For key, see page 73) 
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M@ POSTERS showing various school activities may be 
made, and displayed not only in the school, but through- 


SHOW WHAT THE SCHOOLS out the community. The features of your program for 


American Education Week may well be emphasized by this 


ARE DOING means. Parents and patrons alike should be interested in the 


posters, not only because of the message conveyed, but be- 
cause they are samples of art work done in your school. 
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Creative Writing with Children—I 


B THE problem of getting young chil- 

dren to write poetry, especially those 
who have had little experience with this 
medium, is frequently a perplexing one. 
I believe the best way to begin is to supply 
the children with models, which will serve 
as a pattern. 

At first you will get much unconscious, 
and some conscious, imitation, but as the 
children become more confident, and real- 
ize a sease of power and achievement, 
they almost invariably branch out into 
forms and ideas of their own. If children 
are given a sense of freedom, and a 
knowledge and an awareness of the things 
that have been done with poetry, they will 
readily begin to articulate their own ex- 
perience in this way. I believe that this 
articulation of experience, since it leads to 
a greater awareness of life, is the best rea- 
son we have for desiring young children 
to write. 

A device I have used with success is that 
of approaching a group with a very ob- 
vious type of poem. I tell them that I 
am going to read aloud some “sound” 
poems, and that sound poems are poems in 
which the writer endeavors to put into 
words the sound of the thing that he is 
writing about. 

I read such poems as “The Congo,” by 
Vachel Lindsay, in a very obvious and 
overdone manner. The children usually 
love it and clamor for more. Such poems 
are easy to find. One which I use I have 
found invariably successful with any 
group. It is a poem called “Locomotive,” 
written by a ninth-grade girl in one of my 
classes. 

I remember the day she first brought 
the poem to me. It was after a reading of 
sound poems to her group. She said she 
had gone to the railroad station to listen 
to the trains and then had written this 
poem. “But I can’t read it,” she said, 
“and when I tried to read it to my parents 
they laughed at me.” 

I took the poem and saw immediately 
that she was trying to catch the rhythmic 
pounding of a train, the escape of steam, 
the faster churning of the wheels, the beat 
of the pistons, the whole medley of sounds 
that a train makes as it starts from a sta- 
tion and gathers speed until it is lost in the 
distance. The poem naturally divided 
into several parts, and after I had read it 
aloud for her, she found two places where 
slight changes were necessary. The poem 
is given here just as she wrote it, except 
for the reading directions, in the hope that 
other teachers may find it as valuable an 
aid as I have, 
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BERTRAM ENOS 


Teacher, Lake Forest Day School, Lake Forest, Illinois 


Locomotive 


(The station) 
Mobs of people 
Lots of noise 
Rattling baggage 
Porter boys 
Grinding brakes 
Shifting gears 
Merry laughter 
Parting tears 
(Long and drawn out) 
Alll abooaaard! Alll abooaaard! 
(Very slowly, with strong accent on first 
syllable of each line) 
Slowly 
Slowly 
Turning 
Turning 
Massive engine moving on 
Smoking 
Smoking 
Higher 
Higher 
Smokestack hurls the smoke anon 
Fuel 
Fuel 
Fire 
Fire 
(Emphasis on sibilants, with increasing 
tempo) 
Faster 
Faster 
Speed 
Speed 
(Deliberately, with strong accent on first 
syllable of each line) 
Got to reach my destination 
Got no time for hesitation 
Have to please the population 
I am working for the nation 
Hurry hurry to my station 
(Faster, with strong accent on valleys, 
hilltops, river, pond, farmhouse, city, etc.) 
Past the valleys, past the hilltops 
Past river, past pond 
Past farmhouse or city 
Fast covering the ground 
I’m racing the sun 
I’m racing the moon 
I’m racing the stars 
I’m faster than time 
(Fast, and increasingly faster, in a full 
monotone, rising from “time”—the last 
word in the previous strophe—until the last 
word of the poem, which comes with a 
crash. Or you may let the entire poem die 
away in a whisper.) 
The mountains clear away for me 
They build a bridge across the sea 
The iron weight above my wheel 
Trembles even rail of steel 
Through tunnel black, a sooty black 
With dusty smoke and grime— 
Faster, faster, night’s descending 
I must reach my place on time! 


One excellent reason for using this 
poem as a starting point is that it is writ- 
ten by another school child. Children like 
the work of their contemporaries, and are 
spurred on by it, to a much greater extent 


than by the work of adults. I must repeat 
that the reading of poems like this is most 
important. They must be read very ob- 
viously. They are written for full or- 
chestration, not for silent or “poetic” 
reading. 

Another sound pcem written by a 
ninth-grade pupil! is one called “The 
Rain.” This poem describes a sudden 
thunderstorm, from the first whisperings 
of the wind, the fast-falling beginning 
raindrops, the crash of the thunder itself, 
to the final drop of rain as it splashes 
sharply against the hard pavement. 


The Rain 


Soft sounds seeping slowly 

Wild winds weeping woefully 
Rumble RUMBLE  R-U-M-B-L-E 
Breaks the silence. 

Flash of light 

Then the pitter patter pitter patter, 
Faster, faster, 

Falling, falling. 

Cr-r-rash BANG! 

Slower, slower, 

Slowly falling, 

Nearly stopping, 

Pit-ter, pat-ter, pit-ter, pat-ter, 
DRIP! ° 


Two other sound poems are by sixth- 
grade children. The first, called “Row- 
ing,” is definitely imitative of “The 
Rain,” from the rising and falling rhythm 
to the concluding sound of the boat as it 
bumps against the dock. And the last is 
hardly a poem at all. Yet, if you aren’t 
afraid to shout it, “Beeping” like a motor 
horn, and yelling “Papers,” like a news- 
boy, you will startle any sixth-grade 
group into an enthusiastic reception. 


Rowing. 
Out for a row they go , 
Stroke 
Stroke 


Faster, faster 
Past a pasture 
Past the trees 
Slower 
Slower 

Stop to rest 
Turn back 
Slower 
S-l-o-w-e-r 
DOCK! 


Chicago 
Beeeeeeeeeep! Beeeeeeeeeep! 
Honk! Honk! 
Choo choo choo! 
Papers! Papers! 
Rrrrrrrrr! Here comes the fire engine! 
Lookout for that car! LOOK OUT! 
That’s Chicago. 


Choo choo choo! 
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A Unit of Work on the Pilgrims 


ELIZABETH E. GREENLEAF 


Vice-Principal, and Teacher, Fourth Grade, Irving School, Plainfield, New Jersey 


I. Situation. 
A. Class was confronted with assign- 
ment of Thanksgiving program to be 
given in the school auditorium for the 
school. 
B. Principal showed slides about Pur- 
itans to the school. 
C. Teacher showed, in classroom, his- 
tory slides made by a seventh grade in 
another school in Plainfield. 
D. Class decided to give a Thanksgiv- 
ing program of Pilgrim slides, making 
the slides themselves. 

II. Objectives. 
A. Teacher. 


1. To give a Thanksgiving program 


in the auditorium for the school. 
2. To develop appreciation of music, 
poetry, literature, painting, and 
sculpture. 
3. To instill a feeling of thankful- 
ness for our many blessings. 
4. To teach factual knowledge of 
importance in the history of the Pil- 
grims. 
§. To help pupils to express them- 
selves clearly and correctly. 
6. To encourage pupils to make cre- 
ative drawings. 
7. To teach pupils to use high head 
tones in singing. 
8. To teach pupils to read intelli- 
gently marks of musical expression. 
B. Class. 
1. To give a Thanksgiving program. 
2. To learn about the Pilgrims. 
3. To find out why we celebrate 
Thanksgiving Day. 
C. Individual. 
1. To make one or more slides for 
the program. 
2. To tell about a slide. 
3. To sing in the program. 
III. Activities. 
A. Visual. 
1. Study of pictures. 
a) Stereopticon slides. 
b) Pictures of Holland and of 
Dutch people. 
c) Pictures of Plymouth in colo- 
nial days and at the present time. 
d) Pictures of Pilgrims. 
e) Pictures painted by great art- 
ists, appropriate for Thanksgiving. 
2. Study of sculpture. 
a) Bas-relief of the “Landing of 
the Pilgrims” at the teachers’ en- 
trance of Irving School. 
b) Pictures of memorial statues. 
3. Study of models. 
a) Porcelain Dutch windmill. 
b) Porcelain Dutch girl and boy. 
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c) Pilgrim girl and boy dolls. 
d) Indian chief, squaw, and pa- 
poose. 
e) A miniature spinning wheel 
from Plymouth. 
4. Various articles brought in by 
children. 
B. Auditory. 
1. Listening to good phonograph 
records. 
2. Listening to the drum or the flute 
to gain an impression of Indian 
music. 
3. Listening to songs by real soloists. 
4. Hearing piano selections. 
5. Reading stories aloud. 
6. Hearing seasonal radio programs. 
C. Manual. 
1. Drawing and painting pictures. 
2. Redrawing small pictures from 
original large ones. 
. Tracing to depict details. 
Playing Indian flute, drum, etc. 
Dressing dolls. 
Making clay models. 
Transferring pictures to slides. 
8. Making model of first street in 
Plymouth. 
9. Making tom-toms, wampum, In- 
dian drums, rugs, etc. 


Perry 


IV. Correlations with school subjects. 


A. Reading (oral and silent). 
Stories, history, poetry, songs, and 
music. 


Ewing Galloway 


B. Language (oral and written). 
1. Telling stories. 
2. Choosing stories to use when slides 
are shown. 
3. Writing stories for slides. 
C. Spelling. 
Words needed in compositions. 
D. Geography. 
1. Map study. 
a) Trace the journey of the Pil- 
grims from England to Holland 
and to America. 
b) Draw maps of Cape Cod and 
of Massachusetts. 
2. Study of customs, manners, and 
religion of English, Indians, Dutch, 
and Pilgrims. 
3. Comparison of their styles of 
dress. 
4. Study of early homes of Pilgrims. 
5. How the Pilgrims got their food. 
E. Physical training. 
English, Indian, and Dutch dances. 
F, Art. 
1. Appreciative study. 
4) De Hooch: “The Storeroom.” 
b) Millet: “The Gleaners.” 
c) Boughton: “Pilgrims Going to 
Church.” 
2. Making pictures for slides, in the 
following order. 
a) Large creative pictures. 
b) Miniature creative pictures. 
c) Transferring pictures to slides. 
G. Nature study. 
1. The wind and its uses. 
2. The clam and its habits. 
H. Music. 
1. Appreciation. 
a) Good recorded music. 
b) Good singing and playing. 


(Continued on page 68) 





“Embarkation of the Pilgrims from Delft-Haven, July 22, 1620," by Weir, Is in the U.S. Capitol 
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Tests and Lesson Suggestions for November 


HISTORY RIDDLES 


PRISCILLA RESNICK 


Teacher, Sixth Grade, Public Schoo! No. 27, 
Jersey City, New Jersey 


1. I was a preacher of Salem, Massachu- 
setts. 

I was friendly with the Indians and 
studied their language. 

I thought that the Indians, and not the 
king, owned the land in America. 

Because of my beliefs, I was forced to 
leave Massachusetts. 

My Indian friend, Massasoit, protected 
me. 

In 1636 I began a settlement in another 
colony, which was the first to offer re- 
ligious liberty to all men. 

What is my name? 


2. I was a pastor who believed that all 
people should have a voice in the govern- 
ment. 

In Massachusetts a few governed many. 
Therefore I decided to leave the colony 
and found a new one. 

In 1636, my congregation and I jour- 
neyed to our new home in the wilderness. 

Soon other people came to our colony. 

We allowed every man to vote whether 
or not he was a church member. 

The constitution of our colony was a 
very liberal one. 

What is my name? 


3. I was born in England, fought as a 
soldier in Holland, and became military 
leader of a colony in America. 

Although I did not belong to the Pil- 
grims’ church, I was a great friend of the 
Pilgrims. 

I helped them find a place to settle, 
nursed those who became ill, went to 
England to buy goods, and borrowed 
money to assist the colony. 

When the Indians captured Squanto, 
the Pilgrims’ Indian interpreter and 
friend, I took a company of men to the 
Indian village and rescued Squanto, 

What is my name? 


4. In 1630 I led a thousand people who 
came from England to America for reli- 
gious freedom. 

I was the first governor of the colony. 

My colonists suffered many hardships. 

All were expected to attend church. 

I believed in government by a few. 

Only church members could vote. 

My rules displeased those who believed 
that all should have a voice in the gov- 
ernment. 

What is my name? 

(For key, see page 69) 
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W. Henry Boller 
An American Bronze Turkey Gobbler 


A TEST ON “TREASURE ISLAND” 


E. J. STALLMAN 


Principal and Upper-Grade Teacher, Campus School, 
Campus, Illinois 


Fill each blank with the right name. 

l. died at the Admiral Benbow 
Inn from too much rum. 

2. The signboard of the Admiral Ben- 
bow Inn saved the life of 


3, delivered the black spot to’ 
the Captain staying at the Inn. 

4. was afraid that 
would talk too much. 

4 served as cook and was the 


leader of the mutineers. 

6. The Sea Cook and his wife ran an 
inn in Bristol known as the 

7. His parrot was named after a former 
leader of the pirates called 

8. The voyage was made on the good 
ship ; 
9. Captain was not very well 
liked at the beginning of the voyage, but 
proved to be the best man in the crew. 

10. In the apple barrel overheard 
the plotting of the pirates. 

11. made his escape from five 
mutineers on shipboard. 

12. , the gamekeeper, lost his life 
in the skirmish during the trip from the 
jolly boat to the stockade. 

13. was killed by a blow given to 
him by his own musket through a loop- 
hole in the log house. 

14. The pirates flew a flag known as the 


15. was shot and fell into the 
sea when he tried to kill the cabin boy. 
16. Before the expedition arrived, the 
treasure was moved to a cave by 
(For key, see page 69) 


BOOK WEEK ARITHMETIC 


OPHELIA McGEE 


Teacher, Fourth Grade, 
Sam Houston State Teachers College, Huntsville, Texas 


M THE teacher of the fourth grade 
in the Demonstration School, Sam 
Houston State Teachers College, was one 
of a committee to arrange an exhibit of 
books in observance of Children’s Book 
Week. A box of books was sent ‘by a 
book store in Houston directly. to the 
teacher. The children operied the box, 
counted the books, and checked the in- 
voice. They found that the bill for 
16 books amounted to $29.20, 
‘During the week of the exhibit, 4 of 
the books were sold for $5.50. The re- 


-maining 12 books were brought to the 


classroom, and the children helped to pack 
them to be returned to the store. Most 
of the girls and boys expressed a desire to 
have their parents buy a book for one of 
their Christmas presents. 

When the teacher received the bill from 
the store, she showed it to the class. It 
bore a notation that a discount of 10°; 
should be taken. So, before a check was 
mailed for the amount charged to the 
teacher’s account, she and the children 
figured the discount, which was 10%, of 
$5.50. The express charge on the box of 
books was 34 cents; this amount was add- 
ed after the discount was subtracted from 
$5.50, leaving a charge of $5.29. 

The teacher continued the study by 
asking the pupils whether they wanted to 
make problems about the books for their 
arithmetic booklets. The question brought 
out a need for a vocabulary exercise. The 
children examined the statement again, 
and the following words were written on 
the blackboard: sold, returned, approval, 
credit, amount, due, postage, express, 
charge, account, received. 


The children made the following prob- 
lems: 

1. The book store sent Miss McGee 16 
books amounting to $29.20. Four of 
them were sold for $5.50. How much 
did the other 12 books cost? 

2. The P.T.A. received 10% 
$5.50. How much did it receive? 

3. Miss McGee will write a check for 
$5.50 less 55 cents, plus 34 cents express 
charges. How much will the check be? 

4. The P.T.A. made a profit of 55 cents 

less 34 cents. How much money did the 
P.T.A. make on the sale? 
_ The lesson was: finished with a drill on 
writing amounts of money in figures, and 
reading them. Special emphasis was placed 
on the dollar mark and the decimal. 


of the 
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@ THE Thanksgiving story is shown in 


~ ~ these pictures which a fourth grade 
e l QTM tory in Jefferson School, taught by Miss Edna 


Eide, made to illustrate a group story- 


° telling lesson. 
lil ll aper After the story had been told, the chil- 
dren enjoyed planning the silhouettes. 
IV OBES They drew illustrations for the phases of 
OLIVE J nc 
the story they chose to represent. ‘These 
Supervisor of Art, Public Schools, drawings were discussed by the class, and 
Prescott, Arizona ‘ “ 
the ones best suited to the story were se- 
lected to be made in silhouette form. 


The person whose picture was chosen 
became chairman of a group. which 
worked together to make the illustration. 
The silhouettes were cut from black con- 
struction paper and mounted on orange 
paper. On the back of each picture was 
pasted a typed copy of the part of the 
story it represented. 

The finished pictures were used by the 
class in presenting part of a Thanksgiving 
program. Later the pictures were assem- 
bled to make an attractive border. 








A New Home in the Forest 


The Pilgrims Arriving in America 





Meeting the Friendly Indians 





On the Way to Church 
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Preparing the Thanksgiving Feast 
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Figure Drawing in the Intermediate Grades 


5. E. EVALYN HAMMOND 


Formerly, Assistant Supervisor of Art, Public Schools, Springfield, Massachusetts 


@ IN FIGURE drawing in the inter- 
mediate grades it is desirable to first 
discuss with the pupils the different pro- 
portions of the normal body. Interest can 
be aroused and the principles of propor- 
tion, so often violated, can be fixed in the 
child’s mind, by letting him find out the 
proportions of his own body. 


DIsCOVERING THE PROPORTIONS 
OF THE Bopy 


Begin by telling the children that dif- 
ferent parts of our bodies are in certain 
proportion to other parts. If a figure is 
drawn out of proportion, and some parts 
are exaggerated, it will look queer. 

Ask the pupils to place their thumbs 
straight out and close to the index finger. 
Tell them that the distance from the end 
of their thumb to the end of their index 
finger is equivalent to the length of their 
nose. The pupils will immediately test 
this measurement. 

Tell them that from their elbow to the 
round end of their arm bone at the wrist 
is the length of their foot. They will im- 
mediately want to test this measurement 
also, but ask them to wait until later. 

Now ask the pupils to stand in the aisle. 
When all are in good standing position, 
with arms at the side, have them keep 
their arms close to the body and raise 
their forearms until the arm forms a right 
angle. From this position the pupils learn 
that the elbow is on a line with the waist. 

When the pupils have again taken cor- 
rect standing positions, ask them how far 
down their fingers reach. After various 
answers, they discover that the tips of the 
fingers mark a point about halfway from 
the bend of the hip to the knee. After 
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these last two discoveries, the pupils will 
draw very few arms without elbows, and 
the arms will be approximately the cor- 
rect length. 

Seated again, the pupils observe from 
their classmates that: (a) the top of the 
ear is on a line with the eye, and the lobe 
of the ear is opposite the end of the nose; 
(b) the distance between the eyes is the 
same as the width of the eye; (c) the 
width of the mouth is about the same as 
the distance between the eyes; (d) the 
shape of the head is the shape of an egg 
or an ovoid, 


DRAWING A STANDING FIGURE 
IN SKELETON ForRM 


The class is now ready to put into 
practice some of the principles which 
have been discussed. ‘The teacher, as she 
draws a skeleton figure on the blackboard, 
asks the children to note the following 
points in Figure 1. . 

Line 1 represents the length from the 
base of the neck to the bend of the hips. 
Lines 2 and 3, which represent the dis- 
tance from the bend of the hips to the 
knees, are about the same length as line 1. 
Lines 4 and 5, which represent the length 
from the knees to the feet, are a little 
shorter than lines 2 and 3. Lines 6 and 7 
are shorter than line 1, being equivalent 
to the distance from the base of the neck 
to the waistline. Lines 8 and 9 reach 
from the waistline to the middle of lines 
2 and 3. The relative size of the head 
varies with the degree of maturity of the 
person represented, a child’s head being 
larger in proportion to the body than the 
head of a mature person. ‘The oval for 
the head should be placed above the upper 


end of line 1, leaving space for the neck 
of the figure. . 

The children now eagerly draw skeleton 
figures, applying some of the principles 
which they have learned thus far. 


FINISHING THE STANDING FIGURE 


Having drawn a standing figure in 
skeleton form, the children are naturally 
anxious now to add a costume to it. The 
teacher steps to the blackboard, and, get- 
ting from the children the proportions of 
the lines, redraws the skeleton figure, 
making the lines much lighter than in the 
former drawing. She suggests that they 
dress this figure as an Indian squaw. 

The teacher lets the children tell: (a) 
what the squaw wears around her shoul- 
ders; (b) the kind of skirt; (c) what she 
wears on her feet; (d) the kind of hair; 
(e) the size and position of her features. 
See Figure 2 for the costume. 

As the different parts of the costume 
are described by the children, the teacher 
draws them on the figure. She emphasizes 
the importance of having the lines of the 
skeleton figure light so they will not show. 


DRAWING A SITTING FIGURE 
IN SKELETON ForRM 


The children now wish to draw a seated 
figure. The teacher first draws the lines 
for a chair. See Figure 3. She then de- 
velops the lesson somewhat as follows. 

When you are sitting properly, what is 
the direction of your back? (The teacher 
draws the line.) 

Show me the direction of the next line. 
How long shall it be? (She draws the line 
from hip to knee.) 

(Continued on page 72) 
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Two Stories 
for November 


THE MYSTERIOUS WRITER 


LOUISE PRICE BELL 


H ONCE upon a time there was a little 
boy who was very happy every day. 
When he had no toys, he made pets of 
toads and worms, and built toys to please 
himself from whatever happened to be at 
hand. He loved animals, and especially 
liked to plan circuses. In these he used 
all the household pets, as well as his ten 
brothers and sisters, for performers. The 
entire neighborhood attended, paying 
their admission in pins, which Charles— 
for that was the little boy’s name—im- 
mediately sold to the village junkman. 

Charles’s father was a minister. At 
times Charles thought that he, too, would 
like to preach, but he became more and 
more interested in mathematics, and final- 
ly decided that he would rather teach 
than preach. In all his spare time he 
wrote funny verses and stories, most of 
them for children, for he enjoyed the 
company of youngsters even more than 
that of grown-ups. 

When Charles became a man, although 
he was very learned and a splendid mathe- 
matics teacher, he continued writing more 
and more stories for children. The more 
he wrote, the more the children asked him 
to write, and he soon became very popular 
among the little residents of Oxford, 
England, where he lived. 

Many of his verses and poems were so 
delightful that he was urged to have them 
published, and then a great problem arose 
in his mind. Should he—the dignified 
Charles Lutwidge Dodgson—have these 
simple little stories and verses published 
over his name and risk being ridiculed by 
his colleagues? No; he would adopt an- 
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other name to be used for writing pur- 
poses. And so it was that Lewis Carroll 
—whose name is known and loved by 
children the world over—came into ex- 
istence. 

Charles Dodgson enjoyed using the two 
names and pretending that he was two 
different persons; it seemed almost like a 
game to him. One day he was riding on 
a train with a little girl and her mother. 
The mother was so engrossed with her 
reading that Charles began to talk with 
the child and then to tell her a story. 

When he had finished, the mother, who 
had been listening to the last part of the 
story, said, “You must be Lewis Carroll. 
Nobody else could tell stories like that.” 
Charles immediately drew himself up in 
dignity. 

“T beg your pardon, madam,” he re- 
plied gravely. “I am Charles Dodgson, 
of Christ Church College, Oxford.” 

“T don’t care who you say you are, or 
what your name is,” persisted the mother. 
“Only the man who wrote Alice in Won- 
derland could have told that story!” 

Charles said no more, but left the train 
chuckling to himself, little realizing what 
a compliment it was that his stories were 
so outstandingly delightful that they 
could be recognized even when he himself 
was in disguise. 

Queen Victoria once read Alice in 
Wonderland and, thoroughly charmed by 
the story, issued a royal command for all 
the author’s works. Charles Dodgson im- 
mediately had all his serious and mathe- 
matical books packed and sent to Her 
Majesty. Imagine her surprise upon open- 
ing the package, to find, instead of other 
tales like Alice, a group of dry and for- 
bidding mathematical volumes! 

Charles Dodgson never married, but 
with no children of his own he seemed to 
adopt all the children of his friends, who 
reveled in his understanding friendship. 
Three little daughters.of the Dean of 
Christ Church College were especial fa- 
vorites of his, and Alice the most favored 
of the three. With the children he took 
long walks and boat rides, and one day 
while on the river, floating lazily along 
with the current, Alice begged him to tell 
a story. As usual, willing to respond to 

(Continued on page 63) 





A STAR FAMILY 


ETTA W. SCHLICHTER 
H “UGH, but it’s damp and chilly,” said 


Jane, coming in from school. 

“It’s going to rain pitchforks,” said 
Roy a little later. “Now we can’t prac- 
tice football.” 

“T don’t like November,” said Ruth. 
“Tt’s so cold and rainy and there isn’t any- 
thing nice about it but Thanksgiving, and 
that doesn’t come till the end.” 

“In one way,” said Grandma, “Novem- 
ber is the most beautiful month in all the 
year.” 

“T’d like to know how,” grumbled Roy. 
“T can’t see anything but mud.” 

“That,” said Grandma with a smile, “is 
because you’re looking down when you 
might be looking up. Wait awhile and 
I'll show you what I mean.” 

Grandma always knew of interesting 
things, so all the children were anxious to 
find out what she meant, but she just 
shook her head and said, “Wait till the 
right time and then I’ll show you.” 

Well, of course it doesn’t rain every 
day in November. That very evening it 
cleared off and when all the children had 
finished their lessons for the next day, 
Grandma said, “Now put on your wraps 
and come with me.” 

In a few minutes they were all out of 
doors. 

“Now look up,” said Grandma. 

There was no moon. How bright and 
beautiful the stars were. 

“What is that broad white streak across 
the sky, Grandma?” asked Roy, pointing 
to what seemed a path of light. 

“That is the Milky Way,“ said Grand- 
ma, “and there are many millions of stars 
in it. The sky is filled with groups of 
stars—” 

“We know the Dipper,” said Jane, “and 
the one that looks like a wobbly W.” 

“Yes,” said Ruth, “and Orion, with the 
three stars for his belt.” 

“That’s a good beginning,” said Grand- 
ma. “But this is a good night to look for 
just a tiny group of stars, which is one of 
our most interesting constellations, as the 
groups are called. I wonder which one of 
you can find it first. 

(Continued on page 63) 
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Other miniature reproductions of this subject will be found on page 12 


MINIATURE REPRODUCTIONS = “Moonlight; Wood's Island Light” 
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TEACHERS’ HELP-ONE-ANOTHER CLUB 


LIBRARY READING 


GENEVA HIGHLAND 


H@ MY RURAL school of twenty pupils 
of all grades needed practice in silent 
reading. Few cared to read library books. 
I made use of several devices to create 
new interest in reading. The school li- 
brary was small, and I was able to borrow 
nearly one hundred books and a bookcase 
from a neighboring district whose school 
was closed. The presence of a different 
bookcase and a quantity of books new to 
the children captured the interest of all 
at once. 

The pupils were also fascinated by my 
typewriter and by anything I wrote on it 
for them. So I made out blank book- 
report forms for them to fill out each time 
a book was read. These forms were sim- 
ple enough for second-graders, and re- 
quired the listing of title, author, setting 
of story, chief characters, name of char- 
acter they liked best and why, and num- 
ber of pages in the book. Each child was 
required to make one book report each 
month. 

Each month I gave tests in speed and 
comprehension in both oral and silent 
reading and kept charts on the bulletin 
board showing each individual’s progress. 
Reading abilities improved, and there was 
a decidedly greater interest in books and 
authors. 


[EFT-HANDED CHILDREN 


MAUDE E. BIRKEY 
BH DO YOU have left-handed children 


in your first and second grade who 
turn their hands upside down when they 
write? They hold their hands in this po- 
sition because they have failed to turn 
their paper to a position exactly opposite 
to that a right-handed child would use. 
If the paper is not in the correct position, 
the child will turn his hand so that he can 
see what he is writing. If he has already 
formed the habit of holding his hand up- 
side down, it will take persistent effort on 
the part of the child and utmost patience 
on the part of the teacher to correct the 
habit, but it can be done. 

Be ever watchful of the position of the 
paper. Help the child to remember to 
turn his hand so that it is in the correct 
position. Children enjoy having gold 
stars on their papers. Paste a gold star on 
the back of the child’s left hand and tell 
him to keep the hand in such a position 
that he can always see the star while he 
writes. This device will help him, 
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PLANTS FOR GIFTS 


WILMA COLEY 


H DURING the early part of Novem- 

ber last year, my first-grade pupils 
began to collect shallow bottles, dishes, or 
glasses which could not be used for any- 
thing at home. We procured one can of 
enamel paint, which was enough to paint 
one vase for each pupil. Each child 
brought two cents to help purchase a 
narcissus bulb for his vase. 

We filled the vases with pebbles, placed 
the bulb at the top, and covered bulb and 
pebbles with water. For ten days we kept 
the vases in a dark place, and then set 
them along a sunny window in the class- 
room. Each child was responsible for 
the care of his bulb. 

Just before Christmas, we tied a bright- 
colored ribbon around each vase. By this 
time the plants had grown several inches. 
These narcissus bulbs made fine gifts for 
the children to take home. 





TO CLUB CONTRIBUTORS 


@ VERY likely you have developed some 

method or device that would help other 
teachers. Perhaps you have been particu- 
larly successful in teaching a certain sub- 
ject or have some practical, new idea for 
schoolroom management. Teachers every- 
where are looking for suggestions to help 
them increase their efficiency. We shall be 
glad to have you submit ideas that have 
proved workable for you, since we feel sure 
that our other readers will find them use- 
ful, too. We pay, on publication, one dol- 
lar for each article used in this department. 


In preparing articles for the Help-One- 
Another Club, please observe carefully the 
following points. 

No article should exceed 300 words. 

Put your name and address in the upper 
left-hand corner of the first page of each 
manuscript. (A married woman should give 
her Christian name, not her husband’s. ) 

Typewrite your article, if possible, using 
double spacing; otherwise write plainly, on 
one side of the sheet only, and leave space 
between the lines. 

If you are submitting more than one ar- 
ticle, use a separate sheet of paper for each. 

If you send a letter with an article, write 
it on a separate sheet. However, no accom- 
panying letter is required. 


Articles submitted to the Help-One- 
Another Club which we are unable to pub- 
lish are not returned. Address mail for this 
department to Teachers’ Help-One-Another 
Club, THe Instructor, Dansville, N.Y. 





INTEREST IN SOCIAL STUDIES 


S. MARIE SNOW 


H IN MY social-studies group, grades 

three and four, I have found a helpful 
review device. When I wish to have my 
class recall the work of the semester, I ask 
each pupil to prepare ten questions, each 
one requiring a one-word answer. 

At the beginning of a class period dif- 
ferent pupils are asked to read their ten 
questions. They call upon certain pupils 
to answer them. 

I find that this method correlates with 
English work in securing clear, concise 
interrogative sentences. 


HISTORY PLAYS 


BESS PANNELL 


B WHEN my history class completes 

the study of the “Boston Tea Party,” 
or any other historical event, the charac- 
ters occurring in the event are listed on 
the blackboard. The children then write 
playlets centering around the characters 
listed. 

Each child’s, playlet is judged by the 
other pupils, and the best playlet is pre- 
sented in an assembly program. These 
little plays keep the children interested in 
their history lessons. 


IMAGINATIVE DRAWING 


SISTER MARY JEAN 
HB THE following method of teaching 


imaginagrve drawing. in the lower 
grades proved: to be both interesting and 
successful. 

The drawing period one afternoon was 
opened by telling the pupils that before 
beginning their drawing lesson, they 
would take an imaginary trip for about 
five minutes. They pretended to get on 
the train at Nashville, Tennessee, since 
they had recently completed a study of 
Nashville. When the pupils were on the 
train, their attention was called to a beau- 
tiful valley far below them. They were 
asked to take a good look into this large, 
wide valley, and, in order to gain a lasting 
picture, to close their eyes for a few sec- 
onds and try to get vividly in mind some 
particular thing that was in the valley. 

The pupils were then asked to take their 
crayons and draw what they had seen. 
Some of them drew a space surrounded 
by trees; others drew houses of various 
forms with streams near by; and two boys 
drew a barn with cattle near. 
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HOST AND HOSTESS 


BERTHA G. RAMES 


B AMONG the school committees there 

should always be included the “Hos- 
pitality This committee is 
made up of a host and a hostess, and is 
changed at regular intervals. 

The boy as host enjoys getting a chair 
for the schoolroom guest and furnishing 
her with a book if necessary. He may do 
other things that seem fit. 

The hostess particularly enjoys chat- 
ting with the guest about the materials 
on display. On the whole, the girl is a 
little more gracious than the boy, and 
relishes the chance to do the honors. 

The host is generally not so eager to 
serve as the hostess, but sometimes the oc- 
casion demands it. 


Committee. 


ALCOHOL EDUCATION 


FLORENCE WOOD 
® WE MADE a large chart and put a 


dividing line through the center. One 

half was headed, “Help from Liquor” and 
the other half was captioned, “Harm from 
Liquor.” ‘Then we searched the newspa- 
pers for items to paste under each head- 
ing. At the end of a four-week period, 
the first half of the chart was still blank 
and the other was filled with items titled 
as follows: 

Liquor Blamed in Slaying. 

Trucker Convicted of Drunken Driv- 
ing. 

Alcohol Is Public Enemy Number One. 

We are still looking for an item to re- 
lieve the unbalanced space under “Help 
from Liquor.” 


A SET OF WALL POCKETS 


MARY HAMPSON 


BH THE pupils of my primary grade 
used to keep their crayons, scissors, 

and other small articles in their desks. 
Since these things frequently fell out of 
the desks, I made wall pockets for them. 

I used two pieces of tan crash, one 
about five yards long and a little more 
than a foot wide, the other a little nar- 
rower and about two yards longer. I made 
little pleats in the edge of the longer 
piece to secure fullness, and stitched it to 
the wider piece on three sides and in sec- 
tions, forming pockets. Each child’s 
name was printed above his pocket. 

lo make the pockets more attractive, I 
put on a bright blue binding. Brass rings 
and pushpins fastened the pockets to the 
wall just below the blackboard. 
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A BOOKLET OF WORK 


EDNA VAN SYCELE 


B WHEN my first-grade report cards 

are sent home, each child takes with 
him an attractive booklet made of the 
written and art work that he has done 
during the period. 

For each booklet I arrange the art, seat- 
work, writing, and so on, alternately, sew- 
ing them together at the edge, using the 
longest stitch on my sewing machine. 
Some of the larger papers are folded back 
so that they may be opened out when 
looking through the booklet. 

The children cut the pictures for the 
covers of the booklets from colored pa- 
per, or they use colored hectographed pic- 
tures, which are cut out, and pasted on 
bright-colored construction paper. 

One of our most attractive covers was 
Jack Be Nimble in black and white on 
orange construction paper. 

The finished book is 6 x 9 inches. Pages 
showing decided improvement in any line 
are gold-starred. These little books are 
highly prized by parents as well as by the 
children. Since the work is at hand to 
substantiate the grades on the report 
cards, I have no complaints. 


AN INFORMAL SURVEY 


EVELYN SPENCER 


M SOMETIMES a simple little survey 

gives a point of attack in handling 
the problems of the day’s work. Tell the 
children that you are going to give them 
a test in which each may make a perfect 
score. Then distribute mimeographed 
sheets with the following questions, leav- 
ing plenty of room for answers. 

. What is your favorite study? 

2 What study do you think will be 
most useful to you after you are through 
with school? 

3. What is your favorite game? 

4. What do you like to do in your 
epare time out of school? 

§. Have you a hobby? 
it? 

6. What do you-plan to do to make a 
living when you grow up? 

7. Do you like to do your work alone 
or do you prefer to work with others? 

8. Underline the kind of story you like 
best: History; Fairy; Mystery; Animal; 
Adventure; Travel; Sea. 

A study of the answers to these ques- 
tions will help in a better understanding 
of your pupils’ personalities. 


If so, what is 
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WEATHER REPORT 


H M. BERRY 


M WE HAVE a large heavy pasteboard 

card with strips fastened on it, behind 
which cards may be slipped. The names 
of months; days of the week; such weath- 
er words as cold, chilly, warm, hot, bright, 
sunny, cloudy, raining, snowing, damp, 
changeable, beautiful, a fine day; and also 
and, very, This is, Today is, and It is are 
printed on stiff cards. A weather reporter 
is selected for a week. His work is to 
choose words to fit the day, and place 
them behind the strips in the board. 

When finished, a day’s report may be 
something like this: “This is November 4. 
Today is Wednesday. It is cold and bright. 
It is a fine day.” 


PREPARING A GIFT 


HILDA W. BLISS 
H LAST November each child brought 


to school his mother’s favorite recipe. 
The teacher hectographed them, putting 
each child’s name at the bottom of his 
recipe. In December, in an art period, 
the children made booklet covers of red 
paper, printing the word RECIPES in 
black at the top, and using a small cutout 
gold-paper teakettle as decoration. The 
kettle was cut by pattern from the best 
freehand effort. 

The recipes were put inside the covers 
and fastened. On the flyleaf the child 
wrote a Christmas greeting to his mother. 
The gift was attractive, useful, and inter- 
esting because every mother was eager to 
see the favorite recipe of her co-patrons. 


THE GAME OF “TRADES” 


MARGUERITE B. WORTHINGTON 
H THE pupils of my third and fourth 


grades have taken much interest in 

their social studies since we began play- 
ing “Trades.” The class is divided into 
two groups, which are stationed at oppo- 
site sides of the playground. The chief 
occupation of some country is selected by 
one group. The children of this group 
cross the playground to within ten feet 
of the other group. A conversation sim- 
ilar to the following takes place: 

First group: “Here we come.” 

Second group: “Where from?” 

First group: “The Netherlands.” 

Second group: “What is your trade?” 

Then the children of the first group, 
without talking, demonstrate the work 
they have chosen, which may be digging 
acanal. As soon as the children of group 
two guess correctly, they try to catch the 
children of group one, who run for the 
home goal. Anyone caught belongs to 
group two. After that it is group two’s 
turn to present a trade. 
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CLUB EXCHANGE 


M IN THESE columns THe INstructor publishes notices from teachers who 
wish to have their pupils exchange correspondence with the children in other 
schools. We cannot guarantee that letters will be answered, but we assume that 
teachers who send in notices will make an effort to have their pupils acknowledge 
all letters received. All notices should be signed by the teachers themselves, and be 
addressed to: THE INstRUCToR, Club Exchange, Dansville, N.Y. 
Notices are published in the order of their receipt. It is suggested that they be 
mailed soon to insure their publication during the present school year. 


Alabama.—My school of eight hundred pupils, 
grades one to twelve, wishes to correspond with 
schools in other states, our island possessions, and 
Canada. We are located in the coal-mining dis- 
trict of Alabama. The pupils promise to answer 
all letters and they will send class pictures to 
those who send class pictures to them. Address 
all correspondence to: Mr. M. G. Couch, Parrish, 
Alabama. 


Indiana-—My fifth, sixth, seventh, and eighth 
grades and I would like to exchange letters, pic- 
tures, post cards, and souvenirs with teachers and 
pupils of the same grades in other states of the 
United States and foreign countries. We prom- 
ise immediate answers to all letters received. 
Address: Mr. Lendall Terrell, Box 305, Salem, 


Indiana. 


lowa.—Grades four, five, six, seven, and eight 
of my rural school would like to exchange pic- 
tures and letters with other pupils of the United 
States, its possessions, and foreign countries. Ad- 
dress: Miss Elizabeth Cox, Tray No. 2, Murray, 
lowa. 


Kansas.—My pupils of the sixth grade would 
like to correspond with pupils of the same grade 
in other sections of the United States or its pos 
sessions. Address mail to: Miss Marcia J. Welch, 
Washington School, Council Grove, Kansas. 


Missouri.—The pupils of my fifth grade wish 
to correspond with pupils from all of the states 
and territories of the United States. Every 
letter will be answered promptly. Address: 
Miss Louise Martin, Jefferson Park School, Clin- 
ton, Missouri. 


Missouri.—My pupils in the fourth, sixth, and 
eighth grades and I would like to correspond, and 
exchange pictures or souvenirs, with pupils and 
teachers in different sections of the United 
States. We promise a reply to all letters. Ad- 
dress all mail to: Miss Evelyn Steidley, Novelty, 
Missouri. 


Missouri—My pupils in the first and second 
grades would like to exchange letters with pu- 
pils in the same grades in all of the states of 
the Union. Address: Miss Nell Holcombe, 
Randles, Missouri. 


Missouri.—My pupils of the sixth and eighth 
grades and I wish to exchange letters and pic- 
ture post cards with pupils and teachers in the 
United States and foreign countries. Our school 
is in a county of southeast Missouri. We prom- 
ise to answer all communications. Address mail 
to: Miss Maude Hearn, Upper-Grade Teacher, 
Richwoods School, Richwodéds, Missouri. 


Nebraska.—The pupils and teacher of Valley 
Grove School, District No. 10, wish to exchange 
letters, pictures, and souvenirs with other pupils 
in the United States and foreign countries. All 
letters will be answered. Address all mail to: 
Miss Gay Darwin, Box 174, Guide Rock, Ne- 


braska. 


New York.—Pupils in my third, fourth, and 
fifth grades would like to exchange letters and 
pictures with children of these grades in Can- 
ada, Mexico, Alaska, and the extreme western 
states. Address mail to: Mrs. Mary H. Jenks, 
R.D. No. 2, Groton, New York. 


Ohio.—The pupils in the English department 
of the Krumroy School, grades six, seven, and 
eight, would like to exchange letters or post cards 
with pupils of the same grades in the United 
States or foreign countries. All letters will be 
answered. Address mail to: Mrs. W. G. Cooper, 
39§ East York St., Akron, Ohio. 


Ohio.—My sixth-grade class would be glad to 
exchange products, letters, and pictures with 
other schools, anywhere. Promptness in answer 
ing will be stressed. Address mail to: Mr. 
David B. Evans, Route 4, Centralia School, 
Chillicothe, Ohio. 


Ohio.—My pupils of grades five, six, seven, 
and eight would like to exchange letters, pictures, 
and products with pupils of the same grades in 
the United States, and especially with pupils in 
Alaska and our island possessions. Address: 
Mrs. Grace Vannatta, 72 Columbus Rd., Mount 
Vernon, Ohio. 


Pennsylvania—The pupils of my sixth grade 
wish to exchange letters and pictures with other 
pupils of the United States, its possessions, and 
foreign countries. Address: Miss Estella E. 
McKeever, Second Street School, 712 Second St., 
Catasauqua, Pennsylvania. 


Pennsylvania.—My pupils and I are interested 
in those schoolroom situations that bring a 
smile to the faces of everyone. Tell us about 
the funny things. We should like also to 
exchange letters, pictures, products, rocks, 
post cards, and so on, with schools from every 
state and possession of the United States. 
We promise prompt replies. Address: Miss Ethel 
Ketter, Clairton, Pennsylvania. 


Pennsylvania—The pupils and teacher of 
Washington Crossing School would like to ex- 
change letters, pictures, post cards, and souvenirs 
with teachers and pupils of the United States, its 
possessions, and foreign countries. All communi- 
cations will be promptly acknowledged. Address: 
Miss Annetta Arnold, Washington Crossing, 
Pennsylvania. 


Texas.—Grades five, six, and seven of 1.0.0.F, 
School are publishing a newspaper as an English 
project, and would like to exchange copies with 
other schools publishing papers. Address: Miss 
Blanche Greenhill, 10.0.F. Home, Corsicana, 
Texas. 


Wisconsin—Grades three, five, seven, and 
eight of Hillsdale School, District No. 5, would 
like to exchange letters and pictures with pupils 
of other schools in the United States and other 
English-speaking countries. Address all mail to: 
Miss Libby M. Novak, Moquah, Wisconsin. 
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Visual Education 
through Motion Pictures 


WILLIAM LEWIN 


Teachex of English, Weequahic High School, Newark, New Jersey, 
and Chairman, Committee on Motion Pictures, 
Department on Secondary Education, National Education Association 


B@ THE first language of mankind was 

a language of picture symbols, and 
today the picture remains the only uni 
versal language of the world. Therein, of 
course, lies the secret of the universal ap 
peal of the photoplay. 

In the classroom, likewise, 
make an instantaneous and universal ap- 
peal. Furthermore, through language 
many kinds of knowledge may be inter- 
related. The same picture may serve as an 
aid to the teaching of geography, of civ 
ics, of literature, of art, of composition, 
of music, of history, of science—an end- 
less procession of correlations. The post 
er, the photograph, the diagram, the still 
film, the glass slide, the microscope, the 
telescope, the motion-picture projector, 
and many other devices serve to bring the 
world into the classroom. 

Visual and auditory aids, however, are 
rarely to be used as ends in themselves. 
They are means to the ends of education. 
They serve to build knowledge, habits, 
attitudes, character. 

The fundamental principles of visual 
instruction are these: (1) pictures im 
part information faster than do words; 
(2) by imparting information rapidly, 
pictures arouse and hold the interest of 
children; and (3) by arousing interest, 
the picture opens the way to self-activity, 


pictures 
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which is the essence of 
all education. 

The aim of teachers 
of photoplay apprecia- 
tion is to develop in 
the child independent 
critical judgment and wholesome atti 
tudes regarding the photoplays he sees. 

Among the newer short subjects of edu- 
cational interest are a series of one-reel 
films based on the activities of the Boy 
Scouts of America; new reels in the 
“Crime Doesn't Pay” series, and a featur- 
ette based on Eugene Field’s “Little Boy 
Blue.” There are also the first two sub- 
jects in the “Milestones of the Theater” 
series—Bard of Avon, dealing with the 
life of Shakespeare and the early staging 
of Shakespearean plays; and the Chinese 
Theater, dealing with the way in which 
the Chinese theater functions, as com- 
pared with our filming of a Chinese sub- 
ject. 

Teachers who wish to add impetus to 
visual education in their schools will be 
interested in the brief mimeographed re- 
port on “Audio-Visual Education,” pub- 
lished by T. C. Prince, General Supervisor 
of the Duval County schools at Jackson- 
ville, Florida. This is one of the best five- 
page statements on the subject that I have 


ever read. 





Scenic Design for Noah's Ark in "The Green Pastures’ 








, 


Forthcoming Films 
and Suggested Readings 


Many classes will wish to write to one or more pro- 
ducers about photoplays they are studying or 
books they would like to see screened. To save 
postage, such letters may be sent in a single large 
envelope addressed to THE INSTRUCTOR, Visual 
Education Department, Dansville, New York. We 
shall be glad to forward them for you. 


Che upward trend in films of school inter- 
est continues. By posting on the bulletin 
board a list of books of which screen versions 
are being made, alert teachers can stimulate 
much worth-while reading. 

es 

In anticipation of seeing the film version of 
Two Years before the Mast, girls and boys 
will not only wish to read Dana’s book, but 
also will be open to suggestions for the read- 
ing of other worth-while stories of adventure 
on the sea, like Stevenson’s Kidnapped and 
Treasure Island, Marryat’s Masterman Ready, 
Cooper’s The Pilot, Kingsley’s Westward Ho! 
and Sabatini’s Captain Blood. 

& 


It may be some time before the plans for 
filming Knights of the Round Table are com- 
pleted. Meanwhile, pupils will do well to 
read Tennyson’s Idylls of the King and Sir 
Thomas Malory’s Le Morte d’ Arthur. 


* 

After reading The Prisoner of Zenda, it 
would be extremely interesting to make a list 
of episodes that could be filmed, and then to 
take a vote of the class as to the scenes they 
would most enjoy seeing on.the screen. Let- 
ters on this subject will be welcomed by the 
MGM Studio. 

e 


One of the best means of securing more 
films of interest to teachers and pupils is to 
write to directors and producers commenting 
on plans for forthcoming films and on com- 
pleted films which have been discussed in 
class. 

The best letters are those that tell which 
scenes are most and which least enjoyed, and 
the reasons why; letters suggesting stories 
that you would like to see filmed, particular 
scenes in those stories that you would like to 
see screened, and possible casts; and letters re- 
porting in detail the critical discussion of 
films in the classroom. 
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The Selectmen 
of Plymouth Meet 


(Continued from page 27) 


not draw new logs to build a larger 
house of worship at the western end 
of our big common field? 

MODFRATOR—Our numbers are, 
indeed, increased, and more are com- 
ing from the homeland. We shall 
have need of this. We shall start at 
once to get the logs, now that the 
harvest is over. It may be that next 
year our Thanksgiving will be in a 
new house of worship, for the colo- 
nists must thank our Heavenly Fa- 
ther in a fitting manner for His 
bountiful mercies to us. 

WILLIAM —BRADFORD—Honorable 
Moderator, craving thy pardon, may 
I speak again? 

MODERATOR—You may proceed, 
Brother William Bradford. 

WILLIAM BRADFORD—It was very 
sad to me as I came from the public 
square, to this House of God where 
we hold all our meetings, to see Sister 
Prudence Stickney in the pillory, even 
though she was being properly pun- 
ished for talking about her neighbors. 
May I beg her speedy release, as she 
seems quite contrite? 

MODERATOR—The loss of thy wife 
has made thee softhearted toward 
women. But I trust Sister Prudence 
has been sufficiently punished. I will 
order her immediate release. 

WILLIAM BREWSTER — Merciful 
Moderator, John Winshrop. 

MODERATOR—Brother Brewster. 

WILLIAM BREWSTER—Many of our 
people outside the settlement are ill. 
The Indians have ravaged the corn- 
fields and destroyed the crops, and our 
people have barely escaped with their 
lives. Can we not help them? They 
gave us of their hay for our stock. 

MODERATOR—We shall send them 
food and medicines, and shall call a 
doctor. We shall build more and 
better stockades around their homes. 
Thy own health was so marvelously 
spared, with that of Miles Standish, 
the first winter in this new country, 
when all others were so stricken, 
that thou still feelest in gratitude for 
those who are ill, and it is well. 

JOHN GOODMAN—Honorable Mod- 
erator, John Winthrop. 

MODERATOR—Brother Goodman. 

JOHN GOODMAN—The rules of our 
colony permit us to appoint con- 
stables to assist the Selectmen in en- 
forcing our laws. We fear at any 
time thou wilt be called from 
amongst us to become first president 
of the New England Confederation, 
and we shall be forced to seek an- 
other man as our Moderator. May 
I suggest the appointment of a con- 
stable, and, if the need should be, 
that more be chosen later? 

MODERATOR—I do thank thee, 
Brother John Goodman, for the trust 
with which thou hast honored me by 
this expression. Should I be called 
to be the first president of the New 
England Confederation, I pledge my- 
self and all my belongings to the 
service of my people, so help me God. 
I agree to your suggestion, and shall 
appoint a constable. 

Are there more matters of moment 
to come before this meeting of the 
Selectmen of our colony? If not, we 


shall adjourn. May God go with thee. 





Out of the Sky 









FOUNDED 


1899 


All Checks Sent by 
Fastest Air Mail 


T.C.U. believes that help given quickly 
is doubly valuable 
Always a Good Word for T.C.U. 


“Tam very much pleased with the manner in which 
the T.C.U. handled my first request for indemnity 
due to illness I shall say a good word whenever 

can for the fairness, promptness, and sympathy of 
this organization and hall endeavor to _ interest 
cthers in joining.’’—-Velnette M. Sickels, Freeport, 


it’s “Sensible” to be T.C.U. Protected 
“I have certainly found that the T.C.U. is all that 


it guarantees to he called upon them twice dur- 
ing the month of December 1935, due to the fact 
I had two different illnesses and I received my ben 
efits both times on atter my claims were filed 
feel it is a sensible course to take to carry health 
accident and quarantine insurance illian 


Sterrett, Lake City, lowa. 
Only 3 Days from “Claim” to “Check” 


“For the past ten years I have been a member of 
T.C.U 


During that time it has been necessary for 
me to present a claim for illness only twice Rach 
time I have found your company to be courteous, 
prompt and fair in the settlement I especially ad- 
mire the promptne with which you settle the 
claims The last one I sent to you was mailed on 
Saturday ifternoon and the following Tuesday 
morning I received your check by air mail.” 


Miss Oriean Bullard, Meridian, Miss. 
Helped Three Times by T.C.U. 


“Thank you so much for the check This is the 
third time I have called upon the T.C.U. for help, 
amd each time my claim has been settled prompily 
and fairly.”"—-Mes. M. Estella Hansen, E. Stan- 
wood, Wash. 


Found Comfort in T.C.U. Protection 
“This was the first experience for me in ‘seeking 
shelter’ under the T.C.U. umbrella. The days I was 
confined were gloomy, rainy ones outside. but I had 
the comfort of knowing I was protected for my first 
rainy days. I have been in the TLC for about 
ten years."’—Loraine Jaeger, Peoria, Ill. 


Check Came at Just Right Time 
“The T.C.U. check came at just the right time to 
help pay the bill I want to express my thanks 
for the fairness and promptness with which my set- 
tlement was mack hall use every opportunity to 
recommend a T policy to my  friends,’’— 


&r.c.0 
Mary Ella Wallis, Austin, Tex. 


Makes Iliness Easier to Bear 
‘Thank you for your prompt and courteous settle- 
ment of all claims. It is a pleasure to deal with 
1 company that is so prompt and fair in making 
settlements You can be sick with a little more 


grace when you know a part of your expenses will 
be paid without checking on your own bank ac- 
count.”’—W. M. Caudill, Murray, Ky. 
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IN TIME OF NEED 


... ITF YOU'RE UNDER 
THE T.C.U. UMBRELLA! 


If you are already under the T.C.U. Umbrella, one of the 
facts you have discovered about T.C.U. protection is the air 
mail speed with which help comes in time of need. If you are 
not enjoying the protective benefits of this helpful 37 year old 
organization by teachers for teachers, do not overlook T.C.U. 
“Air Mail Service.” It is so comforting to know that when you 
are under the T.C.U. Umbrella you will get— 


MONEY QUICKLY--When You Need It Badly! 


Sickness, Accident and Quarantine are the three costly risks every 
teacher has to face. They so quickly eat up one’s cash reserve —espe- 
cially when regular income stops. T.C.U. Protection is provided exelu- 
sively for teachers to assure them of a 
guaranteed income when they are dis- 
abled and kept from their work. 


\4 
‘ 
‘ 
Shared by thousands the cost is as low v 
as a nickel a day. Surely you cannot 
afford to carry the risk alone, when a 
single accident or illness may wipe 
out your accumulated savings or place 
you in the embarrassing position of 
being dependent upon others, A 
nickel a day in your expense budget 
will scarcely be missed, but what a 
glorious feeling it will be to know 
that “Out of the Sky Will Come Help 
for You in Time of Need.” 


BE SAFE---Get Under 
the T.C.U. Umbrella 


It costs so little to be safe—and costs so 
much to be sorry. Hf you are not already en- 
joying T.C.U, Protection, mail the coupon 
today. Get all the facts of what it means to 
be under the T.C.U. Umbrella. Remember, 
no agent will call. and sending the coupon 
will place you under no obligation whatever. 


Teachers Casualty Underwriters 


875 T.C.U. Bidg. Lincoln, Nebr. 





me ee 


FREE INFORMATION COUPON 


To rue T.C.U. 875 T.C.U. Buttomne, 
Lincoin, Nese. 


I am interested in knowing about your Protective Benefits. Send me the 
whole story and booklet of testimonials. 


Name a a ee 


Address 


(This coupon places the sender under no obligation—No agent will call) 
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POEMS OUR READERS HAVE 





ASKED FOR 





THE READING MOTHER 


STRICKLAND GILLILAN 


I had a mother who read to me 

Sagas of pirates who scoured the sea, 
Cutlasses held in their yellowed teeth, 
“Blackbirds” stowed in the hold beneath. 


I had a mother who read me tales 

Of Gelert, the hound of the hills of 
Wales, 

True to his trust till his gallant death, 

Faithfulness blent with his final breath. 


| had a mother who read me lays 

Of ancient and glorious and golden days; 
Stories of Marmion and Ivanhoe, 

Which every boy has a right to know. 


I had a mother who read me the things 

That wholesome life to the boy-heart 
brings; 

Stories that stir with an upward touch— 

Oh, that each mother of men were such! 


You may have tangible wealth untold; 
Caskets of jewels and coffers of gold. 
Richer than I you can never be— 

I had a mother who read to me. 


Used by permission of the author, 


THE FLOWER OF LIBERTY 


OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES 


What flower is this that greets the morn, 
Its hues from Heaven so freshly born? 
With burning star and flaming band 
It kindles all the sunset land: 
Oh, tell us what the name may be,— 
Is this the Flower of Liberty? 

It is the banner of the free; 

The starry Flower of Liberty! 


In savage Nature’s far abode 
Its tender seed our fathers sowed; 
The storm-winds rocked its swelling 
bud, 
Its opening leaves were streaked with 
blood, 
Till lo! earth’s tyrants shook to see 
The full-blown Flower of Liberty! 
Then hail the banner of the free, 
The starry Flower of Liberty! 


Behold its streaming rays unite, 
One mingling flood of braided light,— 
The red that fires the Southern rose, 
With spotless white from Northern snows, 
And, spangled o’er its azure, see 
The sister Stars of Liberty! 

Then hail the banner of the free, 

The starry Flower of Liberty! 
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The blades of heroes fence it round, 
Where’er it springs is holy ground; 
From tower and dome its glories spread; 
It waves where lonely sentries tread; 
It makes the land as ocean free, 
And plants an empire on the sea! 

Then hail the banner of the free, 

The starry Flower of Liberty! 


Thy sacred leaves, fair Freedom’s flower, 
Shall ever float on dome and tower, 
To all their heavenly colors true, 
In blackening frost or crimson dew,— 
And God love us as we love thee— 
Thrice holy Flower of Liberty! 
Then hail the banner of the free, 
The starry Flower of Liberty! 


From “The Poetical Works of Oliver Wendell Holmes.” 
Used by permission of Houghton Mifflin Company. 


A VISTA 


JOHN A. SYMONDS 


These things shall be! A loftier race 
Than e’er the world hath known shall 
rise, 
With tlame of freedom in their souls 
And light of knowledge in their eyes. 


Nation with nation, land with land, 
Unarmed shall live as comrades free; 

In every heart and brain shall throb 
The pulse of one fraternity. 


New arts shall bloom, of loftier mold, 
And mightier music thrill the skies; 
And every life shall be a song, 
When all the earth is paradise. 


WHAT HAVE WE DONE TODAY? 


NIXON WATERMAN 


We shall do so much in the years to come, 
But what have we done today? 
We shall give our gold in a princely sum, 
But what did we give today? 
We shall lift the heart and dry the tear, 
We shall plant a hope in the place of 
fear, 
We shall speak the words of love and 
cheer, 
But what did we speak today? 


We shall be so kind in the afterwhile, 
But what have we been today? 

We shall bring each lonely life a smile, 
But what have we brought today? 

We shall give to truth a grander birth, 

And to steadfast faith a deeper worth, 

We shall feed the hungering souls of earth, 
But whom have we fed today? 


We shall reap such joys in the by and by, 
But what have we sown today? 

We shall build us mansions in the sky, 
But what have we built today? 

*Tis sweet in idle dreams to bask, 

But here and now do we do our task? 

Yes, this is the thing our souls must ask, 
“What have we done today?” 


JACK FROST 


HANNAH FLAGG GOULD 


The Frost looked forth on a still, clear 


night, 

And whispered, “Now, I shall be out of 
sight; 

So, through the valley and over the 
height, 


In silence I'll take my way. 
I will not go on like that blustering train, 
The wind and the snow, the hail and the 
rain, 
That make such a bustle and noise in vain; 
But I'll be as busy as they!” 


So he flew to the mountain and powdered 
its crest. 
He lit on the trees, and their boughs he 
dressed 
With diamonds and pearls; and over the 
breast 
Of the quivering lake, he spread 
A coat of mail, that it need not fear 
The glittering point of many a spear 
Which he hung on its margin, far and 
near, 
Where a rock could rear its head. 


He went to the window of those who slept, 
And over each pane like a fairy crept: 
Wherever he breathed, wherever he 
stepped, 
By the light of the morn were seen 
Most beautiful things!—there were flow- 
ers and trees, 
There were bevies of birds and swarms of 
bees; 
There were cities and temples and towers; 
and these 
All pictured in silvery sheen! 


But he did one thing that was hardly 
fair— 
He peeped in the cupboard: and finding 
there 
That all had forgotten for him to prepare: 
“Now, just to set them a-thinking, 
I'll bite this basket of fruit,” said he, 
“This costly pitcher I'll burst in three! 
And the glass of water they’ve left for me, 
Shall ‘tchick’ to tell them I’m drink- 


ing. 
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(use cow 


@ Yes! Such 
casionally occur.* And a woman’s skin can 
be white and free of chapping all winter 
long, also, by using ITALIAN BALM, 
regularly each day. Italian Balm spreads 





freaks or albinos do oc- 


widely—lasts surprisingly long—saves your 
purse. Try it at Campana’s expense—then 
you be the judge! Mail the coupon éodayl 


(*Authority: “Nuggets of Knowledge”—Geo. W. Stimp- 
son. Pub., A. L. Burt Co.) 


Campana’ 
Italian Balm 


THE ORIGINAL SKIN SOFTENER 


CAMPANA SALES CO. 
1002 Lincoln Highway, 
Batavia, Illinois 






Gentlemen: I have never tried 
ITALIAN Baim. Please send me 
Vanity bottle FREE and postpaid. 


Name 


Address..... 


| 
| 
| 
| 


City State - 
In Canada, Campana, Ltd., I-1002 Caledonia Road, Toronto 





TEACHERS, PRINCIPALS 


In Big $5,000 ‘blue coal?’ 
Prize Contest 





Mail coupon for full information 


© Just imagine—a glorious vacation trip 
for two—to Europe or Bermuda —abso- 
lutely Free! These thrilling ocean voy- 
ages are special awards to teachers and 
Principals of major prize winners in the 
big $5,000 Contest for School Children. 
Urge your pupils to enter. For full in- 
formation on how to get these delightful 
free trips, fill in coupon below and mail 
to ‘blue coal’, 120 Broadway, New York, 
N. Y. Don’t wait. Send coupon today. 








Pitan a ens aen cancne ane ar ais ep onl eeraen al 

| ‘blue coal’, 120 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

| Please send me full information and Entry 

| Cards for the ‘blue coal’ Contest for School 
Children. 

Name... Ee a ape ee | 

| School Address | 

| I am a Teacher oO Principal [) | 
Elementary School (] 1) 

| Secondary or High School () l 


The Mysterious Writer 


(Continued from page 55) 


any child’s request, he began the 
story of Alice in Wonderland. Oc- 
casionally he would stop for breath 
and the little girls would immedi- 
ately pipe up, “Go on, please!” 

“Better wait until next 
Lewis Carroll would reply. 

For a few seconds the children 
would be silent; then they would 
cry in a chorus, “Now, go on. It’s 
next time now!” 

And so almost all the charming 
tale of Alice in Wonderland was told 
that afternoon on the river. Later, 
Alice asked her friend to write the 
story for her, which he did; then 
friends begged him to have it pub- 
lished so that other children might 
enjoy it. Now it is read all over the 
world, in many different languages; 
grown-ups as well as children enjoy 
it; and all the children in the world 
are a great deal richer than they 
would have been had Lewis Carroll 
never told the tale that day. 

All through Charles Dodgson’s 
life, he kept up the pretense of be 
ing two people, and it became almost 
a byword among the children to 
stand outside his door and sing or 
chant gaily: 

“If only Mr. 

today, 

And Carroll 

want to stay; 

But oh, we'd like to chat with him, 

and joke with him, and play.” 


: ” 
time, 


Dodgson is at home 


Lewis isn’t, we don’t 


A Star Family 


(Continued from page 55) 


“It is not in the Milky Way, but 
to help find it, look first for the 
brightest star you can see over there 
in the Milky Way.” Grandma 
pointed to the northeast. 

It wasn’t hard for all the children 
to discover beautiful Capella, as she 
said the star was called. 

“Now look south of Capella, out- 
side the Milky Way. You can see a 
little group of stars that are not so 
bright, but that seem to twinkle. 
If you look sharp and have good 
eyes, perhaps you can count eight or 
nine stars in it. There are many 
more, but you can see only the 
brightest of them.” 

“IT can see only eight,” said Jane. 

“T believe | nine,” said 
Roy, squinting hard, “but one is 
pretty dim.” 

“IT can see only six,” said Ruth. 

“It is the group called the Ple- 
iades,” said Grandma, “and there are 
some pretty stories connected with 
it. One is this: 

“The Pleiades were the daughters 
of the giant, Atlas, and Pleione, a 
nymph. Six of the stars are easy to 
see, but the seventh is not so easy to 
find with the naked eye. That one 
is called the Lost Pleiad. The story 
is that she fell in love with a mortal 
and was so embarrassed to have been 
attracted by one so far beneath her 
family that she hid herself. 

“If you will get acquainted with 
the principal groups of stars and 
learn the stories the ancients used to 
tell of them, you will never lack 
something to interest you.” 


can see 
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Now eome 











the threatening 


“INDOOR 
DAYS” 


BITTER WINDS and slushy ground keep children cooped 


up indoors more, both at home and at school. Care of 





health becomes doubly important. During the winter, 
modern schools emphasize health-instruction. For pupils 


in poor health are often handicapped in their studies. 


To help you ground your class in the fundamentals of 
health, the Home Economics Department of the Kellogg 
Company has prepared special material which outlines 


interestingly the rules of right living and eating. 


Regularity is important. For this reason, Kellogg’s 
PEP 30% Bran Flakes are particularly good for children. 
This delicious cereal has just enough bran to be mildly 


laxative — and helps keep normal children regular. 


Get your free copies of the 
Kellogg instruction aids. Write 
to Home Economics Depart- 
ment 211, Kellogg Company, 
Battle Creek, Michigan. 
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A Fit-for-the-kamily 
NEWSPAPER 














authoritative 


A daily newspaper... so vital and 
that it is esteemed by persons of mature and critical 
judgment the world over ... yet so constructive and 
wholesome that it may be welcomed without reserva- 
tion into homes where there are growing children — 
that is The Christian Science Monitor. 

In grade and verity of its news content, the Monitor 
is unsurpassed. Exclusive material, gathered by its 
world-wide staff, appears in each issue. 


voking editorials inspire as well as interpret. 


Thought-pro- 
Business, 


politics, sports are reported daily ... music, art, 
literature, drama, have regular coverage. Women’s 


interests have two or more special pages each week. 

To young readers, the Monitor makes a definite 
appeal with two regular juvenile pages each week be- 
sides feature material each day. The entire content is 
such as to stimulate genuine interest in world events. 

Give your family the benefit of this “fit-for-the 
family” newspaper. A special trial subscription (see be- 
low) brings thirty-six issues to your home, including 
each Wednesday the Weekly Magazine Section. 


THE 
CHRISTIAN SCIENCE 
MONITOR 


AN INTERNATIONAL DAILY NEWSPAPER 


Published by The Christian Science Publishing Society 
Boston, Massachusetts 
_ CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR 
DEPT. IM-i1, ONE, NORWAY STREET, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


Please send The Christian Science Monitor to the address below for six weeks (36 
issues), beginning at once. I enclose $1.00. 


Address 


Price of regular Monitor subscriptions: 


| Name 
| 


C) 1 month $0.75 The Wednesday issue only, including the 
C) 3 months 2.25 Magazine Section: 
" _) 1 year $2.60 
C) € months 4.50 Special Offer: 

1 year 9.00 C) 6 issues 25 





International Day at School 


(Continued from page 32) 


from travel agencies, we made a stage 
setting showing a section of a dock. 
At one side, in front of the screens, 
we placed a large table, upon which 
stood a globe. A chair behind the 
table, and two chairs at each end, 
completed a setting for the customs 
othcer. 

Across the opposite end of the 
stage we stretched a rope between 
two wooden posts. The space be- 
hind was where the children who 
were meeting the boat were to stand. 
The middle section of the stage was 
entirely empty. Across the front 
hung large placards bearing initials 
to inform incoming passengers where 
to place their baggage. (The chil- 
dren of grade 1A made the letters. ) 

Songbooks were placed in the seats 
of the auditorium so that the guests 
could sing with us. 


THE 


As the scene opens, the customs 
inspector is writing busily at a table. 
Two deck hands are sweeping and 
talking. They mention the ship 
that is due from its voyage around 
the world, and remark about the 
many people who have come to meet 
the boat. The inspector gives the 
deck hands permission to let the 
people come in. The entire 1A class, 
consisting of about twenty-five chil- 
dren, crowd to get the best places 
behind the rope. They sing “The 
Big Round World,” in Churchill- 
Grindell Book 4, page 19. 

Whistles blow, and people meeting 
the boat wave hands and handker- 
chiefs, cheer, and so on. 

Twelve small boys, dressed like 
sailors, walk down steps, stand at at- 
tention, salute, and relax. They sing 
“Sailor Boys,” in Churchill-Grindell 
Book 2, page 14. Then they stand 
at back of stage. 

Three boat stewards, dressed in 
white hats and white trousers, hand 
baggage to deck stewards who place 
it at left of stage in front of the 
visitors who are meeting the boat. 
One steward stands at foot of steps 
to collect landing cards. 

Twelve kindergarten children, 
dressed in various foreign costumes, 
come down next and sing “Foreign 
Children,” by R. L. Stevenson, 
page 116 in Juvenile Music, “Music 
Education Series.” They then seat 
themselves on and between bags and 
suitcases. 

Nine American children, return- 
ing from abroad with all kinds of 
foreign flags, come down amid cheers 
and waving. They sing “Home, 
Sweet Home,” in Twice 55 Plus 
Community Songs, and then group 
themselves behind the inspector's desk 
in front of the screens. 

Then singly, in pairs, or in groups, 
come children from different lands, 
wearing natipnal costumes (obtained 
at home or from friends). They 
sing or talk in the language of the 
country which they represent. (The 
children who did this volunteered to 
take part.) 

The Holland group comes noisily 
off the boat in rhythm with the 
chorus, by tapping on the steps, while 
the group in assembly sings “Holland 
Maids,” in Churchill-Grindell Book 5, 


PROGRAM 


page 19. A father and mother, with 
their three children (a man and his 
wife, natives of Holland, and thei: 
three children took these parts), 
make considerable confusion, scold- 
ing the inspector in the Dutch 
language as he is trying to have them 
open their baggage. 

In. the midsc of 
principal, dressed as a ship's captain, 
makes his appearance at the top of 
the steps. The sailors salute; every- 
one stops talking. One boy, stand- 
ing by the piano, holds up cards 
bearing the numbers of songs to be 
sung by those on the stage and those 
in the audience. The following were 
chosen. All are to be found in Twice 
55 Plus Community Songs. 

“Juanita.” A Spanish boy steps 
forward and an American girl holds 
the Spanish flag in the background. 

“Aloha Oe.” A Hawaiian child 
dances while stage children hum. 

“Sweet and Low.” English group 
stands with flag. 

“Love’s Old Sweet Song.” A 
lictle Irish girl comes forward. 

“Auld Lang Syne.” Scotch group 
stands in center with their flag. 

After this program on the stage 
was concluded, a woman who had 
just returned a world cruise 
showed moving pictures which she 
had taken. 

Tea and cakes were served by a 
real Japanese mother and some help- 
ers at the Japanese booth. The Ital- 
ian mothers, at their own suggestion, 
served spaghetti and meat balls. The 
visitors wandered around and became 
acquainted with one another. 

From nine to ten o'cock, on the 
morning of our International Day, 
the primary grades examined ex 
hibits. 

At a quarter past ten the program 
was given for the grammar grades, 
after which they were free to ex- 
amine exhibits. The primary chil- 
dren saw the program at a quarter 
past one, and afterwards returned to 
their classroom. All the adults came 
in the afternoon and evening. 

A large percentage of the children 
wore costumes all day, whether they 
were on the stage or not, and many 
teachers and mothers did also. 

The stage production was an hour 
long. The total amount of mone} 
spent, including the rental of th 
booths, was about five dollars. 

To follow up our internations 
program, I used a project with : 
large outline world map, and rhyme 
and posters of children in other lands 


this, the school 


from 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 
Music 


Churchill-Grindell Books 2, 4, and ' 
(Churchill-Grindell). 

Juvenile Music, “Music Educatiot 
Series” (Ginn). 

Twice 55 Plus Community Song 


(Birchard ). 
Informational Materials 


“Good Morning” Posters (Quake 
Oats Co.). 

Hallock, Grace T.: Around th 
World with Hob (Quaker Oat 
Co.). 

“Let’s Go Traveling,” A World Ma 
Project (Quaker Oats Co.). 
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How Can You Develop 
Better Parent-School Relationships? 


(Continued from page 11) 


FROM THE RURAL VIEWPOINT, Discussed by Margaret E. Bieri 


present relationship is best, perhaps, 
for your school. It may be that the 
present status is preferable to an or- 
ganization with objectives which 
have little meaning and no drawing 
power. 

If your lot has fallen into a district 
where the third condition exists, you 
have an excellent opportunity to do 
some pioneering which should be 
profitable to both school and parents. 

Remember that no teacher can by 
some formula mold any group of 
human beings all into the same 
modes of thinking and acting. Be- 
gin with the simplest type of friend- 
ly relationship, which is probably the 
friendly call. Then extend a friend- 
ly invitation from you and your 
group of children to the parents to 
visit the school. Don’t be discour- 
aged if you get only a small re- 
sponse; plan immediately for another 
Parents’ Visiting Day. Your audi- 
ences will grow in enthusiasm and 
numbers. Perhaps light refreshments 
would add to the sociability. 

The program for such a visiting 
day should be in the afternoon, prob- 
ably during the last quarter of the 
day. Hold classes that would be in- 
teresting to both pupils and parents. 


Plan from the beginning of the 
school year to keep enough of the 
children’s written work so that com- 
parisons may be made showing each 
child’s individual progress. Do not 
stress competition with — others. 
Samples of the September and Octo- 
ber penmanship papers may be dated 
and mounted side by side. The 
child’s spelling graphs, arithmetic 
graphs, his compositions with a few 
definite suggestions for improvement 
written on them by the teacher, and 
notes of improvement made in suc- 
ceeding papers, are of interest to the 
parents. After your program of 
class work, have some of the chil- 
dren explain their graphs and other 
exhibits. Later suggest that the 
parents examine the exhibits while 
you help to interpret the work that 
is being done. Encourage the par- 
ents to come to school at any time, 
but ask them to come especially on 
Parents’ Day. 

We have found these visiting days 
to be real adult education projects 
in our rural schools. They foster a 
better understanding of what the 
modern school is trying to do. They 
are an entering wedge for a closer 
bond between school and parent. 


IN VILLAGE SCHOOLS, Discussed by Delia E. Kibbe 


reigns, where little control is at- 
tempted, where co-operative guidance 
exists, where they have been well or 
badly managed; (3) differing native 
capacities, abilities, levels of achieve- 
ment, and personal experiences. 

To meet each of these situations as 
an individual challenge is a task of 
such proportions that if any  satis- 
factory degree of success is to be 
achieved, the parents and teachers 
must co-operate at all times. If they 
will come together with an honest 
desire to discuss the child’s possibili- 
ties and limitations; his need for dis- 
ciplines, such as appropriate home 


responsibilities; the necessity of en- 
couragement for the timid child, or 
a calm control for the nervous child; 
and if parents will state frankly 
their ambitions for the child, the 
possibility of success will be multi- 
plied a hundredfold. 

The co-operation may be effected 
by teachers and parents, each eagerly 
stepping out to meet the other; by 
sincere conferences over child prob- 
lems; by the organization of groups 
that will work on common problems 
and report findings; or by identifi- 
cation with groups like the state and 
national Parent-Teacher Association, 


IN LARGER COMMUNITIES, Discussed by H. L. Turner 


Teachers are not a race apart, but 
rather citizens of the community, 
state, and nation. It has been long 
recognized that the teaching of citi- 
zenship is a most important function 
of the school. How may the teacher 
perform her duty in this respect if 
she is not herself a good citizen? 
Only by active participation may she 
come to know how society lives, and 
moves, and has its being. Member- 
ship and active participation in a 
reasonable number of community or- 
ganizations and activities are a part 
of every teacher’s community re- 
sponsibility. Through the perform- 
ance of such duties, teachers make 
a place for themselves in the com- 
munity and hence increase the re- 
gard of community leaders for the 
schools, 

Good teaching and active citizen- 
ship are personal functions of the 
teacher which contribute toward 


better parent-school _ relationships. 
There is needed, in addition, consid- 
erable conscious effort in actual pub- 
licity for the school and its work. 
Meaningful home-contact reports of 
pupil progress are important. School 
and local publications may keep be- 
fore parents worth-while activities, 
accomplishments, and requirements 
of the school. Well arranged and well 
executed P.T.A. programs, school ex- 
hibits, community excursions, and 
demonstrations of special school ac- 
tivities are invaluable aids to de- 
sirable school publicity. Keeping the 
school before the community and 
keeping the community before the 
school improve both. 

Thus to develop better parent- 
school relationships, teachers must 
teach effectively, prove themselves 
contributing citizens of the commu- 
nity, and see to it that the school re- 
ceives proper publicity. 
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FOR THANKSGIVING 


PILGRIM VILLAGE CUT-OUTS 


provide a fascinating holiday project for sand table, 
story telling, history illustration—combining coloring, 
cutting, construction. 





8306 Puritan men and women, Indians, log cabins, children and 
animals, the good ship “Mayflower,” trees and plants—in out- 
line on heavy cardboard to be cut, colored and constructed into 
standup figures. When all the objects are completed a Pilgrim 
village is formed, with authentic details of costume and environ- 
ment. A splendid Thanksgiving group project, ideal for sand 
table use or for visualization of the story of the Pilgrims. 8 
sheets of outlines on cardboard with color suggestion sheet and 
detailed instruction, in portfolio. 





Price, postpaid, 6Oc 





The most novel—also the most practical seat work devised in a decade— 


FLOWER POT KIT 


Twelve popular flowers, with base for 
flower pot, in outline on cardboard. The 
floral designs are to be cut out, colored 
with crayon or water color, and fitted in- 
to the base, making a complete unit of 
flower pot and blossoming plant. On 
each base is printed a brief story of the 
origin of the plant. 

The illustration shows the printed out- 
line of the tulip and flower pot. Also, 
the tulip colored and completed. Teaches 
nature study, coloring and construction. 

Eight plates of outline design and col- 
or plate showing all blossoms; in port- 
folio, 


Price, postpaid, 6O0c 








Order your Christmas crayons early this year, and avoid disappointment— 


BUMPA 
CHRISTMAS CRAYONS 


are attractive tree decorations as well as little gifts of 
practical value. Brilliant in color, of pleasing design, and 
economical, these 744 inch figures of animals and dolls, 
each bearing «2 box of 8 good quality crayons, are desir- 
able gifts for any group of primary children. They are 
packed 6 figures and 6 boxes of crayons in a carton, deliv- 
ered for the following prices: 





1 carton ( 6 figures) - - $0.75 
3 cartons (18 figures) - - 2.00 
5 cartons (30 figures) - - 3.00 





SANTA CLAUS CUT-OUTS 


8363—Contains 8 sheets of designs 
printed on good card stock, size 
11 x 17, including the village 
church, the sleigh with reindeer, 
the glorious Christmas tree, the 
snow-laden hemlocks, happy chil- 
dren and their toys, the village 
houses and all the incidentals to 
create the atmosphere of Merry 
Xmas. Put up in strong portfolio 
with sheet of directions. Size 
11% x 18. 


Price, postpaid, GOc each 











MAIL THE COUPON 





MILTON BRADLEY CO., Springfield, Mass. 


Enclosed find Send the following portfolios: 


sae PILGRIM VILLAGE, 60c 
on FLOWER POT KIT, 60c 
seein SANTA CLAUS CUT-OUTS, 60c 


CARTONS BUMPA CRAYONS 


Name................ , 


Address eae eg Rtrat Rear 
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There is ample reason why Ester- 
brook is favored for class room 
work, The scrupulous mainte- 
nance of quality and the absolute 
standardization of grading make 
for accuracy, neatness and dura- 
bility which educators the world 
over demand — and recognize. 


A trial assortment is cheer- 
fully sent free on request. 


bstectrvuk 


STEEL PEN MFG. CO. 
68 Cooper Street 
Camden, N. J. 


Brown Bros., Lid. 
Terento, Canada 
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Wanr A 
U.S. GOVERNMENT 


* JOB 


START 


$1260 to $2100 Year 


¥ 





FRANKLIN INSTITUTE 

Dept. R231, Rochester, N.Y. 
Sirs: Rush to me without charge 

3 (1) 32-page book with list of U, 8, 

Government jobs, 


Get ready imme- / 
diately. 


Men- Women 
Big Opportunity $ 
for Teachers. & 


Mail Coupon / Name 
teday Sure. 


(2) Tell me what 
to do to get one of these jobs 
1 Address 


ART craves (NEW) 


Teachers! A book of all new and original patterns includ- 
ing posters, blackboard border 





. window decorations, sil- 


houette pictures, booklets, ete. Complete set of seasonable 

uweestiona for each month Absolutely takes care of your 
art work for the entire year All patterns actual size with 
complete instructions and colors given Just the book all 
rural and grade teachers have been wishing for! Price $1 50, 


BERNICE PARKS WILSON, Author and Publisher, 


reson, Kansas. 
“The Old District School,” a hu- 


PLAY morous school play with music, 


@ec. Send for FREE catalog describing complete 
list. GEO, F. ROSCHE & CO., 341 W. Madison 
St., Chicago, Illinois, 
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WITH AND WITHOUT MUSIC 








The Making of Books 


(Continued from page 31) 


Shooheda has put on this soft skin the 
story of the battle. Here are our 
warriors dressed in their war bon- 
nets (points to picture) and seated 
upon their swiftest war ponies. Here 
are the Sioux, our enemies, galloping 
toward our warriors. Here my fa- 
ther is killed, but the Sioux did not 
get his scalp. Brave Tokawana car- 


ried him home. (Pauses.) I shall 
keep this always. (Rolls paper. 
Exits.) 


sPIRIT OF BOOKs—The Egyptians 
discovered how to use papyrus for 
paper, and the Greeks made scrolls 
from it. 

GREEK MAN (entering in long 
white robe, carrying a scroll)y—On 
this precious papyrus scroll we have 
the stories of Aesop, the slave. The 
first story is about the dog and his 
shadow (unrolls papyrus) and this is 
about the fox and the crow. (Exits.) 

spit OF BooKS—Illuminated 
manuscript books were made by the 
monks in the monasteries during the 
fourteenth century. 

(Enter Brother Stephen, a monk, 
and Gabriel, a color grinder.) 

BROTHER STEPHEN—Ah, my little 
Gabriel, King Louis has ordered that 
an Hour Book be made. 

GaBrieL—Brother Stephen, have 
you been chosen to illuminate it? 

BROTHER STEPHEN—Yes, the book 
is for Lady Anne and she is very de- 
vout, so we must choose verses from 
the Bible to be read at certain hours 
of the day. We must illuminate each 
page beautifully. I will decorate the 
book with borders of gold; and on 
the gold I will paint the meadow wild 
flowers, and the bees and butterflies. 
Gabriel, can you make ink, grind the 
colors, and prepare the gold fit for a 
king’s book? 

GaBRIEL—Yes, Brother Stephen. I 
will make glue from eel’s skin, too. 

BROTHER STEPHEN—Good. Take 
this piece of parchment and cut and 
prepare it. I will show you how to 


rule it (shows him) with scarlet ink. 
(He and Gabriel exit.) 

SPIRIT OF BOOKS—From April to 
December, the monk and Gabriel 
worked on His Majesty’s book. 

(Re-enter Gabriel and Brother 
Stephen, the latter carrying a book.) 

GABRIEL—Nine months ago you 
started the Hour Book. 

BROTHER STEPHEN—Ah, yes, my 
book is finished, bound in violet 
velvet and fastened with gold and 


amethysts. (Caresses book as he and 
Gabriel go out.) 
sPiIRIT OF BOOKS—In 1456 the 


first book, a Bible, was printed by 
Gutenberg. 

(Enter Gutenberg.) 

GUTENBERG—Now books do not 
have to be made by hand by the 
monks. Here is the Bible that I made 
on my printing press, which has mov- 
able letters. It isn’t illuminated beau- 
tifully, as were the books made by 
the monks, but it is cheaper. More 
people can read it now. (Exits.) 

sPIRIT OF BOOKS—The hornbook 
was used in America by colonial chil- 
dren. 

COLONIAL Girt (in colonial dress 
and carrying hornbook)—Father says 
this is a book, but it is only one sheet 
of paper on which are written the 
alphabet, in small letters and capitals, 
the vowels, and the Lord’s Prayer. 
The transparent horn on it keeps the 
page from getting soiled, and the 
wooden back and handle keep it 
from wearing out. (Goes off stage). 

SPIRIT OF BOOKS-—A girl of 1936. 

MODERN GIRL (dressed in modern 
clothes and carrying three books)— 
What would we do without libraries 
and books? (Says the names of the 
books slowly.) This book has the 
most beautiful pictures. (Shows 
book.) Which shall I read first? 
( Exits.) 

Boy (rises and stretches) —Was it 
a dream? Oh! my book. (Picks if 
up carefully, and brushes it off.) 





Designs for Thanksgiving Place Cards 


(Continued from page 23) 


4. Extend the lines so that there 
is a wide space at the bottom. 

§. Make two slanting lines slightly 
curved, meeting the long lines at a 
sharp angle. 

6. Join the curved lines with an- 
other curved line. Put in two lines 
for legs and a line for the feet. 

7. To make the spreading tail 
feathers, draw around a paste jar or 
other circular object of similar size, 
or around a pattern, to make a circle. 
(The child’s own freehand circle is 
so crude that it spoils his interest in 
the design.) 

8. Add dots and a scalloped edge 
as shown in the illustration. Draw 
lines to emphasize the wings. 

After a child has made one turkey 
design he will think of ways to vary 
the design. The following are de- 
scriptions of some made by the chil- 
dren: (1) a spotted body, a plain 
circle, and a spotted edge matching 
in color the spots on the body; (2) 
stripes on the body, slanted like the 


triangular body of the turkey, hori- 


zontal stripes on the neck, and stripes 
and dots on the border of the circle. 
Steps in drawing Pilgrim woman— 

1. Draw a straight slanting line 
for the lower edge of the band of the 
cap. 

2. Draw lines to complete band, 
making it wider at the front. 

3. Add a curved line to form the 
top of the cap. 

4. Beginning at the top of the cap, 
draw three curved lines so that the 
angles form the nose and the chin. 
You will find the face difficult to 
draw at first, but the more you prac- 
tice it, the easier it will be. 

5. Add hair and eye. Make the 
collar. Color the top of the cap. 
Steps in drawing Pilgrim man— 

1. Draw a long narrow oval for 
the bottom of a hat. 

2. Make the crown like a hay- 
stack. Draw the face. 

3. Draw lines to look like long 
bobbed hair. Put in an eye. Make 
the collar. Add two lines for the 
coat. Color the hat. 








We supply 
all entertain- 
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schools, etc., 
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Primary Teachers 


Use the new 
lowa Primary Language Tests 


These tests provide objective, re- 
liable and valid measures of eight 
fundamental primary language out- 
comes. Two equal forms are stand- 
ardized for Grades 1, 2 and 3. 





Sample Set, twenty-five cents, post- 
paid. Free sample set to Primary 
Supervisors, Principals and Super- 
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Make Beautiful Furniture 
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new process of inlay- 
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, including foreign, hard-to-find 
cabinet hardware. Lists and illus- 
trates 76 blueprints of scroll pat- 

tops Kits for in- 


*, ete., that anyone can make - 
22 pages in color. 

Craftsman Wood Service Co. 
2728 Mary Street 
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can carry it with ease. Fits rief case or tal 
drawer--only 2 3/8 in. high. Guaranteed to last years. 


Only by actually seeing and trying this amazing portable can yoo 
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appreciate its superiority. Use Special C low without 


SPECIAL OFFER—ACT AT ONCE! 
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while special introduct 
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Each pupil by action or 
speech must convey his own in- 
terpretation of the character he 
is representing. 
B. Play. 

1. First act. 

a) The king’s greed for gold. 
b) The fairy’s visit. 
. Second act. 

a) The gift of the Golden 
Touch. 


to 





b) The king’s sorrow. 
c) The fairy’s second visit. 
d) The king’s joy in having 
his little daughter again. 
V. Summary of lesson. 
A: First part. 
1. Silent reading followed by 
questions. 
2. Characters discussed 
main situations discovered. 
3. Movements illustrated. 
4, Climax appreciated. 


and 


How to Teach Fairy Stories 


(Continued from page 21) 


B. Second part. 

1. Dramatic oral reading. 

2. Key sentences discovered. 

3. Children illustrate the char- 

acter they like best in the story. 
C. Third part. 

Dramatize, care being taken to 
have the children plan for the 
play. 

Test QUESTIONS 


Draw a line under the word in paren- 
thesis which makes the sentence true. 


1. Midas wanted more (clothes, 
food, money). 
2. A (witch, fairy, giant) 


granted Midas’ wish. 

3. Everything that Midas touched 
turned to (gold, silver, diamonds). 

4. Midas was a (happy, greedy, 
kind) man. 

§. I should (always, sometimes, 
never) want to be like Midas. 





Gifts ot the Thanksgiving Fairies 


(Continued from page 26) 


(The children, still showing - their 
delight, are about to leave.) But 
just wait one moment. There are 
some elves who must go along also. 
(She signals and the three elves, 
Greed, Selfishness, and Overindul- 
gence, come out of the house. They 
are ugly and are dressed in drab 

S brown costumes. Each one carries a 
small bundle. The children look 
quite disconcerted.) 

sos (distastefully)—My! Do these 
elves really have to come along too? 
] don’t like the looks of them. 

LADY BOUNTIFUL—Their names are 
Greed, Selfishness, and Overindul- 
gence. I thought perhaps you 
wouldn’t like them. Very few people 
do when they come face to face with 
them. If you are going to take all of 
that Thanksgiving dinner for your- 
selves, these elves really have to go 
along. 

RUTH—What is in those 
bundles they are carrying? 

LADY BOUNTIFUL—I shall let them 
tell you themselves. 

(Each elf comes forward in turn, 
and holds his bundle toward the chil- 
dren as he speaks.) 

GREED— 

If you would be very greedy, 

You may come along with me. 

You can stuff and stuff and stuff 
Till you say you’ve had enough. 
Then I'll spread my bundle wide 
And give you some of what’s inside. 
Aches and pains both high and low 
Vill pucker you from head to toe. 
But, if you would greedy be, 

You must pay the penalty. 

(The children look cautiously at 

ne another.) 

SELFISH NESS— 

hildren who take after me 

yire never pleasant company. 

Pt my bundle I have spaces 

Filled with most unpleasant faces, 
ispositions that are bad, 

fanners that are very sad. 

t you travel far with me, 

O hers soon will let you be. 

(The children begin to look a tri- 


¢ ashamed.) 


little 












"i 


OVERINDULGENCE— 

I’m fat and lazy, as you can see, 
And children very soon tire of me. 
I eat too much and I never work. 

All unpleasant duties I gladly shirk. 
There’s nothing here (pointing to 
bundle) you'd want to own. 
Poor marks at school, black looks at 

home, 
An oversupply of stupidity 
Is all I carry along with me. 

TED—I’m sure I don’t want more 
than my share of Thanksgiving 
goodies if I have to take all the rest 
that goes with it. 

OTHERS—No, indeed. Neither do 
we. 

HELEN—We were so thoughtless, 
I am sure that we would all much 
rather the gifts of the Thanksgiving 
Fairies were sent around to people 
who have even less than we have. 

LADY BOUNTIFUL—lI am very hap- 
py to hear you say so. You may go 
with the fairies, and I shall also send 
with you the elves, Helpfulness, 
Happiness, and Generosity. 

(The three elves come out of the 
house. They wear bright blue and 
gold costumes. Each one carries a 
small bundle.) 

HELPFULNESS— 

Helping hands make faces bright, 
For there’s joy in doing right. 

In my bundle I’ve a smile 

That will make the day worth while. 

HAPPINESS— 

Where kind and loving deeds abound 

There also happiness is found. 

I bring songs and words of cheer 

That all with carefree hearts may 
hear. 

GENEROSITY— 

I bring happy comradeship, 
Joys without an end; 

For he who’s very generous 
Will never lack a friend. 

LADY BOUNTIFUL—Are you quite 
sure now that these are the elves you 
wish to go with you? 

ALL—Oh, yes, yes. 

DOROTHY—We are sure that with 
helpfulness, happiness, and generosity 
our Thanksgiving will be joyous. 
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; to make this 26,000 mile President Liner 


lilt ARIES SI 


No longer need you plan for 
years and years to get a lot of time, then spend 
a good small fortune to go round the world. 

Regular world-cruising President Liners 
make possible this greatest of all voyages now, 
in no more than 104 days. And for as little as 





See multi-colored Singapore 


$1033 First Class . . . for the whole, exciting 
26,000 mile cruise to 21 fascinating ports in 
14 different countries! 

On top of shortened time and lowered cost, 
you now may sail exactly when you please, for 
these President Liners start out every other 
week ,.. and you may board your ship at either 
New York, Los Angeles or San Francisco. 


A Fascinating Itinerary 


Sailing from New York, you will first visit 
Havana and the Panama Canal. Then, from 
California, you follow the Sunshine Route to 
rare Hawaii, Japan, China's Shanghai and 
Hongkong, and the Philippines’ Manila. 

Next come Singapore—at the world’s cross- 
roads, Penang, India’s Colombo and Bombay, 
Egypt's Port Said and Suez and Alexandria, 


The Sunshine Route is a fact 


WORLD CRUISE 


Go next summer in only 104 days 


for just $1033— complete! 


Naples and Genoa in Italy, Marseilles . . . and 
finally, again, New York. (If you begin your 
trip in California, you'll end it with the jour- 
ney through the Panama Canal.) 

Either way, the cost is just $1033. 

This includes your First Class outside state- 
room and excellent, varied meals and enter- 
tainment on board a big, smooth-riding ship 
with bright, informal public rooms and ample 
play decks, even an outdoor swimming pool 

. and carefully planned sightseeing, with 
guides and local transportation, in each of the 
foreign countries on your route! 

If you would like to cut your time away to 
only 85 days, you may do so by crossing Amer- 
ica by train, eliminating Havana and Panama. 

If, on the other hand, you have extra time, 
take advantage of the President Liners’ unique 





See a Philippine market place 


service to cruise as you please. Stopover any- 
where, visit ashore or make sidetrips, continue 
when you are ready on the next or another of 
these fortnightly-sailing ships. 


Get Full Information 


Tickets good for two full years cost only $854 
First Class. And a favorable exchange that mul- 
tiplies your American dollars by two and three 
in many foreign countries makes shore costs 
and sidetrip expense very little. 

Get all details from your own Travel Agent 
now. Ask too about President Liner trips 
through the Panama Canal to California or 
New York, and to the Orient. Or write us for 
a new, fully descriptive, illustrated book. 

Offices at 604 Fifth Avenue, New York; 
110 S. Dearborn Street, Chicago; 514 W. Sixth 
Street, Los Angeles; 311 California Street, San 
Francisco ... and other principal cities, 


New York-California + Orient « Round the World 


DOLLAR 


Steamship Lines 
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A Unit of Work on the Pilgrims ) 
(Continued from page 51) 
2. Participation. “Faith of Our Fathers,” Gray Lester, Katherine M.: Great Pictures (Scott Foresman). “The First 
Group and individual singing Book of Favorite Songs, p. 20. and Their Stories, Books Two and Thanksgiving Day.” 
*n classroom and auditorium 2. Millet: “The  Gleaners. Four (Mentzer Bush). Gordy, Wilbur Fisk:  S/ories of 
3. Study of great composers. Correlating hymn: “Harvest McConathy, Osbourne; and others: American Explorers (Scribner). 
a) Georg Frederick Handel Hymn,” Universal School Musi: Music in Rural Education (Silver “The Indians,” p. 23. 
b) Franz Joseph Haydn. Series, Book One, p. 106. Burdett). Grover, Eulalie O.: Sunbonnet Babies 
V. Music correlations. 3. Photograph of Wartburg in Holland (Rand McNally). 
Books to Read to Children ; ee 
A. History. Castle. Correlating hymn: Judd, Mary C., comp.: Wigwam 7 
1. England. “A Mighty Fortress Is Our Avery, F. L.; and Leitzell, F. L.: Stories Told by North American - 
“The Minuet’ —Underhill God,” One Hundred and One Prose and Poetry, 6th year (Sing- Indians (Ginn). Ex 
French (Victor 22992). Best Songs, p. 95. er). “The Master of the Har- Kaler, James Otis: Calvert of Mary- ~ 
2. Hoiland. D. Reading (biography). vest,” by Carlotta Gattie. land (American Book Co.). e 
. . ° . ‘“ . . ’ 't3 Stl 
a) “Mister Windmill,” Hollis 1. Georg Frederick Handel Cross, Donzella: Music Sfories for Making a Canoe”; “A Boat of als 
Dann Music Course, Third 2. Franz Joseph Haydn. Girls and Boys (Ginn). Bark”; “Indian Money”; “Trouble - 
Year Music, p. 35. VI. Outcomes. Kinscella, Hazel G.: Music Apprecia- at Plymouth”; “A Strange Reli- cot 
, “ , . , e : 1 on na 
b) “The Miller of the Dee, A. A program was presented. tion Readers, Book I (University gious Service; “The Dance Be- me 
The Everyday Song Book, B. Each child took part in the Pub. Co.). “Land of the Wooden gins’; and “An Odd Ceremony. oo 
p. 208. program and made some slides. Shoe”; “The Hanging Windmill”; Perkins, Lucy Fitch: The Dutch . 
c) “The Windmill,” Hollis C. History tests were passed by and “Holland.” Twins (Houghton Mifflin). 
Dann Music Course, Fourth the entire class. Colonial Children, “Source Readers Pumphrey, Margaret B.: Pilgrim Sto- 
Year Music, p. 79. D. Greater facility in reading in American History” (Macmil- ries (Rand McNally). 
3. Indians maps was acquired. lan). “Indian Home Life”; and Washburne, Marion: Indian Legends Chi 
“Indian Lullaby,” — Hollis E. Ability to use a dictionary “First Landing at Plymouth.’ (Rand MeNally). Cn 
Dann Music Course, Third Year more intelligently was increased. ¥e Wiley, Belle: Mewanee, the Little 
: th ail ea ‘ Books for Children to Read . ee Cri 
Music, p. 44. F. More interest in reference books Indian Boy (Silver Burdett). 
B. Nature study. was developed. Clark, Marion G.; and Gordy, W. Musi Des 
1. Wind. G. Co-operation increased. F.: First Three Hundred Years in seein 
“Who Has Seen the Wind?” H. The pupils’ sense of responsi- America (Scribner). “How Mas- Damrosch, Walter; and others: 
Songs of Childhood, p. 96. bility increased. sachusetts and Her Neighbors Universal School Music — Series, 
2. Harvest I. Tone singing improved. Were Started,” p. 192. Books One and Two (Hinds, Hay- es 
a) “The Corn Song,” Univer- J. Greater interest was taken in Coolidge, Florence C.: Litéle Ugly den & Eldredge). 
sal School Music Series, Book good music and in good pictures. Face, and Other Indian Tales Dann, Hollis: Third Year Music Eva 
Two, p. 121. B (Macmillan). (American Book Co.). 
b) “Harvesting,” Eleanor Book -_ > the Fes J Dukelow, Jean H.; and Webster, H. -————Fourth Year Music (Ameri- Fan 
Smith Music Course, Book ooRs for the Teacher H.: The Ship Book; an Elementary can Book Co.). Gre: 
One, p. 27. De Leeuw, Adéle L.: The Flavor of Reader in Social Science (Hough- Everyday Song Book (Cable). 
C. Art. Holland (Appleton-Century). ton Mifflin). “The Mayflower.” Ciddings, T. P.; and others: Songs Hia 
1. Bayes: “Departure of the Garbett, Arthur S., comp.: Gallery Elson, W. H.; and Gray, W. S.: of Childhood (Ginn). lay! 
Mayflower.” Correlating hymn: of Musical Celebrities (Presser). Elson Basic Readers, Book IV (Continued on page 69) 
Lad: 
A memente and record of school days which Sample of style A or B booklet with specimen photo and you 
your pupils will treasure through the years! choice of these cover designs in colors sent for 3c in stamps | 
“* Line 
‘ 
® 
2, } 
1 
e wa Mess 
t 
IF so ordered, your OOKLETS will also ow ae a Milte 
photo or that of be supplied with | 
your pupils or school two photos if you de- f 
will be placed on the sire, the second being Poe's 
inside front cover of a 
; pantade mounted on an in 
each booklet. This ap- rr ’ Th a I 
plies to either style of side page. he extra I 
booklet described be- charge for the second y 
low Photo will be photo is 50 cents for Sila 
. . Ly 
either oval or oblong, the first 10 booklets f 
) depending on shape of and 3 cents for c 
i photo you send us. each one over 10, i 
4 1 
‘ Ce we Skete 
A SOU 
Mie V 
Bi SOUVENIR BOOKLET Soh 
4 4 
; FOR YOUR PUPILS . 
A m 
2 . . . . . ; : . ot 
i With Special Printing in Each Booklet of Name of School, HSurely youcan guess— Some 
Sagem : A , re D 
District Number, Township, County, State, Date, Names of + Its just towish you Crristinas joy tei 
Teacher, School Board and All Pupils. (See Style A below.) And years of happ:ness. ms 
Also Furnished Without Special Printing. (See Style B below.) a 
ti 
STYLE “A” BOOKLET—WITH SPECIAL PRINTING: Size 344 x 54% inches with cover Vision 
of white pebbled bristol on which your choice of the designs shown here will appear in | Bi 
colors. Inside there are eight pages on two of which will be printed the name of your | Word 
school, district number, township, county, state, date, names of teacher, schoo! board, and ores 
pupils. The other six pages contain sentiments appropriate to Christmas. ‘The booklet is | o8 
daintily tied with a silk cord. A photograph of the teacher, pupils or school will be mount- 
ed in a panel on the inside of the front cover, if ordered. Price with photograph: 10 or E 
, less, $1.75. Additional booklets ordered at same time, 12c each. Price without photograph: ae Ne as As Yo 
Santa Claus Design No. 23 10 or less, $1.25. Additional booklets ordered at same time, %c each Coasting Design No. 31 an 
(Booklets are 3% x 5% inches in size with STYLE “B” BOOKLET—WITHOUT SPECIAL PRINTING: Same as Style “A” except that (Booklets are 3% x 5% inches in size wil Hamle 
cover design in colors) in place of the special printing of names, etc., spaces are provided in which the teacher may cover design in colors) J qu 
‘ write the date, name of teacher and school, grade, and name of pupil to whom presented. ulius 
INSTRUCTIONS for ORDERING There are also two pages in which the pupil may write the names of his schoolmates or INSTRUCTIONS for ORDERIN - an 
Gis the cate of teckt cnt ' z have them write their names for him as they would in an autograph album. The remaining Stticlaiias ati pian iBimabdin titan ache 
ce oe ont senerggh pe Macgecss ity desired. Then five pages contain appropriate poems and sentiments. Price with photograph: 10 or less, aot qu 
oe ee en een he cover design selected, $1.25. Additional booklets ordered at same time, 10c each. Price without photograph: number of souvenirs ordered, add one cent for @ Merch; 
bor pecimal printing writs lainly or print the name Se each in any quantit hame in excess It photograph lesired on the * ti 
of school, district number, township ounty tate, y: venirs, send us any good kedak point or other ® - 
date, names of teacher, school board, and pupils just When two or more teachers order together, 10 per cent discount is allowed on the entire lot. photograph of yourself or school securely wrapped # F 
you want them to appear on the souvenirs As Transparent envelopes for book!ets supplied with each order at no additional charge. with your name and address on back Perfect ret . f 
man y souvenir eee - wiered as there are names ORDER ART ‘ duction guaranteed and original photo returned 
‘Peanng on them; where pupils’ names exceed the H H injured. Full remittance must accompany order. ™ 
a a a rrom. F- A. Owen Publishing Company, (7; Dansville, N.Y. ivr Pull remit must accompany olen 
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Ata oa | “GAME” HELPED THIS TEACHER 


Annotated 
English _ umn es | SOLVE HER BIGGEST PROBLEM 
iray Book of Favorite Songs (Hall 


2 
Classics +~-/ 
| One Hundred and One Best Songs BUT, MR. SPARKS, I'M NOT A DOCTOR. HOW 


FOR USE IN UPPER GRADES (Cable) " CAN | KEEP ILLNESS RECORDS DOWN ? 
AND HIGH SCHOOLS Smith, Eleanor: Eleanor Smith Music (— 
HIS series is made up principally of aii Course, Book One (American Book 


classics in general use in the schools. They Co.). 
are carefully edited by experienced teachers of 
English and helpfully annotated. The notes are 
ample for necessary aid in interpretation but 
not so copious as to discourage original inquiry. os . . , - 
Biographical sketches, questions, outlines for By the Waters of Minnetonka 


study, ete., are included, as indicated. The list r: — . 
also includes a number of other books specially (Victor 21972; Columbia 121M). 
prepared for school reading and study. Well! “Come Unto Him’”—The Messiah, 


printed on good paper—bound in heavy paper - 
covers—moderate in price. When ordering, give by Handel ( Victor 4026). 



























I'M PROUD OF OUR HONOR ROLL, 
CHILDREN! YOU'VE DONE NOBLY! 
AND OUR ATTENDANCE FOR THE 
MONTH IS PERFECT 














( MISS SMITH HAS CUT HERS 
CONSIDERABLY... .. 
SUPPOSE YOU TALK TO HER! 


OW IN THE WORLD 
DID YOU EVER GET 
SUCH A RECORD ? 













Phonograph Records 

















name and number of each book desired and| « - oe. “i - mp» 
mention Excelsior Literature Series. The prepaid He Shall Feed His Flock”—The 
price is given after each book. Messiah, by Handel ( Victor 
Browning’s Poems. No. 11. Selected. Bio- | 4026 

graphical sketch, notes and outlines. The | ° 

selections include The Pied Piper, Herve | “Old Mother Wind” (Victor 

Riel, How They Brought the Good News | > 

from Ghent to Aix, Incident of Rv 22620). 

French Camp, The Lost Leader, Phei- “s ‘ : WW? a 

dippides, and others. $.15 | “The Windmill (Victor 22992). 
Christmas Carol, A. No. 19. Dickens. In- W ho Has Seen the W ind? ( Victor 

troduction and notes. 18 36033) 


Courtship of Miles Standish, The. No. 3. at v , : 
Longfellow. Introduction and notes. 18 “Winds of Evening” (Victor 









































Cricket on the Hearth, The. No. 21. Dickens. TW MO 
Notes and biographical sketch. 18 22992). WE ALL PLAY A GAME HERE. ots \ 0 NTHS LATER 
Democracy and the War. No. 67. Seventeen A ‘CLEAN HANDS “CONTEST. ITS FUN! se a ceemeenmaanna 
of the notable addresses of President | —_——-—-- AND IT SAFEGUARDS I'VE NEVER TURNED IN SUCH GOOD 
Wilson are included together with Lloyd \ 
George’s address on “The Meaning of OUR HEALTH RECORDS! YOU WERE A DEAR TO 
America’s Entrance into the War,” and TELL ME A F VY AND THE 
| Franklin K. Lane’s “Why We Are Fight- On the Eve of SS ‘ E ABOUT LI EBUO AND 
ing Germany.” Introduction, notes. 24 aye NOW | BEGIN TO CLEAN HANDS GAME! I'D LIKE TO 
Enoch Arden. No.7. Tennyson. Biographical —_| Thanks TELL EVERY TEACHER IN THE 
sketch, introduction, notes, questions. 15! giving SEE LIGHT... COUNTRY ABOUT iT! 
Evangeline. No. 1. Longfellow. Biographical : - : 
introduction, oral and written exercises, (Continued from page 27) 
notes, ete. 18 
Familiar Legends. No. 23. Inez N. McFee. > was ” . . 
Old tales retold for young people. 15 he wes play wang. All group around 
Great Stone Face, The. No. 9. Hawthorne. the fire place. Father gives the Sig - 
Biographical sketch, introduction, notes, we m - . : . 
story analysis, questions. noes 15 nal. They bow their hi ads a minut 
; Hiawatha. No. 27. Longfellow. Introdue- in silent prayer. Then all sing to the 
tion, notes, and vocabulary. .30 , or, 
Idylls of the King. No. 31. Tennyson. (The tune of Taps." 
Coming of Arthur, Gareth and Lynette, Day 1S done. 
Lancelot and Elaine, The Passing of G » the « 
Arthur.) Biographical sketch, introduc- sone the sun 
tion, notes, questions, critical comments From the lake, 
and pronouncing vocabulary. 24 _ 3 
Lady of the Lake, The. No. 35. Scott. Con- From the hill, 
tains map, biographical sketch, the reign : 2 ¢ 
and character of James V from “Tales From the sky. 
of a Grandfather,”” pronouncing vocabu- All 1S well. 
lary and comprehensive notes. .30 


Lincoln-Douglas Debates, The. No. 63. This Safely rest. 


ey pn oy God is nigh. The secret of the ““Game’s” success? 


cipal addresses from these famous de- 
bates. Introduction and notes. 24 


Man Without a Country, The. No. 65. Hale. —_— “eu special purifying ingredient 


Biographical sketch, historical introduc- 











tion and explanatory notes. 15 . ° 
Message to Garcia, A, and Other Inspiration- H t R ddl ERE'S a contest that has real fun-appeal, (Figures by the Life Extension Institute.) 
al Stories. No. 61. Introduction, notes. .15 1S ory ] es H’ ives atiff sciei ret a, M : a H . di le : 
Milton’s Minor Poems. No. 29. (L’Allezro, (Continued from page 52 ee ee ee Se 
Il Penseroso, Comus, Lycidas.) Bioyraph- - = page 52) | just a contest for contest’s sake. Its real pur- test. Squad leaders are appointed .«+ These 
ical sketch, introduction, notes, questions ; , mts’ be. i] ~ade _ » Cles ; ~C 
for study, comments, vocabulary. .18 Key To RIppLes pose ss bo safeguard students health and help  \eaders keep the Clean Hands Records and 
Poe’s Tales. No. 59. Selected. Introduction , improve their scholastic records. pass them in at the end of each week. Asa 
and notes. | Contents: Ligeia, The Gold 1. Roger Williams It’s the Lifebuoy Clean Hands Contest reward for a perfect score, the pupil's name 
ug, e asque ¢ 4 — ei ° J * . . “ 7 ” : 
Sestsieet fatten Weenene She ell of 2. Thomas Hooker a proved success... Entered into by over is listed on a “Roll of Honor which the 
the House of Usher, The Assignation, and 3. Miles Scandic! 16,000,000 students . . . Under the super- teacher keeps on a prominent blackboard. 
A Descent into the Maelstrom. 24 - Niles Standish - f -r 400,000 teachers Sj le? Yet we have re 1s how tl 
Silas Marner. No. 33. Eliot. Biographical 4, John Winthrop vision Of over ‘ eachers. Simple? Yet we have records tos 10W that 
sketch, notes, questions for study on each The overwhelming success of this particu- the Clean Hands Game has been highly 
chapter, critical comments and bibliog- ’ - : , wieer— Hectivei . , “NCeSs ; i 
cake. Oke test auuaiete aii wb = lar contest——from a health point of view~ effective in reducing abse neces among children 
lished for class study. .30 is due to the special purifying ingredient in and in raising hygiene records of schools. 
Sketch Book, The. No. 39. Irving. Introduc- + Lifebuoy Health Soap’s lather. This ingre- F oad « ur shoulders! —sta 
tion and notes. Contains most of the es- A Test on Treasure | di : y di ty he lar b y hen o 7 " ” / rs ry ee aoe 
says used in school, including Rip Van tent ts not found in any other popular brand of Clean Hands Contest today! And specify thar 
j Winkle and Legend of Sleepy Hollow.  .30 " toilet soap. Children love its clean, fresh scent Lifebuoy be used in all cases-—because of that 
bah and atu, Nex 18 Aro Be Island that vanishes with the rinsing precious purifying ingredient! 
lines. Also contains The Forsaken Mer- — ; i clusive ingredient is responsible ope : : 
fe FS (Continued from page 52) Pps pi lites Special ingredient increases 
others, 15 ; - deal age ; 
Some Water Birds. No. 25. Inez N. McFee. Kev to Tuer its effectiveness in ridding your hands of mildness 
Ei a -- stories. 15 germs as well as dirt. Use Lifebuoy yourself—for hands, bath, com- 
Treasure Island. No. 69. Stevenson. Pre- : . Tt ci , »vel ji : 
aa Gar ter aha ee te. 1. Billy Bones Hew te get the game under way plexion. Your skin will revel in the mild, 
graphical introduction, explanatory notes, 2. Black Dog creamy Lifebuoy lather. For that special 
ae he study, susmested compost 3. Pew Every child should be instructed to wash his ingredient which makes Lifebuoy a berter 
Vision of Sir Launfal, The. No. 5. Lowell. 4. Doctor Livesey; Squire hands often —always before meals— coumeneee cleanser, also makes it a milder 
i Biographical sketch, notes, questions. — .15 ya ene with Lifebuoy! Itshould beimpressed complexion soap, “Patch” tests on 
ordsworth’s Poems. No. 13. Selected. Bi- Oe upon him that his hands are carriers the skins of hundreds of women 
ographical sketch and notes. 15 5. Long John Silver : - . 8 : 
. ; 8g : of germs—27 different kinds of germ prove it is 20% milder than many 
: SHAKESPEARE 6. Spy-glass diseases which threaten health! so-called “beauty” and “baby” soaps, 
As You Like It. No. 47. Introduction, notes 7. Captain Flint 
and questions. = 24 8 “His iol ” 
size wil Hamlet. _No. 49. Introduction, notes and ‘i sspamsora. 
- questions, — — 24 9. Smollett 
ulius Caesar. No. 41. Introduction, notes . r ‘ki 
ERIN and questions. - , -24 10. Jim Hawkins 
—_, —_ 43. Introduction, notes and 11. Abraham Gray 
ons. 
t for , Merchant off Venton, The. No. 45. Introduc- ™ 12. Tom Redruth 
mn the tion, notes and questions. 24 13. Hunter HEALTH SOAP 
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ORDER THESE RECENT BOOKS 
AND KEEP UP TO DATE 


CHILD PSYCHOLOGY Revised Edition) 
By John J, 8. Morgan 


Iealistic im ite approach, because based on experi- 
ental work, and easy to follow because of ite system- 
{ treatment, this book offers sensible practical 

tvice in specific problems of child training 
602 pp., $3.00 
TESTING CHILDREN’S DEVELOPMENT FROM BIRTH 

TO SCHOOL AG 
By Charlotte Buehier and Hildegard Hetzer 
A complete account of the famous test system, from 
first to sixth year inclu leveloped at the Uni 
versity of Vienna by the authors, this book will be of 
vital interest to these who deal with young children 
With the developmental hart amd the profile form 
which accompany t! text any teacher can perform 
and record these simple objective tests 

litus., 191 pp., $3.50 


PSYCHOLOGY OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOL SUBJECTS 
By Luella Cole 


Lively in style and brimful of concrete illustrations 
and workable remedies, here is an uptodate book 
whi the teacher will e every day 
Say. Professor A. M. Jordan, of the University of 
Noh Carolina The ex} ition is so clear and the 
explanation of learning principles »© precise that it 
ia bound to acquire neiderable favor,"’ 

330 pp., $2.00 


STANDARD TESTS IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
By Loule W. Webb and Anna Markt Shotwell 


Not too technical for even the beginning teacher, this 
book will definitely help you in your specific prob 
leis, Intelligence tests are considered by age and 
grade levels, achievement tests by subjecta, Samples 
«of representative tests and lists of other available 
testing media are included, The book covers nursery 
school through sixth grade, 632 Pp.».......00+-+.. $2.76 


EDUCATION OF CHILDREN in the PRIMARY GRADES 
By John Louis Horn and Thomas White Chapman 


An organized set of principles emphasizing the child 
rather than the sub) matter and the procedures of 
the primary grades liiscussions are so detailed and 
apecitc that the teacher may learn both how to pro 
ceed and how to judge the outcome of her work 
291 pp., $1.75 


AN INTRODUCTION TO SEX EDUCATION 
By Winifred V, Richmond 


An authoritative and dignified liseussion written 
with common er Tie amd widely recommended — by 
teachers, peychologista and the medical profession 
Presents in imple form the biology, history, and 
peychology of sex Invaluable for all who deal with 
young peopl Awarded Honorable Mention by 
The Parents’ Magazine Mhus., 200 PP.» $2.00 
Farrar 4 Rinehart, inc. 
232 Madison Avenue, New York City 
Please send me postpaid the tithes I cheek below: 
. 3.00 
« Devel upment. ° 3.40 
f the Elementar oe jertn 2.00 
the ~~ A— Behe 2.75 
f Children in the A he ary Grades 1.75 
fer Kdueetion 2.00 





© | will pay postman 
Name 


Address 


om delivery 


FARRAR & RINEHART, Inc., New York 
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teacher——-no mon¢ jotonous exercises or confus- 
ing detaila. Just imple, easy, home-study 
method Takes only a fow minutes—averages only 
a few cents—a day \ grind”’ or hard work. 
Every step is clear as crystal!—simple as A-B-C 
throughout, You'll be surprised at 
your own rapid progress, From the 
start you are learning real ‘tunes’ Pick Your 
by note. ‘Quickly’ learn to play Course 
“jazz” or classical selections Guit 


Piano ar 
lolin Saxophone 
Lt iy 


stage | “Okutale 
or ule 
subene La! 


right at home in your spare time. 


Free Book and Demonstration Lesson 


r 
Don't be a waliflower, Send for cote Clarinet 
Free Booklet and Free Demonstra- i Cetlo 
tion Lesson, These explain our ~~ 
wonderful home study method fully Trumpet 

aml show you how easily and Mane Recerdion 
quickly you can learn to play at an 
little expense, Mention your fay Voicevend. Speech 
Orite instrument Write NOW, Culture 
Instruments supplied when needed, Harmony and 
cash or credit. Drume and Tropes 


(Plect 
5-String or Toners 


U. S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


611 Grunewick Bidg., New York City 














The Best Low-Priced Song Book 
Golden Book of Favorite Songs 


Suitable for schools of ail kinds and for assembly 
and community singing. Contains 202 of the 
world's best songs, 192 with music, 128 pages, 
Durable “rope bristol" covers. rice, 20c per 
copy, postpaid. 12 or more copies, 1 5c per copy, 
postpaid. 100 copies or more, shipped , one ad. 
dress, $13.00 per hundred NOT PREP 

F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Denese N, ¥. 





Teachers! 
You'll find Parties and Plays in it, 


Sold on News Stands or by Subscription 
Write for FREE Sample Copy. 
Children’s PLAY MATE Magazine 
Cleveland, Ohie 














Agnes Guesses It 


(Continued from page 31) 


AGNES—Do you like to make pot- 
tery? 

cut-wee—I have great love for 
it; and for all the desert things I 
have much love: the pifion nuts, the 
pretty stones, Ba-ba, my little goat, 
and the rabbits. But now I must go 
to meet Loki, my Navaho playmate. 
(Exits right.) 

spirir—Well, Agnes? 
guess what is in the box? 

AGNES—I think it must be an In- 
dian bowl. 

spiit—No, it isn’t a bowl. 

AGNES—An Indian costume? 

sprxait—No. (She calls.) House- 
keeper! 

AGNES—I don’t understand. 
here comes someone else. 

(Housekeeper enters right, carry- 
ing the cat, Good Fortune.) 

HOUSEKEEPER—My good master 
is a famous artist who painted the 
death of the lord Buddha for the 
temple. And this is my master’s cat, 
Good Fortune. 

AGNES—Why is she called Good 
Fortune? 

HOUSEKEEPER—For many reasons, 
my dear, that you can find out for 
yourself, This most unusual cat is 
the Cat Who Went to Heaven, 

AGNES (suppressing a giggle with 
difficulty) —Excuse me, but I never 
heard of such a thing. 

HOUSEKEEPER—Indeed? That is 
because you do not know her. 

AGNES—Why did she go to heav- 
en? 

HOUSEKFEPER—You 
that out for yourself. 

AGNES—What a strange answer! 
Spirit, I think the artist’s painting is 
in that box. 

spirit—No; but don’t give up 
guessing. (She calls.) |Annchen 
Amsee! 

ANNCHEN AMSEE (barefoot, in na- 


Can you 


Oh, 


must 


find 


tive German costume, enters and 
curtsies)—Please forgive my bare 
feet, but the boys ran off with my 
shoes. 


AGNES—Oh, what a shame! You 
must find it very uncomfortable. 

ANNCHEN AMSEE—I did, at first, 
because three other girls and I were 
to meet the Prince. They lost their 
too. But the Prince said we 
looked fine and could stay for the 
banquet just as we were. 

AGNES—The Prince? 

ANNCHEN AMSEE—Yes, of course. 
You see, I am one of the Hay Village 
Children of Germany, and I was 
chosen to be a maid of honor to the 
Prince. The boys were jealous of the 
girls and ran away with our shoes. 

AGNES—They must be mean. 

ANNCHEN AMSEE—QOh, not al- 
ways. Why, one time, when Forest 
Farmer’s Mariandel burned a big hole 
in her dress and had to wear an apron 
over it to the school party, Heini 
Peterle and Fat Friede said they 
would thrash anyone who dared to 
laugh at her. 

AGNES—What odd names 
have. Is yours just as strange? 
ANNCHEN AMSEE—You may think 

It is Annchen Amsee (curtsies). 
AGNES—I think it is a pretty 
name, and your dress is pretty, too. 
Please tell me more about yourself 
and the other children. 


shoes, 


they 


So. 


ANNCHEN AMSEE—I’m afraid I 
haven’t time. But you can find out 
for yourself what good times we 
have, especially at Granny Lenelies’s. 

AGNES—Please wait. What kind 
of fun do you have? 

ANNCHEN AMSEE—QOh, we have 
apple roasts and stories—the best 
stories you ever heard. (Exits right.) 

AGNES—Spirit, I think I know 
now what the present is—shoes! 

spirit (smiling and shaking her 
head)—No. (She calls.) Farmer 
boy! (Almanzo, the farmer boy, 
enters whittling a piece of wood 
about six inches long.) 

ALMANzZO—Did | hear you say 
something about hay? The kind of 
fun I like best of all in the summer 
is to ride on top of the hay load into 
the big barn, and then take a long 
slide to the ground. 

AGNES—Does it make you feel 
funny in your stomach, like coming 
down in an elevator? 

ALMANZO—I ve never heard of an 
elevator, but if it’s any good at all 
my father would have bought one, 
because he has the best farm in New 
York, and in the whole world, may- 
be. 

spirit (aside to Agnes)—Almanzo 
is a farmer boy of an old-time farm. 
Almanzo, tell us what else you do on 
the farm. 

ALMANZO—Well, on rainy days I 
go fishing for trout with Father. 
Then, on pleasant days, there are all 
kinds of things todo: picking straw- 
berries, stacking the beans, helping to 
shock oats and wheat, drinking ice- 


cold eggnogs that Mother makes, 
and— 
AGNES—Don’t you ever go to 


school? 

ALMANZO—I do in the winter 
when Father doesn’t need me, and for 
a short time in the spring. I didn’t 
have to go on my birthday. 

AGNES—You didn’t? I never 
heard of such a thing. What did you 
stay home for? 

ALMANzZO—Well, it was in the 
winter, so in the morning I trained 
the calves to know what “Whoa” and 
“Giddap” meant. Then, all afternoon 
I coasted on the sled that Father had 
made me, and in between times I ran 
into the house for apples and dough- 
nuts and cookies. 

AGNES—What fun! 

spirttr—Almanzo, may I have that 
piece of wood? 

ALMANZO—‘Surely, I can get lots 
more and bigger pieces if you want 
them. 

spIrIT—No, thank you. This will 
do. (Almanzo exits right, whistling.) 
Agnes, how long do you think this 
piece of wood is? 


AGNES—About half a foot, I 
should say. 
sPinIt—That’s good judgment. 


About one hundred years ago, in the 
State of Maine, an old peddler carved 
a doll out of a piece.of mountain-ash 
wood no bigger than this for a little 
girl. 

AGNES—My, how tiny! I should 
think the little girl would have had 
a hard time to keep from losing it. 

spirir—That’s just it! Hitty, the 
doll, did get lost, not once, but ever 

(Continued on page 71) 











Handwork Material 


The Outline Drawings in these books can all 
be used “creatively” to inspire children to 
do original work, or they may be used (over 
and over) as patterns for coloring, cutting 
and assembling in various attractive ways. 


May be ordered with The INSTRUCTOR 
(1 year $2.50; 2 years $3.50) at Special 
Reduced Prices as indicated below. 


Creative Posters 


—_ —" Numberless posters can 
f be made by the children 
CREATIVE from the 32 pages of pat- 
terns in this book. Boys, 

POSTERS girls, men, — R sew 
chickens, turkeys, irds, 

Oy 6886 CEE CANAD flowers, trees, and many 


other familiar subjects are 
included. Double-page in- 
sert in colors shows many 
ways of using the patterns. 
Heavy paper covers. Price 
60 cent ~vos‘tncid. Add to 
The INSTRUCTOR for 50c. 














Instructor Poster Patterns 7°°;'h: 


Each of these books con- 
tains patterns for making 
30 posters of varying sizes 
up to 54 inches long. 20 
of the patterns in each 
book are of Mother Goose 
characters; others deal 
with children, their pets, 
and their play. No pat- 
terns alike in the two 
books. Heavy paper covers. 
Price, each book, 60 cents, 
postpaid. Add each book to 
INSTRUCTOR for 50 cts. 








Story- Book Poster Patterns 











Es Contains patterns which 
form 20 posters, size 36 x 
. 14 inches, each illustrating 
x well-known story. Some 
POSTER of the subjects are: Cin- 
derella, Rumplestiltzkin, 
PATTE RN S The Frog Prince, The Ugly 
OV CL ARNE CASAVELAND Duekling, Puss - in - Boots, 
Ay A rit Stee Jack and the Beanstalk, 
-— The Three Little Pigs, Rob- 
inson Crusoe, ete. Heavy 
, . paper covers. Price 60 
eg cts., postpaid. Add to The 
INSTRUCTOR for 50 cts. 

” Seis Poster Patterns 
—_— Patterns for making 
20 posters, 36 x 15 inches, 
illustrating health rules. 
HEALTH Ten are of Mother Goose 
POSTER characters with health 
jingles. Subjects include: 
PATTERNS Little Boy Blue (who 
Ov oa8s OOUCT SAsA drinks milk); Sleep with 
Pani Windows Open; Jack (who 
beh is never sick); Eat Fruit 
Every Day; ete. Heavy 
paper covers. Price 60 
pe mer cents, postpaid. Add to The 
INSTRUCTOR for 50 cts. 











Safety Poster Patterns 


Contains patterns for 
making 30 posters of vary- 
ing sizes up to 36 x 16 
inches, each illustrating a 
safety rule. Full 
tions are given Sub- 
jects include: Be Careful 
of Fire; Cross Streets with 
Care; Toys Trip People; 
Be Careful in the Water; 
etc. Heavy paper covers. 
Price 60 cents, postpaid. 
Add to The INSTRUCTOR 
for 50 cents. 














School Window Decorations 


Contains 16 sets of pat- 
terns for window decora- 
tions with full directions 
for making. May also be 
used in making decora- 
tions for other purposes. 
Some of the patterns are: 
Basket and Fruit, Bowl 
and Daffodils, Santa Claus, 
Red Geranium, Poinsettia, 
Bunch of Grapes, Hatchet 
and Cherries, etc. Heavy 
paper covers. Price 6 
cts., postpaid. Add to The 
INSTRUCTOR for 50 cts 








Instructor Jointed Toys :2°3h 


Each of these two books 
contains 30 patterns for 
jointed toys with full di 
rections for making. 

Book I contains twenty- 
two patterns for Jointed 
Animals, Birds, etc., and 
eight patterns for Little 
“ane Jointed Toys. | 

contains nine 
patterns for See Saw 
Jointed Toys, twenty for 
Mother Goose, and one for 
Le 6a Santa Claus Jointed Toy 

Each book bound in heavy paper covers. 

Price, each book, 60 cents, postpaid. Add eact 
book to The INSTRUCTOR for 50 cents. 


F, A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO. 
DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
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Agnes Guesses It 


(Continued from page 70) 


so many times. The many adven- 
tures she had among children, sav- 
ages, missionaries, crows, monkeys, 
and snakes make a fascinating tale. 

AGNES—Where is Hitty now? 

spIRIT—In the window of an an- 
tique shop. Of course, her complex- 
jon is a little weather-beaten, but, 
other than that, she is just as sound 
as the day she was made, although 
she is over one hundred years old. 

AGNES—That sounds like a story 
(jumping up). I have it! Hitty is 
the name of a book, and all the oth- 
ers are book characters, too. That’s 
what Helen’s present from her Uncle 
Fred is—books! 

spirit (smiling)—You've guessed 
it. If I had chosen the stories myself 
I couldn’t have selected a better 
group. (Helen’s footsteps are heard 
off stage. Agnes looks toward door 
as Spirit noiselessly leaves.) 

HELEN (rushing in waving a tele- 
gram)—Agnes, it was a telegram! 
From Uncle Fred. Listen to this: 
“Dear Helen, a happy birthday to 
you, young lady. I hope my little 
present has reached you by this time. 
Let me know whether the friends 
you make with it meet with your ap- 
proval. Uncle Fred.” Now do you 
know what the present is? 

AGNES—Yes, new books. Spirit of 
Birthday Present was 
she’s gone! 

HELEN——Who’s gone? 

AGNES (running to sunroom door, 
looking in, then turning back in dis- 
appointment )—Birthday Present. 

HELEN—What are you talking 
about? The present is right here 
where I left it. Look! (She opens 


just—why, 


box, takes out books, names them.) 


AGNES—I have met every one. 

HELEN—How strange you are, 
Agnes—just like Uncle Fred, talking 
about books as if they were people. 
Still, you may be right. The things 


the characters do are real enough. | 


Which one shall I take to school? 

AGNES—Take Farmer Boy. I know 
the children would like to meet 
Almanzo. 

HELEN—Maybe Miss Allyn wiil 
read some of the story to the class. 
Let’s hurry and ask her. (They exit 
left.) 

(Spirit reappears with book char- 
acters, with exception of Almanze. 
They group about her.) 

spiriIt—Girls and boys, these book 


_ people have a special message for you, 


too. I have asked them to recite it. 
CHI-WEE— 

Dear friends, I wonder if you know 

That when you read us, we can 


grow? 

Perhaps you’ve heard the grown-ups 
say, 

“That book had a long life in its 
day.” 


HOUSEKEEPER— 
The meaning isn’t hard to guess— 
It’s this: When a book comes off the 
press 
Its reading life is not begun 
Til someone reads it—for the fun 
Or for the lessons printed in it. 
Then it’s a live thing from that 
minute. 
And every thought the pages start 
Is a heartbeat from the story heart. 
ANNCHEN AMSEE— 
So read, and help to make us live 
To tell our tales, so we may give 
You pleasure from beginning to end, 
And introduce you to a friend. 





Indoor Play for Stormy Days 


(Continued from page 14) 


7. Word building. Have pupils 
make sets of anagram letters, using 
halves of tablet backs marked with 
crayons. Make several of the more 
commonly used letters. 

The teacher places the cards in two 
piles on the floor. Pupils choose 
sides. The teacher names a five- or 
a six-letter word The captain of 
each side sends as many men to com- 
pete as there are letters in the word 
the teacher has chosen. At the signal 
they unscramble the letters, and 
build the word with the letters in the 
Proper order, each pupil holding a 
card in front of him. [Instead of 
naming the exact word, the teacher 
may say, for example, “The capital 
of Idaho.” This makes the game 
more difficult. 

8. Charades. Choose sides. Pupils 
from one side may pantomime trades 
for the other side to guess, as in the 
game of Trades, with the same rules, 
except that there is no running, but 
Points are scored for proper guesses. 

Words may be acted out as in reg- 
ular charades. 


Quiet GAMES 


_ 1. Earth, air, fire, and water. All 
sit in a semicircle or in seats. Teach- 
&t suddenly points to one pupil and 


says either “earth,” “air,” “fire,” or 
“water.” If she says “earth,” the 
player must say the name of some 
animal before the teacher can count 
to ten. If she says “air,” the player 
must say a bird; if she says “water,” 
a fish; and if she says “fire,” he must 
remain silent. If he makes a sound, 
he loses a point. It is also an error 
to name the same creature the sec- 
ond time in a game. When a player 
has lost five points, all unite in giv- 
ing him three loud, dismal groans, 
and a new game starts, 

2. The minister’s cat. The first 
player says, “The minister’s cat is an 
active cat,” or mentions some other 
adjective beginning with “a.” The 
sentence goes around the circle, each 
player giving a different adjective 
beginning with “a.” The next round 
is with “b” and so on through the 
alphabet. If a player repeats an ad- 
jective already used, or misses three 
rounds, he is out. 

3. Twenty questions. Someone 
thinks of an object or a person. Each 
player asks him a question that may 
be answered either “yes” or “no” un- 
til twenty questions are asked. If 
no one has guessed, he is “it” again, 
and may think of something else. 

(Continued on page 72) 
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copy> without charge- Jus 


cost of mailing. 
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RENTS Mag 
en Offers to Az, 
arent-Teacher Associations 


Ne 


TWO OUTSTANDING PROGRAMS 
FOR GROUP DISCUSSION 





This FREE Service will 
assure successful, well- 
attended meetings . . . . 


he hex you may present to your 
P.T.A., Mothers Club or Child 
Study Group members a well planned, 
authoritative and interesting course 
of study for the coming club year. 
You won’t have to think about the 
topics, the source of subject material, 
the outlines for discussion or any 
other problems that make program 
planning such a difficult undertaking. 
rTHE PARENTS’ MAGAZINE has 
taken care of all the details for you. 


Wise Guidance for the 
PreSchool Child 


The first five years of a child’s life 
is a crucial time when he needs care 
ful guidance. It is to help all those 
associated with young children to a 
better understanding of what child- 
hood’s fundamental needs are and 
how best to meet them that this pro- 
gram has been arranged. It is an un- 
usual course of study and it will 
bring priceless help in handling such 
matters as early discipline, feeding, 
tantrums, ete. 


Growing Up from 
Five to Fifteen 


is particularly practical for all par- 
ents’ groups. When children go to 


school all kinds of problems and sit- 
uations arise which concern parents, 
teachers and children. Their suc- 
cess at school and in the community 
depends on whether their parents are 
able to meet these problems under- 
standingly and helpfully. This pro- 
gram takes up month by month just 
these situations and distinguished 
specialists in the field of education 
and child guidance show how best to 
handle them. 


Other Free Service Bulletins 


In addition to the programs, The Par- 
ents’ Magazine provides other ser- 
vice bulletins for distribution to your 
members. These include an “Intelli- 
gence Test for Parents”; Group 
Study for Parents, a 16-page leaflet 
for leaders; “Parents, Know Your 
Job”; Ten Commandments for Par- 
ents; “Why Join the P.T.A?” These, 
too, are available for the asking. 


Special Group 
Subscription Rates 


Members of parents’ groups may en- 
ter subscriptions at a special half 
price offer in groups of ten or more. 
In addition to the program articles, 
the magazine will bring each month 
30 other interesting, helpful features 
on the everyday problems of child 
rearing. 


‘ieee ——MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY— —-—-—-— 


PARENTS 


” 


Name 





School 


) Address 


Group Service Bureau, 
THE PARENTS’ MAGAZINE, 
9 East 40th St., New York, N. Y. 


Please send me, without charge, a sample copy of 
The Parents’ 

grams checked 
group service and the special subscription rates. 


Magazine 
below. 


and the number of pro 
Tell me more about your 


ige Programs PreSchool Programs 


State 


INII-36 
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Indoor Play for Stormy Days 


(Continued from page 71) 


Room GAMES 


1. Use of balls. Inflated rubber 
beach balls or other balls about the 
size and weight of a volleyball make 
excellent schoolroom balls. Many 
games may be invented with them 
which will provide interesting and 
valuable activities. A few exercises 
are as follows. Opposite lines face 
each other. 

Ball thrown from off chest. (Op- 
posite side catches and returns ball in 
the same manner.) 

From behind the head. 

From between the legs. 


One-hand push (right and left). 


From the shoulder (right and 
left). 
These exercises should be _ per- 


formed quickly and quietly. 
Skill can be developed and relay 
Score points for 


games inv ented, 


sides or for individuals. Give de. 
merits for dropping, or failing to 
catch, the ball. 

2. Beanbags. The making of a 
number of beanbags from scraps of 
strong cloth and filling them with 
beans forms an interesting project, 
and provides material for many 
games. Beanbags may be used for 
well supervised tag games, or for 
games of skill using a target or 3 
basket. Considerable skill can be de. 
veloped in tossing the bags into a box 
or a basket from goals. The game 
provides excitement if there are two 
sides, and scores are kept. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Bancroft, Jessie F1.: Games for the 
Playground, Home, School and 
Gymnasium (Macmillan). 

Fretwell, Jean H.: Good 


(Rand McNally). 


Games 





Figure Drawing in the Intermediate Grades 


(Continued from page 54) 


What is the direction of the next 
line? How long shall I make it? 
(She draws the line from knee to 
foot, and the line for the foot.) 

Notice that the foot resting on the 
floor is drawn slightly higher than 
the bottom of the front leg of the 
chair. (A nearer object appears to 
be lower in the foreground than ob- 
jects farther away, and the chair leg 
is a lictle nearer than the foot.) 

Now we draw the lines for the 
arm, remembering the proportions. 
We draw an oval for the head, leav- 
ing a space for the neck. 

Suppose we dress this figure to rep- 
resent a girl, as in Figure 4. As 
she sits, does her dress partly hide 


the chair? Is the bottom of the 
dress a straight line or does it seem 
to curve? 

What is the location of the shoul- 
der? (Just below the collar and 
about midway between the chest 


and the back of the figure.) Let’s 
make the sleeve large enough to hold 
the arm. Make a flattened ball for 
the hand. 

You may discover the shape of the 
lower part of the leg by studying 
your own. Place your hand under 
your knee and pass it slowly down 
the back of the leg. Feel the direc- 


tions of the curves—in at the knee 
out around the calf, in at the ankle 
and around the heel. Likewise, fee! 
the the front of th 
leg—around the knee, curved slight. 
ly in and down the front, curving 
out for the instep, and around th 
toe. (The teacher draws the leg and 
foot on the blackboard.) 

In drawing the head, notice tha 
the hair is not just on top of th 
head but also on the sides and bach 
of it. Begin the strokes for the hai 
at the crown, and let them conform 
to the shape of the head. 

The girl might be reading, knit- 
ting, paring apples, or engaging i 
any other i occupatior 
that the artist wishes to portray. 

Let each pupil draw either a sit- 
ting or a standing figure, or both 
and dress them, using his own in 
dividual choice of costume. The 
might represent Red Riding Hood, : 
Puritan woman, a Dutch woman, 0 


direction of 


interesting 


a clown. 

With a slight change in the pos 
tion of the back and legs, any sittin: 
or standing figure can be drawn. A 
the children become accustomed | 
seeing the correct proportions, the 
will gradually omit the use of th 
skeleton form. 





“Moonlight; Wood's Island Light" — Winslow Homer 


(Continued from page 13) 


studied with the French artist, 
Frédéric Rondel, whenever he could 
find the time, and attended night 
classes at the National Academy of 
Design. He was employed to make 
illustrations for Ballou’s Monthly and 
Har per’s Weekly. 

His first big opportunity came with 
the opening of the Civil War. Har- 
per’s Weekly wanted pictorial news 
accounts of what was taking place. 
Besides making sketches of camp life 
for Hlarper’s, Homer gathered mate- 
rial for several pictures of his own. 


“Prisoners from the Front” won { 
him a real place, not only in Ameri’ 
but abroad. 
In 1867 he sailed for Europe. F 
also made trips to Bermuda, Glouce 
ter, the coast of England, and © 
West Indies, which atforded him | 
chance to come closer to the out ¢ 
doors and the sea which he loved. 
At last, weary of traveling abou! 
he settled at Prout’s Neck, Maim 
near Scarborough, where his broth 
lived. Here many of the seascap* 
(Continued on page 73) 
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TEACHERS 


All Over America 


TELL US 


In No Uncertain Terms 


CHAMPION 


HEKTOGRAPH 


WORK BOOKS 


Are The 


BEST 


Write For Information And 


Mention Grade 
LEVISON & BLYTHE - ST. LOUIS 


ae 


3 IN ROOM WITH BATH 
SINGLE BEDS 

PER PERSON *1.50 

ALSO GROUP RATES 

1000 ROOMS WITH BATH 
Three blocks from largest department 
stores, Empire State Building. Two auto 
entrances. Nightly concerts. Conser- 
vative clientele. Special weekly rates. 


No charge for cribs or cots for little tots. 
Alburn.M. Gutterson Manager 


PRINCE GEORGE HOTEL 


T BECAME 
A YOUR 


DACHES? 


OH THE 
ALL- VEGETABLE 
CORRECTIVE PUT 
A STOP TO ALL 
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SHE was “notorious” 
for her sick head- 
aches. Finally a —— 
said, ““Why don’t 
give NRs a tria ” 
Vith Nature’s Remedy (NR 
Tablets) she noted a thorough 
cleansing of poisonous wastes— 
a complete natural action that 
she hadn’t experienced for ages. 
Yet so gentle and refreshing. 
Try NRs yourself. They are so 
fine for constipation, so useful 
in warding off colds, so-called 
“bilious spells” and other con- 
ee ae ed by 
aulty elimination. . 
Only 25c for box of TO-NICHT 
25at any drugstore. RaeEnew ALC 


FREE: 





» Beautitel Pps color 1927 Calendar-Thermometer. Als 
sample and Terns. Send « tamp for pac’ king one 
§ pe potage te ys a Lewis Co., Desk 1168-20, St. Louis, Mo 


oy 








‘R guide map 
of New York City. 


Rates from $2.50 for two 


MD Hotel EMPIRE 


a 
4” A BROADWAY at G3rd STREET,WN. Y. 


CIVIL SERVICE 


VALUABLE INFORMATION FREE 
COLUMBIAN CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


rr a PRICES 
e@ i n 100 hand-engraved $10.00 
g.. including two sets of e nvelope 8 


100 Seript Lettering - 83.50 











Write 
vite fer Samples 100 Visiting Cards - «+ $1.00 


N. OTT ENGRAVING CO., 1034 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





“Moonlight; Wood's Island Light”— Winslow Homer 


that 


made 

painted. 
Except for his immediate family 

he cared not for the society of men, 


him so famous 


(Continued from page 72) 


were 


Then came the time when he knew 


the ocean for its majesty and depth. 


“Maine Coast,” 


This is expressed in such pictures as 


“The Northeaster,” 


and yet, in many of his paintings, he “The Gulf Stream,” and “High 
is primarily concerned with human-_ Cliff.” 
Such paintings as “Watching In his studio at Prout’s Neck, 


ity. 


the Breakers,” 
Warning,” 
Life Line” 


FATHER (aé a loss) —Well, now—I 
don’t have occasion to spell a word 
like that very often. 
ten it for years. 
But one thing I do know about it; 
there is a t-h-e in the middle of it. 

DONALD—But what about the first 
of it? 

FATHER (turning away for inspi- 
ration) —The first of aa 
(Calls off stage. 
Mother! (Aside, in cael tone.) 
Mary, how do you spell chrysanthe- 
Just give us the first of it. 
the 


of it? 


mum? 


We 


remember it. 


IV. 


know 
C-h-r-y-s? 
the way I thought it was. 
there should be an + in it. 
back to Donald.) Look for c-h-r-y-s, 
and you will find it. 
up yourself, you will be more apt to 
(The dictionary, im- 
aginary of course, is placed on table, 
in front of the two.) 

Take a good look at it. 


For Intermediate Grades 


“The Wreck,” “Fog 
“Eight Bells,” 
show his true understand- 
ing of those who “go down to the 
sea in ships.” 


wh = & NH 


and “The on September 29, 


last July, 


1910, 


colors, in which he excelled. 





Helps in Impersonation 
(Continued from page 29) 
a-n-t-h-e-m-u-m. 
I haven’t writ- 
(Catches an idea.) 


Go ahead and 
(Turns away.) 


Daddy? 


The first 
Mother, 


paper. 


it, Dad. 


rest. (Pauses.) about it. 
, of course! That is 
I knew 

(Turns my line. 


If you look it 


There it is! 
C-h-r-y-s- 


things. 


(Continued from Plate XIV) 


Key 3 

4. Yes 
4. Yes 7. Yes %&€t KS 
5. Yes 8. Yes > 4&2 
6. Yes VI.1.F 4 T 
Fairy story ay 
. Animal story 3. F 6. T 
. Story about children in far- VII. 1. g 3. € 
away lands 2.f 4b 
. Reading VII. 1. a 3.4 
oe 4&8 


Self-Checking Study Lessons 


(Continued from Plate XVI) 
KEy 


See that t-h-e in 
the middle of it that I told you about? 
(With satisfaction. 
learned to spell one long word today. 


your paper. 


) 


Now you have 


write 


Check Exercises Based on a Book Unit 


Later 


Cea aaa Te > 


used extensively in Europe. 
invented 


® & .F 4 iF §. The 
I. 1. -¢€ 3. a 4. b paper. 
II. 1. 3. help 
2. 4. monasteries nese soldiers 
IV. 1. 2. a 3 b 64. d invasion. 
For Upper Grades per. 
I. 1. Clay tablets, papyrus, parch- , 
67 4. 
ment, and paper. > FE ; 
2. The Babylonians and Assyrians ' ; 
RS 6. 
used clay tablets. 
3. The Egyptians, Greeks, and III. 1. c 5. € 
Romans used papyrus. 2b 4b 
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Chinese first 
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N \o ON 


where he worked, and where he died 
his friends 
and family held a memorial exhibit 


selecting mostly water 


DONALD—How shall I begin it, 


FATHER—I am not writing that 
If I tell you what to say, 
what good will it do you? 

DONALD—Just give me the first of 
If I could get started, [ 
could go on and say lots of things 


FATHER (/urning directly toward 
Donald )—See here, son, that’s out of 
I can write a business letter 
all right, and that’s what makes our 
living, but if you want help in writ- 
ing a paper on some flower or other, 
you go to your mother for it. 
likes to write poetry and all such 
But if ever you want help in 
spelling, come—to—me! 


. She is crumpling a page. 


7.e 
& 2 
0. F 
7.34 


4. The people of Pergamum, Asia, 


used parchment. it was 


6. The Arabs captured some Chi- 
during 
These prisoners taught 
the Arabs the art of making pa- 


hinese 


.F 
7 4 
.b 


She 








America's‘ 
offer these remarkable 
+ Days Free Triai 

10 Months to Pay 
Send $1.00 deposit! State age, oceupation, etc 
tad ible give 1 or 2 business references.) 
alings strictly confidential NoC.O.D, to pay 
Satiofection 


‘Largest Mail Order Credit J ewelers"’ 
Christmas gift values. 


uaranteed or Money Back. 











ORDER NOW 
to avoid the 
big Xmas rush 











Only $2.87 a mo. 


4 Fiery Diamonds | 
LK-6 . .. Perfectly LADIES’'CLUSTER | 
matched engagement | 
pre get Rang a ad 7 Diamond Ring 
semble of 14K Solid LK-2 - Daszling 


ladies’ square prong 
cluster ring, expertly 
set with seven finely 


—— or Yellow Gold 
ngagement ring is set 
with a fiery, senuins 
blue-white diamond, matched fiery, genuine 
and the wedding ring diamonds. Gives the 
with 3 matched dia- appearance of a 3450.00 
monds. Specify gold de- solitaire. 14K Boiid Yel- 
sired. Both for $2.87 low Gold ring. Only 

@ mo. May be pur- $2.66 a month. 
chased separately 










$2.87 a mo. ‘9q73 
Latest 17 Jewel BULOVA 


BULOVA'S “ Goddess of Time"! Guar- 
anteed 17 Jewel BULOV A movement. Tiny, square 
case in charm and color of natural gold silk eord 


LK-3. 
| 
| bracelet. $2.87 a month. 





A ROYAL SENSATION! 


LK-4.. . Ladies, baguette type wrist watch in 
streamlined peemenen white case; ats guaranteed 
movement. Matched bracelet. Only $1.35 a me. 












Beau wale on" 


Handsome genuine leather strap included free! 


LK-8 .. . Guaranteed 17 Jewel WALTHAM 
“Diplomat” at a remarkably low price! Richly 
engraved white case, link bracelet to match and 
an extra, He sas: leather satrap. Usually $37.50 
now $24. $2.37 a menth. 








| / 
PnvA [onan us ; mr vad 


FAddras oot 130-N ARAM BROADWAY N.Y.¢ 


DANCE» 5s 











A whole family can 
learn from one set! 
Realize your ambition—be- 
eome a good dancer quickly, 
easily, ¢/ home! Arthur Mur- 
ray’s new Introductory pic- 
ture course teaches you pop- 
ular Fox Trot, Waltz steps, 
poise, balance, correct follow- 
ing, self-assurance. No music 
or partner needed, Send cou- 
pon enclosing $1 /oday! ‘Try course 6 days, If not \ 
delighted, money promptly refunded, , 
ARTHUR MURRAY, Studio 241, 7 E. 43 St., ¥. ¥. C., N.Y. 
Name 


Address 


2 
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Send To-Day 
for 


FREE 
SAMPLE 


and full information regarding 
new complete set of mate- 
rial based on most modern 
methods expressed through 


Functional Art 


to be used with 
Units of Activity 


in social science, health, nature study, 
character education, language, spe- 
cial events, and important days. 
This material can be adapted to any 
of the first five grades. 


It Is For You 


Thousands of teachers have been helped 
by using the earlier sets of TEACHER- 
PLANS. This new, modern, up-to-date 
1936 set will prove even more practical and 
more successful for you. Why not try it? 
Send for the sample and our big SPECIAL 
introductory offer before it is too late. 
Mail this coupon at once. 


TEACHER - PLANS 
Princeton, Hlinois 


Please send me by return mail your free 
sample and fuli information regarding your 
new set of FUNCTIONAL ART MATE- 
RIAL. 


Address...... 


TEACHERS’ 


... Join the PICTURE STUDY Club. 
Here is your opportunity to receive a 
Complete Picture Study Course. 








10 Masterpieces (9" « 11") in full color, with 
interpretive text (one for each month) 
- 10 pages of Special Correlated Projects (for 


use as monthly work sheets) 


-~- Free helps in forming Junior Clubs (at low cost) 


Send only */.00 - plus 10¢ postage. Don't miss 


this exceptional offer! Free circular upon request 


THE AMERICAN CRAYON COMPANY 


S64-664 HAYES AVE SANDUSKY, OHIO 


Y2 Price 






















Easy Terms 

Only 10c a Day 
Pave over 34 on all standard office 
models. Also portables at reduced prices. 

; SEND NO MONEY 

£5 Spo modelo gompiotely rholbed like 
ay UF shows ertual machines 
Free course In typing inciuded. 231. St. 
international Typewriter Exch., pept.aiiés,chicaso 








Special Prices to Schools on 


Giant Playground Apparatus 


A complete line of guaranteed equipment. 
Take advantage of these prices to give your 
school a model playground. 


Write for Special School Booklet. 
Dept. G-1, GIANT MFG. CO., Council Bluffs, lowa 














Attention Teachers! 


Tf you want to quit teaching why not qualify for 
steady Government Job, paying $105—$175 month to 
start? Send for our questionnaire—find out what 
positions you are qualified for. No obligations. 
Write immediately. 


Instruction Service, Dept.145, St. Louis, Mo. 





At home — inspare time. Many overcome 
“gtage-fright,"’ gain self-confidence and in- 
creage earning pores. this easy way. Write 

free klet, How to Work Won- 


for 

ders Wtth Words and requirementa. 
yay institute Dept. 5196 

tty Ave. Chicago, tino 
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By All Means—A Room Library 


(Continued from page 24) 


These, combined with the chairs, 
made a pretty nook which the chil- 
dren named “The Cozy Corner.” 
We put our prettiest storybooks in 
“The Cozy Corner.” It was here 
that the children always came to 
read during their free time. 


B® OUR reading-circle chairs we 

put around the library table and 
we have reading classes there. We 
arranged our books in the bookcase. 
On one shelf are nature stories; on 
another, animal stories; on another, 
social-studies stories; and so on. We 
procured our books from the public 
library, the school library, the chil- 
dren’s home libraries, and our own 
room. 

All the shelves are labeled, so that 
the children can locate books easily 
and quickly. The library books may 
be used at the opening session in the 
morning and afternoon; at the li- 
brary period cach day; and at any 
other time if the assigned tasks are 
completed. 

After a few days we discovered 
that we needed a caretaker and librar- 
ian for our books. The library must 
be kept dusted, flowers looked after, 
books kept in order, and new pic- 
tures and bulletins posted at regular 
intervals. We appointed children to 
take care of these duties, each for 
a weck at a time. 

We found a filing box and made 
some cards to fit it for our records. 
Phillis printed each child’s name on 
a card, and when anyone takes a 
book out of the library the date of 
withdrawal is written on his card by 
the librarian. 

The book may be kept a week and 
when the child finishes it, he either 
takes a self-checking test, or dis- 
cusses the book briefly with me. He 
may then paste a miniature book, 
bearing the name of the book he has 


just read, on an individual score 
card. In this way a check is kept on 
the number of books read during the 
semester. 

We have also added juvenile maga- 
zines to our library. Some of the 
children bring their copies as soon as 
they have finished with them at 
home. 


@ OUR library is an interesting 

place, in which the children are 
encouraged to spend as much of their 
time as possible. I endeavor to make 
the books attractive to the children 
by showing pictures and posting il- 
lustrated book lists on the bulletin 
board from time to time. I ask the 
children to recommend to others the 
books and stories they enjoyed read- 
ing. I invite them to tell or read 
funny parts, or the part they espe- 
cially liked. I read books to the chil- 
dren, sometimes stopping at the most 
exciting part, leaving them to finish 
the story. Many times we dramatize 
especially enjoyable dialogues. Now 
and then we have contests in which 
each child in turn quotes passages 
from a book for the others to guess 
the title. Again we match authors 
and titles of books. Occasionally, 1 
give the children index drills to in- 
crease their facility in locating ma- 
terial in books. 

As early in the child’s life as pos- 
sible, it is desirable to develop his 
ability to understand what is read, 
to interpret and appreciate, and to 
find reading materials in the library. 
Handling books carefully, learning 
to talk intelligently about pictures, 
speaking clearly and correctly, and 
memorizing favorite poems and 
stories, are habits worth developing. 
No less important are the joy and 
satisfaction experienced by children 
who have the privilege of building 
and organizing their own library. 


A Simple Armistice Day Program 


(Continued from page 32) 


Factory and shop whistles were blow- 
ing loudly. Automobile horns were 
tooting wildly. Train whistles were 
screeching. Bells were clanging. 
Such a din as arose all over this 
broad land of ours! 

“People paraded through the 
streets of villages, towns, and cities. 
They yelled and sang and shouted 
and whistled. 

“Old and young, large and small, 
all acted in a most unusual way. 
And no wonder! For on that day, 
after one or two false starts, the 
good news came to America that the 
dreadful World War was over! 

“Thousands of men had been 
killed. ‘Thousands of men had been 
injured for life. Those who came 
home brought with them memories 
of frightful sights and sounds never 
to be forgotten! 

“What joy and happiness the an- 
nouncement of armistice brought to 
the war-torn nations, and to us in 
America who had so generously sent 
our loved ones ‘over there’ to fight 
for democracy! 


“Eighteen years have passed since 
then. We hope that we in America 
will never go to war again. We are 
realizing that war breeds horror and 
sadness. Nations and_ individuals 
can best settle their problems by 
talking them over in peace and quiet. 

“We lay these flowers on the altar 
of memory, in honor of the heroes 
who fought and fell in the World 
War.” 

Girl steps forward slowly and lays 
the flowers reverently at the center 
front of the stage. As she does so, 
the two buglers blow “Taps” upon 
their bugles. 

When the bugle sounds have en- 
tirely died away, all the children 
come forward slowly and mass them- 
selves on either side of the stage. 
They sing either “Our Heroes” or 
“Years of Peace.” 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 
The Everyday Song Book (Cable). 
The Golden Book of Favorite Songs, 
Revised and Enlarged (Hall & 
McCreary). 








PLAYS far the 
HOLIDAYS 


SPECIAL! 


Your Choice of Any 3 
Books for $1°° Postpaid 


Pieces and Plays for Thanksgiving Day 


By Grace B. Faxon. Provides 
much excellent material for Thanks- 
giving programs including: Recita- 
tions for Primary Pupils; Recita- 
tions for Older Pupils; Acrostics; 
Verses for Familiar Tunes; Dia- 
logues, Plays and Music; Stories. 
114 recitations for primary and old- 
er pupils. Many of the plays em- 














Abundant material 
40 cents, postpaid. 


brace an entire roomful of pupils. 
for the little ones. Price, 


Christmas Plays and Recitations 


By Florence R. Signor. The 
large number of recitations, songs, 








plays, drills, dances, and other ex- 
ercises included in this book are so 
varied in length and character that 
they furnish everything essential 
to a well-rounded Christmas pro- 
gram. Material is provided for 
varying numbers and different ages 











the schoolroom. 


and all of the exercises and plays 
have been successfully produced in 
Price, 40 cents, postpaid. 


Christmas in Your School 
By Florence R. Signor. A new 














Carol ; 
mas Tree; Mother Goose’s Visit to Santa Claus; 
— on Poverty Row; The Christmas Message; 

e 
shop, etc. 








Frost ; 
Claus. 


dolls, 
fairy 
Price, 40 cents, postpaid. 





are simple. 


compilation of recitations, songs, 
exercises, dialogues and plays for 
the celebration of the Christmastide. 
The selections are well varied in 
length and character to suit all 
grades and, with the exception of a 
few standard favorite poems, are 
all new and original. Among the 
plays and dialogues included are: 
dramatization of Dickens’ Christmas 
Santa Buys a New Suit; His Christ- 


New-fashioned Christmas; Santa’s Work- 


Price, 40 cents, postpaid. 


Pieces and Plays for Christmas Days 


By Grace B. Faxon. Contains 
a very fine collection of Yuletide 


Pucts-mars| 80NgSs, plays and recitations ar- 
musoas) ranged as follows: Part I—Reci- 
tations for Primary Pupils. Part 
Il—Recitations for Older Pupils. 

Part Ill—Acrostics. Part IV— 

Verses for Familiar Tunes. Part 
V—Dialogues and Plays. Many of 


the plays include a whole school- 
roomful of children; others may be 


used with a small or large number in the cast. 
Price, 


40 cents, postpaid. 


Christmas Plays and Exercises 


By Laura Rountree Smith, Willis 
N. Bugbee and others. Eleven de- 
lightful little Christmas Plays prin- 
cipally adapted for younger pupils. 
The titles are: Christmas Secrets; 
The Real Santa Claus; Christmas 
Joys and Christmas Toys; What 
Santa Brought; An Interview with 
Santa Claus; The Truly Believers; 
The Lost Reindeer; In the Palace 
of Kriss Kringle; The Captive Jack 
A Christmas Carol; A Visit to Santa 
Price, 40 cents, postpaid. 


Pieces and Plays for Primary Pupils 


By Grace B. Faxon. The first 
part is devoted to a collection of 
pieces to speak consisting of the 
cleverest, most childlike verses im- 
aginable. The second part contains 
18 dialogues and plays for the little 
people, besides the pageant of ““The 
Pied Piper’ which is suited to any 
general program. Some of the 
plays “‘act” fifteen minutes and in 
them the children represent flowers, 
schoolroom objects, Mother Goose and 
tale characters, and grown persons. 





He 
i 





‘6 


Health Plays and Dialogues 


By Florence R. Signor. In this 
book health lessons are presented 
in entertainment form. The 19 se 
lections included are suitable for 
grades 1 to 6 inclusive, varying i 
length, number of characters, and 
general difficulty. They are char- 
acterized by plenty of action and 
clever dialogue. Ease of produc- 
tion is also a feature; the scenery 
is easily arranged and the costumes 
Price, 40 cents, postpaid. 

















F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO. 


Dansville, N. Y. 
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JOIN NOW 











Delightful Christmas Projects 
Planned by Magdalene Pickens 


An appropriate assortment of projects for each grade 
jrnaments - boxes —pictures—calendars~— tapestry designs 
tile designs—wall plaques—Xmas cards—cunning toys— 

block prints —and other projects 

ne sheet 17x22 for each grade—20e a sheet. Order by 

grades. Send twe dimes or 20c in stamps. 


COMP PUBLISHINGCO., 2510 So. 10th St., Omaha, Nebr. 


Politics Not Needed to Get 
A Government Job 


Civil Service U.S. Government appointments are 
made without regard to politics, Start $1260 to 
2100 a year. Big pay, short hours and pleasant 
workare offered. Write immediately to Franklin 
Institute, Dept. R 230, Rochester, N. Y., for free 32- 
page book with list of positions for teachers, sample 
tests, and full particulars telling how to get ap- 
pointment. 


rainreo WEDDING INVITATIONS 


or ANNOUNCEMENTS: 100 of either with | 
two sets of envelopes for $4.75 ; 50 for $3.00; 25 | 
for$2.50. Printed in either engraver's scriptor | 
text type on panelled stock. Visiting Cards: 
100 for $1.00; 50for$.75. Send forfree samples. 


— your copy plainly and mailto us with P. O. orderto cover 
Your order filled the day received and sent to you prepaid. | 


FA. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N.Y, | 




















MARIONETTES! I 


GivE YOUR OWN SHOW 





3 COMPLETE MARIONETTES 
WITH FULL INSTRUCTIONS AND 
PLAY SCRIPT : $4.95 





OR SEND 25 CTS. FOR INSTRUCTIONS 
AND CATALOG 


PREMIER WORLD'S FAIR MARIONETTES Box 2a | 


KNITTING YARNS 
OR OVER 25 YEARS 
for dresses, pnd coats, sweaters, Afghans, etc. 
Lowest Prices, OVER 600 FREE SAMPLES. 
CLIVEDEN YARN CO., Dept. A-5, 711 Arch St., Phila., Pa. 


AT HOME: 


Learn to color photos and miniatures 

in oil. No pou .~ experience needed, Good 

demand. for free booklet, “Make 

Money at He cme * and re quirements. 
NATIONAL ART § 

3601 Michigan Ave. Seok s198, Chicago 


FREE TO TEACHERS 


Handy attractive needle book for your desk. Write 
for copy today sending name of your school and 
number of pupils in class. 
R. TURNER, 
































Walbrook, Baltimore, Md. 


SELL CHRISTMAS CARDS 


Schools, Churches, and organizations make large profits every 
year, selling our beautiful line of Christmas Cards. Write TO 
DAY for samples, complete catalog, and money-making plans 


FREE, New England Art Publishers, No. Abington, 209, Mass. 


























A mechanical instrument tha 

cemeves the hair, root an "A follicie painiessiy. No drugs. No 
emicals. Not a needie, Entirely automatic. $3.00 brings - parcel 

Wie a’ money back guarantee, Descriptive literature fre 

MFG. CO., 3125 Scranton Road, Cleveland, Ohio 


Send for 400 FREE Samples 
Tweeds $2.75lb.—Shetland $2.25. 
All Flake & Nub Yarns $4.00 Ib. 


mn Choose from 40 Assorted Yarns, 
NOVELTY CO., (42-BS) North 9th St., PHILA., PA. 


UMHORNS 


OR YOUR HARMON 
"SnvoMe x cal BU Y THEM 

















Prices, etc., free. 
GALION, 0. 


WEDDING TRILL ee 
ANNOUNCEMENTS 


2 ay Engraved, Embosso. Samples FREE, 
001 $5.00. 





Samples 3 dimes, 
ANDOT Ct co., 














Dounle E 
CAPITOL SOCIAL ENGRAVING ‘co. 
451 Evening Star Bidg., Washington, D. C. 





Qur Food—How and Where We Get It 


(Continued from page 17) 


B. Activities. 


1. Plan a good Thanksgiving 
dinner. 
2. Collect pictures of food for 
your Thanksgiving dinner. 
3. Arrange your pictures under 
the following headings: grain, 
dairy products, meat, poultry, 
game, sea food, vegetables, nuts, 
fruit, sugar, salt, and spices. 
4. Tell what foods we have that 
the Pilgrims did not have. 
5. Make a food alphabet book. 

Example: A is for Apple. 

B is for Bread. 


VI. Where do we get the food for 
our Thanksgiving dinner? 
A. Content. 


1. What Thanksgiving foods 
does a farm produce? What 
foods are raised in your garden? 
2. What do you buy from your 
neighbor? the grocer? the bak- 
er? the butcher? the milkman? 
3. What Thanksgiving food 


comes from cans? 


. Activities. 


1. Build a grocery store. 

2. Buy food from this grocery 
store for a make-believe Thanks- 
giving dinner. 

3. Look at the road map of your 
state. Mark a town or city where 
you shop for food. 

4. Tell whether you shop there 
for clothing. 

Make a map of your town, or 
the section of the city in which 
you live. Show the grocery, 
bakery, meat market, and vege- 
table store. 

6. Make a bakery. 

7. Model loaves of bread and 
rolls from clay. 

8. Learn a song about food, such 
as “The Bake Shop,” in The 
Music Hour, Second Book, page 
21. 

9. Make a chart showing wheat 
from grain to food. 

10. Make a similar chart for 
rye; for corn. 

11. Bring some wheat to school 
and pound it into flour. 


VII. How can we use milk in our 
Thanksgiving dinner? 
A. Content. 


1. Why should we drink milk? 
2. What things can we make 
from milk to use for our 
Thanksgiving dinner? 

3. How is butter made? 

4. What is buttermilk? 

Does your mother use butter 
when she is cooking things for 
the Thanksgiving dinner? 

6. How is cheese made? 
Activities. 

Learn a poem about deliver- 
ing milk, such as “The Milk- 
man,” in The Children’s Book 
of Food Verses. 

2. Learn to sing a song such as 
“Driving Home the Cows,” in 
Songs of Childhood, “Music Ed- 
ucation Series,” page 133. 

3. Ask to have a story read to 
you such as “Eben’s Cows,” in 
Here and Now Story Book by 
Lucy S. Mitchell, page 339. 

4. Make butter by shaking 
cream in a glass fruit jar. Work 
in a little salt and use the butter 
on crackers. 
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5. Make cottage cheese. Get 
some thick sour milk. Put it 
into a pan and pour boiling wa- 
ter into it. Let it stand for two 
hours. Strain through a thin 
cloth and allow to drain. Add 
salt and a little sweet cream. 
Spread it on crackers and eat it. 
6. Make a milk booklet in the 
shape of a big milk bottle. Write 
in it how you would use milk 
for a Thanksgiving dinner. 
Don’t forget to tell how butter 
and cheese are made. 

VIII. What vegetables can we use in 

our Thanksgiving dinner? 

A. Content. 

1, What vegetables are raised on 
your farm? in your garden? 

2. What vegetables do you buy? 
3. What vegetables are used in 
the Thanksgiving pie? 

4. What vegetables are cooked 
for the Thanksgiving dinner? 
§. What vegetables are eaten 
raw? 

B. Activities. 

Learn a poem about vegeta- 
bles, such as “My Food Garden,” 
in The Children’s Book of Food 
Verses. 

2. Make a vegetable chart for 
the class. Place on it the names 
of the children who eat vegeta- 
bles other than potatoes each 
day. 
3. Make a vegetable page for 
your Thanksgiving booklet. 
IX. What fruits shall we put in our 
fruit dishes and baskets? 

A. Content. 

1. What fruit do you like best? 
2. What fruits are raised on the 
farms near where you live? 

3. What fruits are bought in 
other parts of the country? 

4. From where do those fruits 
come? 

5. Why don’t we grow them on 
the farms? 

B. Activities. 

1. Make a Thanksgiving fruit 
basket. Draw with crayon or 
cut from colored paper all the 
kinds of fruit you will use in 
your Thanksgiving basket. Fill 
the basket with the fruit. 

2. Take the basket home for a 
Thanksgiving present. 

X. Conclusion. 

Do you think you have an easier 
and happier life than the Pilgrim 
girls and boys did? Should you be as 
thankful today as they were then? 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Andress, A. L.; and Bragg, M. C.: 
The Sunshine School (Ginn). 

Carpenter, Frank G.; and Carpenter, 
Frances: The Foods We Eat 
(American Book Co.). 

Chadwick, M. L.: Stories of Colonial 
Children (Cornhill). 

Fabre, Jean H. C.: Our Humble 
Helpers (Appleton-Century ). 

Gibbs, Winifred S.: The Children’s 
Book of Food Verses (Barrows). 

Giddings, T. P.; and others: Songs of 
Childhood, “Music Education Se- 
ries” (Ginn). 

Lucia, Rose: Stories of American 
Discoverers for Little Americans 
(American Book Co.). 
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Vesta N. Harter, Seam- 
stress, Without Expe- 
rience, Becomes Hostess 
of Beautiful Hotel. 


“*l was dissatisfied with my 
position and earnings as a seam- 
stress, and in constant fear of 
losing my job and being replaced 
by a younger girl. Then, I an- 
swered the Lewis Schools’ adver- 
tisement. When their booklet 
arrived, 1 knew my problem was 
solved. Here was a field offer- 
ing good pay, fascinating work, 
splendid opportunities. Best of 
all, there were equal opportuni- 
ties for those both young and 
mature. 1 enrolled at once. 
Soon I became Housekeeper-Hostess of a beautiful hotel. 
I’m happier than I have been in my life~and I owe it 
all to Lewis Leisure-time, Home Study Training.” 


Step Into a Well-Paid Hotel Position 

Good positions from coast to coast for trained men and wo- 
men in hotel, club, steamship, restaurant and institutional 
field. Hundreds of graduates are ‘‘making good’’ as Hotei 
Managers, Assistant Managers, Stewards, Housekeepers, 
Hostesses and 55 other different types of well-paid positions. 
Living often included. Previous experience proved un- 

y. Lewis graduat both young and mature, win- 
ning success, Good grade school education, plus Lewis 
Training, qualifies you at home, in leisure time. FREE 
Book gives full details about this fascinating field, and 
explains how you are registered, free of extra cost, in the 
Lewis National Placement Service. Mail coupon NOW. 


OPPORTUNITY COUPON 








; Sta. MT-9041, Washington, D, C. 

1 Send me the Free Book, “Your Big Opportunity,” 
without obligation, and details as to how to qualify 

} for a well-paid position. 

| 

ho ee 

' 

: Address 

: 
eB irnevivececnnssnccmnanseeeuevensnancsase State 

L ana soninael 














What 
Do You Do with 
Your Little Finger? 


—when you pick up a glass or cup? .. . You know from 
watching others that charm and poise can = destroyed 
instantly by the misuse of han And by the same 
token, the correct use of your hands can become a tre- 
mendous social and business asset. Great actresses 
accomplish much of their poise by proper hand action. 

The makers of Frostilla—the famous skin lotion that 
keeps hands, face and body smooth and lovely—asked 
Margery Wi -_ the international authority on charm 
and poise, to tel. 


@ how to hold a cignepue 

@ how to pick up cards 

e@ how to shake hey 

@ and how to make hands behave to the 
best advantage on all occasions 


Margery Wilson gives the authoritative answers to 
these and other questions in an illustrated booklet on 
How to Use Your Hands Correctly. Although this 
booklet is geiced at 50c, we have arranged to Pease 
it ements argeto Frostilla users in the United States 
and Canada until May 30th, 1937. 
Just mail coupon with the front of a 35¢, 30¢ of $1.00 
Frostilla Fragrant Lotion box (or as 
two fronts from 10c sizes) and your 
copy will be sent FREE 


“FROSTILLA” 
419 Gray Street, Elmira, N.Y. 


Here is the box front—send me my copy | 
of Margery Wilson's book on hands {i= 





Name. 


Address. 








City. en aanats 


AGENTS WANTED 


To sell our new SCIENCE and 
SAFETY SERIES  supplemen- 
tary readers which teach temper- 
ance incidentally. Delightful and 
original stories. Beautifully illus- 
trated in color. Sells everywhere. 
Write now. 
R. R. ALEXANDER & SONS 
Crawfordsville, indiana 


KODAK FILMS. a Sones 8 prints and a 


. Hand colored, em- 
bossed Photo Christmas Cards or Photo Greeting Calen- 
dars 10c ea., 12 for $1.00 with envelopes, 8x10 enlarge- 
ment 25e. Young Photo Service, 53 Bertha St. Albany, N. Y 


































facton Guoranteed Velcre: 3.25 ib 
Sots oe rant: Sper 1230 


with '3 Order Tweeds & 
Silk Boucle 41,50 Ib. 4 Fold & Shetland 11.95 
1, B. YARNS CORP.,Dept.16N,767 Sixth Ave.. N.Y.(Bet.£?yre.) 
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Four Helpful Instructor Handbooks 
for Grade Teachers--Only 25c each 
when Ordered with THE INSTRUCTOR 


Price when ordered without The INSTRUCTOR, 50 cents each 


Place Your Order 
books described | 
More Convenient. 


The INSTRUCTO 


Now for The INSTRUCTOR and any of the Hand- 
velow that you desire, and Pay December Sth if 
Other Teaching Helps offered in combination with 
R at reduced prices are described on page 70. On 


»vages 78 and 79 are Low-Priced Offers of other Magazines in com- 
pag 4 


bination with The INSTRUCTOR, 


Send your order today. 


THE NEWEST INSTRUCTOR HANDBOOK — JUST PUBLISHED 








INSTRUCTOR HANDOOOK SERIES 


ELEMENTARY 


SCIENCE 


FOR ALL 


GRADES 








eTAUCTUR HANDBOUE wnt 


SEAT WORK 


FOR PRIMARY GRAD, 




















INSTRUCTOR MANDBOOR SERIES 


THE SOCIAL 
STUDIES 


(ALL GRADES) 





06 OW Rm CO OE 
Oe a 














Use This Order Blank » Pay Later If More Convenient 


= | 


[In. Nov. 36] (C) 





ELEMENTARY SCIENCE 


For All Grades 


Science lessons, presented in a simple, clear, attractive manner, 
accompanied by suggested “Things to Do" and reference lists. 
The book emphasizes four worth-while objectives in grade sci- 
ence teaching: to develop a scientific attitude in children; to 
arouse their interest in surroundings; to lead them to acquire 
science information; to provide experiences which will tend to 
make them more observant. There are nine chapters, as fol- 
lows: Enriching Science Teaching (al! grades) ; Things to See 
the Year Around (grade 1 or 2); Experiencing Science (rade 
1 or 2); Activities of Plants and Animals (urade 3 or 4); 
Studying the Heavens (rade 3 or 4); The Wonder of Plant 
Growth (rade 5 or 6); Animals That Lived Long Ago (grade 
5. 6. or 7); Some Everyday Science, (yrade 7 or &); Science 
Hobbies (all wrades). 96 pages, 7 x 10 inches, cover of 
durable bristol board, with two-color illustration. 


SEATWORK orm” 


Here is a variety of useful seatwork for the first three grades, con- 
tributed by teachers who have tried and proved the value of the 
vocabulary, increasing their 
ability to follow directions and testing their comprehension of the 
printed word. An introduction by Louise Geddings Carson tells in 
detail how to vet best results from seatwork. ‘The most important 
educational result from good seatwork ix in the field of reading, 
and every exercise in the book contributes to this subject Arith- 
metic, language, drawing, hygiene, children’s literature, nature 
study, character education and citizenship ure amony the other 
subjects represented 96 paves, 7 x 10 inches, cover of durable 


bristol board, with two-color illustration. 
For Intermediate 


T E S T and Upper Grades 


Arithmetic—Nine short tests, of nearly 100 problems; 
and a comprehensive test of more than 150 items on whole numbers, 
fractions, percentage, and denuminate numbers. Elementary Science 

Tests on water, soil, plants, animals, harmful insects, electricity, 
veather, etc. Geography Tests on each of the 5 continents; and an 
article on the use of games in geovraphy teaching, with examples. 
Health, Safety and Character Education. -Tests on food, sleep, exer- 
cise and play, safety habits and character development. History 
and Civies -Tests on American history and vovernment. Language 
and Literature.-Tests on wrammar, punctuation, correct usage, ete. 
06 pawes, 7 x 10 inches, cover of durable bristol board, with two- 
color illustration. 


THESOCIALSTUDIES cade 


Originally Published as the 1934-1935 Instructor Yearbook 


New, ready-to-use classroom material for the social studies—Geog- 
raphy and History—for all grades. The material is presented in 
the form of stories, tests on the stories, supplementary tests, and 
lesson plans. With each supplementary test is a key. Some of the 
lesson plans offer suggestions for general procedure, others deal 
with particular phases of a subject. Lists of activities, and bibliog- 
raphies for teachers and pupils, are included. The text is arranged 
by grades, Each chapter contains a correlating sand table design. 





exercises for enlarging the pupils’ 


Subjects are: 


96 pages, 7 x 10 inches, cover of durable bristol board, with two- 
color illustration. 


ee 





F. A, OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dansville, N. Y. 


| Send me The INSTRUCTOR for 


Send me the ( L) 
instructor Handbooks - 


“Elementary Science” (All Grades) for 25c¢ additional. Price withest 
“Seatwork for Primary Grades,” for 25c additional. The INSTRUCTOR 
“Tests for Intermediate and Upper Grades,” for 25¢ additional. 50¢ each book 

a) “The Social Studies” (All Grades) for 25c additional. | 


Also send me the magazines or teaching helps as follows : 


I 
| 
| 
{ 
| checked 
! 
| 
i 
| 
i 


| St. or R. D. 


* You can save the bother of sending remittance later by enclosing with your 


order a check 
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} 1 am enclosing herewith. 


which } 


P.O. 


State 


postdated December 5th and we will not cash it until that date. 


1 year, $2.50; for () 2 years, $3.50. | 


(2) I will remit not later than Dec. 5, 1936.* | 





Qur Food—How and Where We Get It 


(Continued from page 75) 


Lummis, Jessie I.; and Schawe, Wil- 
liedell: Building My House of 
Health, “Health Readers,” Book 2 
(World Book Co.). 

——The Road of Health to 
Grown-up Town, “Health Read- 
ers,” Book 3 (World Book Co.). 

McConathy, Osbourne; and others: 
The Music Hour, Second Book 
(Silver Burdett). 

Mitchell, Lucy S.: Here and Now 
Story Book (Dutton). 

Newmayer, Solomon W.; and 
Broome, Edwin C.: The Play Road 
to Health (American Book Co.). 

Nida, William L.: Farm Animals and 
Farm Crops (Flanagan). 

Perdue, Hannah A.: Child Life in 
Other Lands (Rand McNally). 
Pumphrey, Margaret B.: Pilgrim Sto- 

ries (Rand McNally). 

Serl, Emma: Everyday Doings in 
Healthville (Silver Burdett). 


Shepherd, Edith P.: Geography for 
Beginners (Rand McNally). 
Smalley, Janet: Plum to Plum Jam 


(Morrow ). 

——-Rice to Rice Pudding (Mor- 
row ). 

Smith, J. Russeli: Jfome Folks (Win- 
ston). 

——Human Geography, Book 2 
(Winston). 


——World Folks (Winston). 

Tappan, Eva M.: American Histor) 
Stories for Very Young Reader; 
(Houghton Mifflin). 

Tunnicliff, Harry G.: The Story of 
the Pilgrim Fathers (Revell). 

Turner, C. E.; and Hallock, G. T.: 


The Voyage of Growing Up 
(Heath). 
Watson, Elizabeth: The Story of 


Bread (Harper). 
The Story of Milk and Hou 
It Came About (Harper). 








The Elf's Riddle 


(Continued from page 18) 


“Whatever can it be?” cried Mary 
Bell. 

“T’ll never guess,” laughed Agatha. 
“Come on, Ill be the first one down 
to breakfast!” 

“How good everything tastes this 
morning!” exclaimed the children. 

“What a bright, happy family we 
have,” smiled Father Mullins. 

After breakfast everyone hurried 
to set his own things to rights, to 
make his bed, to hang up his clothes. 
Then, without having to be told, 
each Mullins child chose some house- 
hold task to perform. 

How surprised Mother Mullins was 
when she discovered the neat side- 
walks, the flowers in the living room, 
the full wood basket beside the fire- 
place, and the shining mirrors in the 
bedrooms. 

“There must 
house,” she said. 

Dinnertime found a smiling fam- 
ily around the table. 

“I feel happy inside,” Peter said. 

“So do we,” said all the little 
Mullinses. 


be magic in this 


“Here’s something queer I found 
scattered outside the front door,” said 
Father Mullins. He held out a num- 
ber of pieces of bark with red marks 
on them. 

Four brown heads bent over the 
jumbled pieces. 

“Here’s an H,” cried Agatha. 

““Here’s an A,” laughed Patty. 

“{ found two P’s,” Mary Bell ex- 
claimed. 

At last they fitted the letters to- 
gether and this is what they read: 

H-A-P-P-I-N-E-S-S 

“The answer to the riddle!” shout- 

ed Peter. 


“Of course!” cried all the little 


Mullinses. They began to chant: 
The more of it you give away, 
The more you'll have that very day; 
The more of it you have yourself, 
The more you'll give away. 
Next morning they found a last 
message on the window sill: 
You've guessed the riddle’s answer 
truce, 
And now I say geod-by to you. 


—The El} 














Schools Need 


—_—__— MONEY! 


WE HELP 


Money needed for school or classroom projects 
can be easily secured by our co-operative plan 


—which builds schvol spirit. 


YOU GET IT 


No pupil is too young to sell our MASTERPIECE 
CHRISTMAS PACKS. 


Two types (A & B)-—each 


selling at 10c. 


Type A contains: 

2 French-fold Greetings 
2 Envelopes 

24 NipApart Seals 

May we send samples and explanation of plan which 
vives you one-third on all sales, without any cash it 
vestment? 


$300 


Type B contains: 
96 NipApart 
Christmas Seals 


All unsold goods are returnable. 


. Older pupils and teachers find our MASTER BOX of 
made in one year 16 Christmas Folders, 16 Envelopes, and 48 NipApat 


Seals an instant seller. 


by a school 
using our plan 


plan for selling 
even greater profit? 


American Specialty Company 
Dept. K, 


Shall we explain this and ovr 
PERSONAL GREETINGS which py 


Lancaster, Pa. 
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“Advertising” Books 


JANET R. 





CARROLL 


Teacher of R: tory Reading, Grades 5 and 6, Lincoln School, Monroe, Michigan 


HM EDUCATORS agree that the 

present-day classroom must 
provide ideas for, and interest in, 
leisure-time activities of a worth- 
while nature. 

One of the most valuable ways 
of spending leisure time is in read- 
ing good books. Our progres- 
sive school systems are indorsing 
the recreatory reading period as 
distinguished from that of work- 
type reading. During the recrea- 
tory reading period the main idea 
is to have the children enjoy 
themselves in the company of 
books and to become acquainted 
with them. The work attitude 
must be entirely absent; pleasure 
must be the dominant note. 

It is especially necessary to pro- 
vide a fascinating way of becom- 
ing acquainted with books for the 
child who does not have them in 
his home. The following plan 
was used in a fourth grade where 
the entire group came from for- 
eign or illiterate homes. The 
children thoroughly enjoyed it, 
and even after three months they 
still wanted to continue “adver- 
tising” books. 

I. Approach. 

The teacher posted on the bul- 
letin board two attractive maga- 
zine advertisements, together with 
a notice asking the children to be 
able to tell at literature period 
what their favorite radio program 
was, and why. 

During the discussion, the chil- 
dren learned the salaries of some 
of the radio stars. Then the ques- 
tion was asked: “Why are radio 
stars paid so much by the com- 
panies whose product they adver- 
tise?” The children gradually 
concluded that advertising must 
pay. 

This seemed a_ psychological 
time for the teacher to raise the 
question: “Could we advertise the 
books in our library? By prepar- 
ing attractive ‘ads,’ could we 
make the children want to read 
the books?” The class took up 
the idea enthusiastically. 

Il. Methods. 

After interest in the project 
was aroused, a list of attractive 
ways of advertising books was 
printed on the blackboard in col- 
ored chalk and left so that the 
children could constantly refer 
to it. The list follows: 

i. Dramatize one chapter from 
a book or, if it is a book of stories 
(as Grimms’ Fairy Tales), dram- 
atize one story. 

2. Read an interesting “Table 
of Contents” to the class. 

3. Tell about a chapter from a 
book which you have read and 
which interested you very much. 


4. After telling briefly about 
a book, name the characters and 
describe them in detail. 

§. Illustrate your book, or a 
chapter from your book. 

6. Choose a book or story 
which has a surprise or an excit- 
ing part. Read to the class as far 
as this part, and then let the chil- 
dren find out for themselves what 
happened. 

7. Show a book with attractive 
illustrations. 

8. Plan a radio program to ad- 
vertise your book. 

9. Plan a bulletin board about 
your book. 

The children who could draw 
well made clever illustrations 
which were put on the bulletin 
board. 

A child who decided to drama- 
tize a story selected his “actors,” 
and then read his story to them 
(an unused room, the library, if 
necessary, or even the hall will do 
for this). They practiced the 
play, and presented it. 

The most popular advertise- 
ment proved to be reading as far 
as an exciting part, stopping be- 
fore the surprise was revealed. 
III. Conclusions. 

After the children had adver- 
tised books for two months, the 
most popular books were select- 
ed as follows. First, the library 
circulation was counted and the 
conclusion drawn that those books 
which had the largest circulation 
were the most popular. Then the 
children made a list of the books 
they liked best and from these the 
five most popular were agreed up- 
on. Grimms’ Fairy Tales proved 
the first choice. Some of the 
books particularly enjoyed were: 
Alice in Wonderland, Black Beau- 
ty, Fairy Tales from the Far 
North, The Magic Tooth, Mr. 
Nip and Mr. Tuck, Pinocchio, 
The Hollow-Tree and Deep- 
Woods Book, Merry Animal 
Tales, Wanda and Greta at Broby 
Farm, Adventures of a Brownie, 
and Andersen’s Fairy Tales. 

When library circulation was 
counted at the end of the first 
five weeks, it was found that the 
children had read altogether 173 
books, an average of four each. 

The books were read at home, 
before and aftér school, during 
recess time, and in school during 
recreatory reading period or free 
time. This project provided ex- 
cellent extra-time work for the 
bright children, also. The most 
encouraging outcome was the in- 
creased interest in reading, and a 
continued interest in the school 
library and the children’s depart- 
ment of the public library. 
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(uty Women 


GO PLACES COMFORTABLY IN 


Ema Gellichs 


Plenty of these busy women are teachers 
who want comfortable shoes for school, 
But the closing bell doesn’t end the day 
for Enna Jetticks, These shoes are so 
unusually smart that well-dressed teach. 
ers wear them for after-school engage- 
ments, too. 


‘Ji 


Polly 


Brown or black suede or kid, Also 
green suede, Sizes | to 10; widthe 


AAAA to C, 


5 4,0 £-$ 




















Good Teeth win 
Firot Place 


in Health Parade 















ccording to dental research 
here are FOUR FACTORS 
important to the care of 


the TEETH: 1 Proper Food, 


| 2 Personal Care, (keep Teeth 


clean), 3 Dentist’s Care and 

? P . 2 : v “pre 
4 Plenty of Chewing Exer 
cise. On this basis we state 
there is a reason, a time and 
place for Chewing Gum as a 


definite aid to Factors 2 and 4, 


University Research forms the basis of 
our advertising. National Association 
of Chewing Gum Manufacturers . 


Rosebank, Staten Island, New York. 

















ORDER NOW--PAY LATER » _MAGAZINES AT BARGAIN PRICES 


IF MORE CONVENIENT 


Low-Priced Clubs In sTRUCTOR STAR PLIST of MAGAZINES 


with The Pothfinder $3.50 $3.10 
“ Noture Magozine 5.50 4.75 


sede pun meossi’ 3 Comprising * The INSTRUCTOR and these nine magazines of proven classroom value 





a 
N 
“ 


Teachers’ Edition is the regular edition plus four ex- 


Current History tra pages of classroom plans and projects. Inspir- 


teaching of English, Civics, History, Geography and 
Fiction Parade 


Reader's Digest 00 
with Child Life : 
with Wee Wisdom . ° 
with Children’s Activities (10 Nos.) 5 — The Children’s 
with Americon Boy 2 HE FATHFINDER * CHILD LIFE own Magazi 
with American Childhood — 5 wn Wiagazine 
with American Girl 40 5 Every week from Washington, D.C., and the only news Interesting, worth-while stories and poems that stim- 
with Americon Home ; 2 magazine published at this great center of world ac- ulate the child’s desire to read, both for information 
with American Magozine 7 tivity. Ideal for teachers and pupils because it pro- and pleasure. NEW THINGS-TO-DO SECTION gives 
witt J ° ro and Gardens : vides first-hand, concise and understandable a coon anal mT le wens = sean, eaieeal penn 
with Boys’ Life 99 tion on everything of importance in national anc “e : o 4 “te - 
» Collier's, National Weekly 450 : world affairs. Thousands of schools use it in the tracings, games, and beginners’ drawing lessons. The 
) 47 
6 
6 


























SoOMMMMUMNM UNAM OMMO OV OVO 


: Current Events. Departments: Editorial ; Timely Top- ing stories about heroes of history and people of other 
th Hygeia, Health Magozine ies; Foreign; Congress; Capital Chat; Scientific ; lands, Hobby Club, Pen and Pencil Club, and other 
with Journal of Geography » on Aviation ; Governmental; Health; Personalities ; Busi- features supplement the regular classroom program 
with Literary Digest 7 ness; Women; Home; Pastime, ete. Illustrated. = Simply ask for Teachers’ Edition-—no extra charge. 
with MeCall’s Magazine 50 3.2 . c 
“ Open Rood for Boys 3.50 . $1.00 per year of 52 issues. $2.50 per year of 12 issues. 
wit orents’ Magazine ' " - 
with Pictorial oo 1 The Pathfinder, { with The INSTRUCTOR, 1 year, $3.10. Child Life, ; with The INSTRUCTOR, 1 year, $4.50. 
with Populer Mechanics 5 1 year (with The INSTRUCTOR, 2 years, $4.35. l year | with The INSTRUCTOR, 2 years, $5.75. 
with Popular Science Monthly 60 ° ° 
with Practical Home Economics J 
with Redbook f 


r 


with Review of Reviews (9 leechers ealy) 
th School Arts Magazine 


with Scho 355 oe) * NATURE MAGAZINE 


with Women’s Home Companion 3 MAGAZIN Interprets the out-of-doors as does no other publica- 


nam tion. Fits into the classroom program. Each month 
NOTE: If The INSTRUCTOR is desired it presents fascinating, beautifully illustrated articles 
for two years in any of the above offers, about birds, animals, flowers, fish, insects, the skies, 
add $1.25 to prices in second column. the weather, and other interesting things in Nature; 


also a sixteen-page section of outstanding nature pic- 
4 1.00 
The Pathfinder (,"'.°° 


* READER’S DIGEST 


A publication that appeals to thinking people. Pre- 
sents monthly in condensed form articles of unusual 
interest selected from 150 leading periodicals by a 
staff of 12 editors. Each issue comprises 128 pages 
of rich reading, diverse in subject, world-wide in 
scope. A notable feature is the book supplement, a 
condensation of a non-fiction book of outstanding 
merit. Also included are bits of wit and humor, bi- 
ographical sketches of authors, etc. A topical Index 
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tures in rotogravure and sixteen pages devoted to 
Conservation matters (a new feature). The foremost 
nature writers, artists, and photographers contribute 











































Nature Magazine 34.0 $3.60 regularly to its pages. Entertaining, accurate is published semi-annually, June and December. Cop- 
wit } inal | asasanonet -: yn invaluable for reference and supplementary reading. ies available on request. 
with Correct Englis 3.5 t - 
wih Sears ieee oo it $3.00 per year of 12 issues. $3.00 per year of 12 issues. 
with ‘ ife ; ° 
with Wee Wisdom et He Nature Magazine, | with The INSTRUCTOR, 1 year, $4.75. Reader’s Digest, { with The INSTRUCTOR, 1 year, $5.00. 
with McCall's Magazine 200 1. : : : 
with Amesiage Chidhecd 50 3:10 1 year (with The INSTRUCTOR, 2 years, $6.00. 1 year ( with The INSTRUCTOR, 2 years, $6.25. 
with Popular Mechanics 350 3.00 . 
with Better Homes and Gardens 2.00 1.50 ‘ 
xT Music ===> * CORRECT ENGLISH 
Nature Magazine (12°) HE ETUDE Magazine Reed eS 
— The world’s outstanding music magazine. It is an un- ki} » Ih, Vee fe This ananaien setins Cemamee pa congenic a the 
h % y 7 . . Ps -. - 4 ow to Use correc use Oo Anes y ap quotation an clear, 
W in —, 5 pee "5 50 Ps equaled source of inspiration, information and — = comprehensive ruling. Typical language problems are 
with Reader's Digest é 5.25 ation for teachers, pupils and lovers of music. Each pe explained clearly by drill and by illustration. Pro- 
with Child Life 4.20 month it features 20 to 24 pages of new music to - ee 4% nunciation and correct use of words are especially 
with Wee Wisdom 400 3.75 play and sing (with helpful, analytic study notes) ; - f/ stressed. Subscribers may consult the editor on any 
with Hygeia, Health Magazine ce 4.75 practical articles on all phases of music by leading ss i \ difficult English problem. Regular monthly features 
with Review of Reviews 4.25 authorities ; music-world news; departments for music + > -4] include: Your Everyday Vocabulary How to Enlarge 
with McCall’s Magazine 3.30 supervisors, teachers and students of piano, violin, =" om It; Questions and Answers; Month’s Best Books; How 
with Parents’ Magazine 0 3.90 os oe voice, ete. ; yy special section - to | a a | Can I Test My English? Monthly Business English 
th Pi . 400 peginners containing a fascinating variety of musica r= Fa Contest; Problems of Teacher and Pupil. 
w th — — - oa games, puzzles, stories, etc. 
“ opulor Mechanics 550 4. ° ° 
ae 220 320 $2.00 per year of 12 issues. $2.50 per year of 10 issues. 
Etude. Music Magazine (32: The Etude, { with The INSTRUCTOR, 1 year, $3.85. Correct Eng- | with The INSTRUCTOR, 1 year, $4.25. 
ude, Wiusic Magazine |, ee l year j|with The INSTRUCTOR, 2 years, $5.10. lish, 1 year | with The INSTRUCTOR, 2 years, $5.50. 
with Correct English $4 $3.85 
with eva Digest 4 AY * 
with Child Life 15 i All the news of W W 
with Wee, Wisdom 0 2% 6©6 (J pweaweem KH NEWS-WEEK “iteconaie EE WISDOM 
with Hygeia, _ Magazine ‘ 4.10 NEWS-WEEK picture and word A magazine adored by children and approved by par 
vith i ( 5 00 Ray . — , er raz od by c¢ . - 
. th nn Ay Childhood — 4 5 4 NEWS-WEEK, the illustrated news magasime, pre- ents and teachers. Provides boys and girls with hours 
with American Girl 3" 2.85 sents — y ~ in 19 departments the significant of delightful entertainment and a wealth of construc- 
with Woman’s. Home Companion 100 260 events o “= h — It > ae impartial and tive activities. Captivating stories in which boys and 
with MeCall’s Magazine , 2.30 accurate. Eac de act is — t —_ the aid of girls play human, natural parts and which teach young 
with Parents’ Magazine 2.75 5,600 correspon nts he e a the world. In readers valuable lessons in honesty, courage, friendli- 
eel pn Reh 49 73 awe wen ness and self-control. Activities include: cooking, 
, : ow wo ~ sewing, handicraft, stamp collecting, art projects, 
Child Life ( $2.50 only tells but shows you what is happening. Also, by games, puzzles, cut-outs, a ‘dspartenent for young 
a year furnishing information not available elsewhere, it writers, and other features. A splendid character 
witty Reader’s Digest _..$5.50 $4.50 completes your understanding of the week's events. builder and classroom aid. 
with Wee Wisdom ‘ 350 3.25 H ° 
with Hygeia, Health Magazine. 500 4.25 $2.25 per year of 52 issues to teachers only $1.00 per year of 12 issues. 
th M i's M H 350 2.80 H ° . 
with Americon Boy... 350 280 Regular Subscribers $4.00 a year. Wee Wisdom { with The INSTRUCTOR, 1 year, $3.25. 
with American Girl 400 3.25 Add News-Week to any magazine or club. 1 year \ with The INSTRUCTOR, 2 years, $4.50. 
with Pictorial Review 350 2.80 
with Woman's Home Companion 3° 3.25 
with Boys’ Life 50 2.80 
with Parents’ Magozine . 450 3.50 * CHILDREN’S 
with Popular Mechanics . 5.00 4.25 







ACTIVITIES 


A magazine providing 


SEAT WORK 


Correct English (,*?.5° 


a year 


@ See Page 76 for Instructor Handbooks 





with Reader's Digest 95 90 $5.25 worthwhile activities for 
ian hoe oe oe old. Includes stories, play and Page 70 for Other Teaching Helps 
a American Magozine .. 5.00 4.75 hi k 
with Women’s Meme Companion... 3. 9 3.25 Ln a me Bay * liahtfully 
with Literary Digest 650 6.00 - . - me 
with Collier's, Notional Weekly 450 4.25 —., eevee Fam 
with Parents’ Magazine ka “ 450 4.00 cators an ce specialists, 
; : sista sitibiaie $2.50 per year of 10 issues. 
Children’s Activities (,3%°° ) Children’s Activities, 1 year, with The @ {!"- Nov. 36] (B) Date ——______— 198 
with Etude, Music Magazine $4.50 $4.10 INSTRUCTOR, 1 year, $4.50; with The §§ F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dansville, N. Y. 
with American Girt 400 3.75 INSTRUCTOR, 2 years $5.25. - 
Se leant ianpeaias 3a iS - [] Send me The INSTRUCTOR for (]1 year, $2.50; for (]2 years, $3.50. 
Send me the ( () “Elementary Science” (All Grades) for 25c additional. ) Price withest 
y | “Tests for Intermediate and Upper Grades,” for 25c¢ additional. on 
. $1.00 ’ . $3.00 Pub’l Our Instructor Handbooks - >) «. . ‘3 aa The INSTRUCT 
€ Wisdom ( rn |_| “Seatwork for Primary Grades,” for 25c additional. 
We whgaes ; Reader s Digest a pene) Price Price x checked { al “The Social Studies” (All Grades) for 25c additional. ) 50¢ each best 
“ - Seneieee pes _ $3 333 with American Childhood . $5.50 2 a 
“ mericon Gir 250 2. ith Hygeia, Health M i 5.50 4. i i : 
with Better Homes and Gordens 500 160 with Covent History jogozine 600 575 Send me the following magazines and books: , 
- i Ba 300 240 with Pepelas Mmeckoaies 38 435 a I losing herewith 
with Porents agazine 3.00 with Popular Mechanics 550 4. . LJ) | am enclosing herewith. 
with Popular Mechanics 3.25 with Pictorial Review 4.00 3.35 é The above order totals § whieh {= I will remit not later than Dec. 5, 1936.* 
with Literary Digest 00 4.75 with Outdoor Life 450 4.25 
with McCall's Magazine 200 1.60 with Better Homes and Gardens... 400 3.35 () name — SS ee eee 
a : 
St. or R. D. State 





F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING e160) 8-7: 3b a DANSVILLE, N. » * You can save the bother of sending remittance later by enclosing with your 


order a check postdated December 5th and we will not cash it until that date. 
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LATEST MONEY-SAVING OFFERS 





ORDER NOW--PAY LATER 


IF MORE CONVENIENT 


MAKE YOUR OWN SELECTION OF MAGAZINES FROM THE LIST ON THIS PAGE 


HOW TO ORDER 


Unless otherwise stated. all subscriptions are for 
one full year If one magazine is desired, use 
“Publisher's Price” in first column if more than 
one magazine is desired, use ‘‘Ciub Price’’ in second 
columr Under some of the magazines will be 
found combinations, the prices of which in most 


cases are lower than the total of the clubbing prices 


CAREERS AND HOBBIES 
CHILDHOOD EDUCATION (9nos.)_.... 2.‘ 
CHILDREN’S ACTIVITIES (10 Nos.)...... 2.50 
(See offers on opposite page! 
CHILDREN’S PLAY MATE 1.50 
CHILD LIFE ............ 2.50 
(See offers on opposite page) 
CHRISTIAN HERALD 2 
COLLIER’S, THE NATIONAL WEEKLY... 2.00 
with The INSTRUCTOR 4.50 
vith American Magazine and 


e magazines included in the combinations. T« 


NN 


N= 


»ffect the maximum saving on three or more mag 
zines avail yourself of these special combinations 
ynerever possible and then add other magazines 
desired at their club prices. Prices apply only in 
United States. Prices for Canada and foreign 
countries Quoted on request 
Pub’! = Club 
Price Price 
AMERICAN BOY ......_ $1.00 $1.00 
with The INSTRUCTOR _ . 3.50 3.25 
with MeCall’s Magazine . 2.00 1.50 
with Etude, Music Magazine ~———wnw S00 486 
with Popular Mechanics 3.50 3.00 
with Redbook .......... 3.50 2.80 
AMERICAN CHILDHOOD (10 nos.) 2.50 2.25 
with The INSTRUCTOR 5.00 4.50 
with The INSTRUCTOR (2 years) 750 5.75 
with Nature Magazine 50 5.00 
with Child Life 500 4.50 
with American Girl 400 3.50 
th Better Homes and Gardens 350 3.10 
Parents’ Magazine ............. 450 4.00 
h Redbook 500 4.25 
with Hygeia, Health Magazine... 5.00 4.75 
with MeCall’s Magazine biaisiads 350 3.25 
AMERICAN COOKERY (10 nos.) 1.50 1.40 
AMERICAN GIRL Ww... 1.50 1.25 
with The INSTRUCTOR 400 3.50 
with The INSTRUCTOR (2 years) 6.50 4.75 
with The Pathfinder 25 1.90 
with American Boy 2.50 1.90 
with Delineator 300 2.50 
with Literary Digest 5.50 4.75 
th McCall's Magazine 250 1.90 
with Parents’ Magazine 3.5 2.75 
with Pictorial Review 250 1.90 
with Reader’s Digest 450 3.75 
with Redbook . 400 2.90 
AMERICAN HOME ...... 1.00 1.00 
with The INSTRUCTOR ... 3.50 3.25 
AMERICAN MAGAZINE 2.550 2.50 
vith The INSTRUCTOR 5.00 4.75 
with Etude, Music Magazine 450 4.10 
Collier’s, National Weekly 4.50 3.75 
with Woman’s Home Companion 3.50 3.00 
AMERICAN MERCURY ; 3.00 3.00 
ARTS AND DECORATION 3.00 2.75 
ASIA ; icciiciabaileam 400 3.75 
ATHLETIC JOURNAL (10 nos.) : 1.40 
ATLANTIC MONTHLY 100 3.75 
BETTER HOMES AND GARDENS 1.0 85 
with The INSTRUCTOR 350 3.10 
with Child Life 350 2.80 
with Etude, Music Magazine 3.00 2.30 
with McCall’s Magazine 2.00 1.50 
BOYS’ LIFE 1.00 1.00 
with The INSTRUCTOR ae 350 3.25 
with The Pathfinder ond 200 1.60 
with American Girl aw tae tae 
with Popular Mechanics —........ — 3.50 3.00 
85 
50 
50 
35 
25 
75 
00 
25 
Woman’s Home Companion 5.50 75 
CORRECT ENGLISH (10 nos.) 2.50 25 
(See offers on opposite page) 
‘COSMOPOLITAN e 2.50 
“COUNTRY GENTLEMAN (2 years) 1.00 
CURRENT EVENTS (38 wecks) 75 
CURRENT HISTORY pacieaniea 3.00 
with The INSTRUCTOR 5.50 
with Neture Magazine . 6.00 
with Etude, Music Magazine 5.00 
with Correct English 5.50 
with Child Life 5.50 
DELINEATOR 1.50 
ETUDE, MUSIC MAGAZINE... 2.00 


(See offers on opposite page) 

FICTION PARADE . — 

wth The INSTRUCTOR _.... . 5.50 
with McCall's Magazine . , 

with Nature Magazine . 

with Reader's Digest ...... 

with Redbook nies 5.5 







FIELD AND STREAM... 1.50 
FORUM SES 4.00 
"GOOD HOUSEKEEPINS ..................... 2.50 

with Cosmopoliton —.......... 5.00 
HARPER'S BAZAAR ww... 4.00 
HARPER'S MAGAZINE 4.00 


HIGH SCHOOL—Merged with Scholastic 
HOME ARTS-NEEDLECRAFT 5 
HOUSE AND GARDEN 


3.00 
MOUSE BEAUTIFUL 2 3.00 
HYGEIA, HEALTH MAGAZINE 2.50 


with The INSTRUCTOR 5.00 

w th American Girl 

wth Better Homes and Gardens 
THE INSTRUCTOR a 
THE INSTRUCTOR (2 years) 3.5 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION (20 nos.) 


3.00 

JOURNAL OF GEOGRAPHY (9 nos.) 2.50 

with The INSTRUCTOR... 5 00 

TLADIES’ HOME JOURNAL... 1.00 
LITERARY DIGEST 4 
with The INSTRUCTOR 6* 

with Etude, Music Magazine 6 00 

with MeCall’s Magazine 5.00 
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WHAT A BARGAIN! two great 


magazines at a special low price! 


A bargain at any time, because McCall’s is really 
three magazines in one, and Redbook features a 
complete book length novel of best-seller quality 
in every issue. But this Special Club makes it an 
even greater bargain! You save $1.40 from news- 


stand cost. Price goes up Nov. 10th. 


McCALL’S 1 year $1 00 Both 1 year 
REDBOOK 1 year $2.50; °2,.80 


After November 10, 1936, $3.00 


era Wa kr 


Three Magazines in One 


1 YEAR $1 


TEACHERS MUST KNOW CHILDREN 


papas, | THE PARENTS’ MAGAZINE 


Ss 
NTS " published with the official cooperation of four great universities, is a 


3 YEARS $2 





















aGAAt 
guide for both parents and teachers, a constant source of help and in- 
spiration for anyone who works with children, whether toddlers or ado- 
It is the modern guide for correlating the efforts of the home 
and the school. Each month The Parents’ Magazine brings you accu- 
rate, practical, tested information in every branch of child psychology, 
health, recreation and training, the combined contribution of more than 
fifty of the best child specialists and educators. 


lescents. 


Also, it provides inter- 
esting, constructive programs for Parent-Teacher Association meetings. 


$2.00 per year $3.00 for three years 
with THE INSTRUCTOR, both one year $3.75 


Jo Girls Who Ge Ambitious 
GIVE. A YEAR OF 


1 Yr. $1.50 AmerianGirl 2 Yrs. $2.00 


Published by Girl Scouts, Inc. 


@ a gift exclusively for girls of school age. 

@ a gift noted for its high ideals which 
compliments the girl's intelligence and 
reflects your own. 











@ a gift which captures the wholehearted 
interest of the girl and paves the way 
for effective teaching. 


Christmas Offer 


One Year Gift $ 2 


Subscriptions 
Additional Subscriptions $1 each 


ADD TO ANY CLUB AT $1.25 NOW— 
$1.40 AFTER NOV. 10 
See List Printed on the Left for Special Unit Clubs 


AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 
The Primary Magazine with Hektograph Work Sheets 


|} Every month: new, practical, interesting projects, printed in hekto- 
| graph ink, making 100 or more perfect copies on any gelatine dupli- 

cator—individual seat work for an entire class in every issue... . 
Also: every month, eight 9 x 12 art study designs on drawing paper, 
ready for coloring with crayon or water color. And: Tested School- 
room Helps—-valuable projects proven by various teachers; new 
stories; big type Reading Lesson; Picture Study; Art in Childhood; 
Poems; Music; Dramatized Plays; News; and inspirational, informative articles by 
prominent educators. All primary teachers are delighted with the new AMERICAN 
CHILDHOOD. 




























AMERICAN 
CHILDHOOD | 

















$2.50 per year of 10 issues 


American Childhood | with THE INSTRUCTOR 1 year, $4.50 
1 year | with THE INSTRUCTOR 2 years, 5.75 


TRIPS are what 


you make them 


If travel means more to you than following the proverbial straight 
line, well known as the shortest distance between two points... if 
you want to be in the know on travel fashions, humor, personali- 
in short, if you are interested in traveling en- 








ties, schedules . .. 
joyably, you want 


TRIPS, the new Luxury Travel Magazine 
With Any Club $3.25 





1 Year $3.50 2 Years $5.50 
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Pub’) = Club 
Price Price 

McCALL’S MAGAZINE 261.00 $1.00 
with The INSTRUCTOR ........ 3.50 3.25 
with The INSTRUCTOR (2 years) 600 4.50 
with American Cookery ... 250 1.90 
WER BOW GIBO —ccceccccesncssesences 2 1.50 
with Delineotor ................ 250 2.00 
with Reader’s Digest _.. 400 3.35 
with Correct English 3.50 3.25 
with Pictorial Review —....0... 2.00 1,50 
with Redbook — ...............cccccssee. 350 2.80 
with Children’s Play Mate........ 250 1.90 

MID-WEEK PICTORIAL é 400 3.25 

MOTION PICTURE MAGAZINE... 1.00 1.00 

MY WEEKLY READER (38 weeks)... 15 75 

NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC MAGAZINE. 3.50 3.50 

NATIONAL PARENT TEACHER 1.50 =1.50 

NATURE MAGAZINE .... . 3.00 2.75 

(See offers on opposite page) 
NEWS-WEEK 4.00 4.00 
NEWS-WEEK (To Teachers only) 2.25 2.25 

(See opposite page) 

OPEN ROAD FOR BOYS (2 years) 1.00 1.00 
with The INSTRUCTOR .. as. ae 
with The Pathfinder biain 200 1.40 
with Etude, Music Magozine.......... 300 2.30 
with Child Life . 350 2.80 
with McCall's Magazine ........ . 2.00 1.50 

OUTDOOR LIFE ou ia Be 

PARENTS’ MAGAZINE __.._. . 2.00 1.75 
with The INSTRUCTOR ..... 450 3.75 
with The INSTRUCTOR (2 years) 7.00 5.00 
with American Boy 3.00 2.50 
with Better Homes and Gardens 3.00 2.40 
with Redbook oo. 450 3.40 
with Boys’ Life .... achat 3.00 2.35 
with Children’s Play Mate 3.50 2.75 
with MeCall’s Magazine ; . 3.00 2.30 
with Open Road for Boys (2 years) 3.00 2.40 
with Pictorial Review 3.00 2.30 

THE PATHFINDER 1.00 85 


(See offers on opposite page) 


PHYSICAL CULTURE MAGAZINE 2.50 2.50 
PICTORIAL REVIEW ‘ ~_ 1.00 85 
with The INSTRUCTOR 350 3.10 
with The Pathfinder eS a! 
with Etude, Music Magazine ......... 3.00 2.30 
with Woman‘’s Home Companion ... 2.00 1.85 
POPULAR HOMECRAFT 3.00 2.75 
POPULAR MECHANICS 250 2.25 
POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY 150 1.35 
PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 2.00 1.90 
with The INSTRUCTOR 450 4,15 
with The Pathfinder 3.00 2.75 
with Etude, Music Magazine 4.00 3.50 
RADIO NEWS AND SHORT WAVE 250 2.25 
READER’S DIGEST .... ee 3.00 3.00 
(See offers on opposite page) 
ee 2.50 2.00 
with The INSTRUCTOR 5.00 4.25 
with The INSTRUCTOR (2 years) 7.50 5.50 
with The Pathfinder : 3.50 2.85 
with Nature Magazine 550 4.25 
with Etude, Music Magazine . 450 3.40 
with Reader’s Digest 550 4.50 
with American Home : 350 3.00 
with Child Life 5.0 4.00 
with Delineator 400 3.25 
with Popular Mechanics 500 4.25 
REVIEW OF REVIEWS 3.00 2.50 
REVIEW OF REVIEWS (le Teachers only 2.00 2.00 
with The INSTRUCTOR 550 4.25 
with Child Life 5.50 4.25 
with MeCall’s Magazine 400 3.00 
with Reader's Digest 6.00 5.00 
with Redbook sie 550 4.00 
SAFETY EDUCATION (10 nos.) 100 ~~ 1,00 
ST. NICHOLAS 300 2.85 
with The INSTRUCTOR -550 5.00 
*tSATURDAY EVENING POST 20 
SCHOLASTIC (32 Issues) 1.50 50 
SCHOOL ACTIVITIES 2.00 -90 
SCHOOL ARTS MAGAZINE (10 Nos.) 2.00 85 
SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN 4.00 75 
with The INSTRUCTOR » 62 .00 
with Nature Magozine . 7.00 50 
with Correct English ... 6.50 .00 
SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE ni 50 
STORY .... .. 3.00 75 
TIME, WEEKLY NEWSMAGAZINE.......... 5.00 
TRAVEL MAGAZINE a 
A Ce . 2.00 
with The INSTRUCTOR (1 year)... 4.50 
with Noture Magazine . 5.0 
with The Pathfinder 3.90 
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TRIPS (Quarterly) —— ae 35 
with The INSTRUCTOR 2000. 6.00 
with The Pathfinder eianneennaiabiio 4.50 
with Etude, Music Magazine... 5.50 
with Noture Magazine .... niin 650 
with Correct English 6.00 
wb . 3. eae 6.00 
with Parents’ Magazine ............... 5.50 
with Redbook al 6.00 

VOGUE — » on 

WEE WISDOM ...... 1.00 


(See offers on opposite page) 
WOMAN'S DIGEST silciatl 3 
WOMAN’S HOME COMPANION | 
with American Magazine — 
with Collier's; National Weekly. 3 
with Popular Mechanics 


wrw— Pw 


Magazines marked with an asterisk (*) may not be 
“clubbed” but may be added to any club at their 
full prices. Magazines marked also with a dag- 
ger (t) may be ordered only on a “cash” basis. 





NOTE: We con furnish any other mogazines 
desired, singly ot the publisher's price, or in 
clubs at the clubbing prices quoted by an 
reputable subscription agency. Provide for all 
of your magazine needs now. USE THE ORDER 
BLANK ON OPPOSITE PAGE. 
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LOOKING AT THIS ISSUE 














Dear READER: 


You will be interested in Our Forum Discussion Page, page 11, a new de- 
partment which, this month, is devoted to parent-school relationships, dis- 


cussed from the rural, 
prominence. 


village, and city viewpoints by three educators of 
Questions on reading, English, arithmetic, and art problems, 


with their answers, are found on pages 4, 5, 7, and 9, respectively. 


“Indoor Play for Stormy Days,” 
= a page 14; 


by Katherine B. Peavy and G. Darwin 
“Creative Writing with Children—I, * 
“Visual Education through Motion Pictures,” 
i Our Readers Have Asked For, page 62: 
Work and Picture Section, are of special interest to every teacher. 


by Bertram Enos, page 
’ by William Lewin, page 60; 
and the Illustrated Unit of 
The con- 


tents of the magazine are classified in the columns below. 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


Thanksgiving and the Pilgrims— 

Handwork, a unit, 
material, and an illustration, appearing on 
pages 15-17, 20, 22, 23, and 26-30, em 
phasize Thanksgiving Day. 


Children's Book Week — 

Plates I-XVI are devoted to books. 
Related subject matter will be found on 
pages 8, 19, 21, 24, 28, 29, and 77. 


seatwork, program 


American Education Week— 

[urn to’ page 32 for a special pro- 
gram, and to page 49 for a poster. 
Armistice Day; Seasonal— 

A program suitable for November 11 


For seasonal material see 
§8, and 62 


° 


is on page 32 
pages 14, 28, 


Program Material; Stories— 
Music, an 
two plays, 


exercise, seven recitations, 
and a program will be found 
30, and 32 


on pages 25 See page 18 for 


two stories. 


Units; Lesson Material; —— 

Plates I-X VI, and pages 17, 21, and 77 
contain units and lesson thc See 
pages 13, 16, 18, and 21, and Plates HI, 
IV, and XIV for check exercises, 


work, questions, and activities. 


* 


Arithmetic; Handwriting— 

Material pertaining to arithmetic is on 
pages 7, 16, and 24. For an item about 
left-handed children, see page 57. 


Seat- 


Art Appreciation; Handcraft— 

The cover and page 13 supply mate- 
rial for art appreciation. See pages 9, 
15, 17, 19-24, 49, and 57-59, and Plate 
VII for handwork suggestions. 


Elementary Science— 
Science material and correlations are 
on pages 16, 17, 20, 28, 57, 59, and 62. 


Health; Physical Education— 
Page 17 relates to health. Games and 
exercises appear on page 14, 


Language; Literature; Reading— 
furn to page 57 for language; 


pages 
13, 21, and 77, and Plates I-XVI for 
literature; and pages 4 and 57 for ma- 


terial related to reading. 


Social Studies; Character Education— 

Geography items appear on pages 32 
57, and 59 See pages 15-17, 22, 27, 
and 28, and Plates I-XVI for history. 
A unit, stories, program material, and 
suggestions on pages 17, 18, 
32 and $8 stress character education. 
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21, 26-30, 


FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


Thanksgiving and the Pilgrims 
Interest in this historic holiday is 

stressed through a variety of material on 

pages 15, 20, 23, 26-30, and 51-53 


Children’s Book Week— 

To emphasize good literature, refer to 
pages 8, 21, 28, 29, 31, 52, 55, 60, 62, 
and 77, and Plates [- XVI. 


American Book Week- 
Turn to pages 32 and 49. 


Armistice Day; Seasonal— 

Programs on page 32 and poems on 
page 62 express the thought of Armistice 
Day. See suggestions on pages 14, 28, 
29, 55, 58, and 62 for November days. 


* 


Program Material; Stories — 

A variety of material for November 
programs appears on pages 26-32 and 
Plate XV. See also page 51. For three 
stories refer to pages 18 and 55. 


Units; Lesson Material; Tests— 

The Illustrated Unit of Work is de- 
voted to books. Other units and lessons 
are on pages 21, 50-52, and 77. 
tests and activities, see pages 13, 21, 
$2, and Plates VI, X, and XVI. 


+ 


Arithmetic; Spelling— 
Arithmetic appears on pages 7 and §2. 
For spelling, see page 51. 


For 
and 


Art Appreciation; Handcraft— 

See the cover and pages 13 and 51 for 
art appreciation material. For handwork 
ideas, turn to pages 9, 15, 20, 21, 23, 49, 

1, 53, 54, 58, and 59, and Plates VIII- 
IX and XII-XIIL. 


Elementary Science— 
For material based on 
pages 20, 28, 29, 51, 5 


science, see 
5, 57, 58, and 62. 


Health; Physical Education— 

An item about health appears on page 
$8. Indoor games and exercises are on 
page 14. Correlations are on page 51. 


Language; Literature; Reading 
Language material and correlations are 
on pages 5, 50, 51, 53, and 57; literature, 
on pages 13, 21, 31, 52, 55, 60, 62, and 
and Plates I-XVI; and reading, on 
pages 4, 51, and 57, 


Social Studies; Character Education- 

See pages 32, 51, 57, and 59 for ge 
ography; pages 15, 27, 28, 31, 32, S1- 
53, and 57, and Plates I-XVI for history; 
and pages 18, 21, 26-29, 32, 51, 58, and 
62 for character education. 
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Owen Full-Color Prints of Art Masterpieces 
(100 Subjects as Listed Below) 


In Two Sizes, Miniatures and Large Pictures 


1 Age of I ~ence—Reynolds 2 ° 

2 the Torn fHat-Suly Full-Color Miniatures (For the Pupils) 

. 7 > = ra, Came ~ These miniatures are on sheets size 34 x 414 inches and are put # 
4 Dignity and Impudence—Land- in packages of one dozen of a subject. 

é ie the River <= Less than 50 dozen (50 packages) 20c a dozen, Prepaid 

7 The Song of the Lark—Breton 50 or more dozen (50 or more packages) 12c a dozen, Not Prepail 
8 U. S. Frigate Constitution- 

“Old Lronsides’’—Johnso . 

9 Tae indice toasting Com- Large Full-Color Pictures (For the Teache 
10 The Lookout “All's Gomer Each picture is mounted on a heavy mat, size 934 x 1234 inchs 
1} The Windmill—Ruysdael and is enclosed in a folder of heavy art paper. On the inner pages? 
12 The Return of the Mayflower the folder are printed the story of the picture, story of the arti 


Boughton questions to ask the pupils, suggestions to the teacher, etc. 


13 Sir Galahad—Watt: re ‘ 

14 Baby "Stuart Ven “Dyck Less than 50 of any one or assorted subjects, 30c Each, Prepaid 
15 Spring~Mauve 50 or more of any one or assorted subjects, 25c Each, Not Prepai 
16 The Helping Hand—Re nouf 

17 The Knitting Lesson —s 6 The Strawberry Girl—Reynolds 75 Flower Girl in Hollanl- 
18 Madonna of the Chair 




















7 Madame LeBrun and Daugh Hitchcock 
ter—Vigee-LeBrun 76 The Escaped Cow—Dupre 
Joan of Arc—Bastien-LePage 77 The Old Water Mill —He 
) Mona ~g -4 Vinci bema lores 
‘ . 50 The Blue Boy—Gainsborough 8 Children of the Sea—Isr 
A Boy with a Rabbit—Raeburn 51 Portrait of the Artist—Rem- % The Laughing Cavalier—He 
Miss Bowles Reynolds brandt 80 Syndics of The Cloth Guilt 
Washington Crossing the Del- 52 The Angelus—Millet embrandt 

Homer [ Sars 


wre—Leutze 53 C} f the Shell-~Muri 81. Northeas 
25 Detail of Sistine ) tildren of the hell- Murillo ‘ reaster 


Raphi 
The Cook—Chardin 
The Boyhood of Raleigh 


4 

4 
{ Millais 48 
Sackville Children—Hoppner ¢ 





Madonna 54 Dance of the Nymphs—Corot 82 Madonna of the Harpies 
cane Raphael i d : 5% The Jester—Hals 83 Don Carlos Baltasar—V elas 
26 The Flying Cloud Patterson 56 Avenue at Middelharnis— S4 The Lace Maker—Vermee? 
27 The Horse Fair- Bonheur Hobbema . &5 The Blessing -Chardin 
hed Road Through the Trees 57 Children of Charles I-- Van hl] I ‘nclope Boot hby—Reynoldt 
ice a oret : ; . £8 The Valley Farm—Constable 87 Bringing Home the News 
29 The Storeroom—De Hooch 59 Columbus—Del Piombo Calf—Millet 
30 Madonna of the Magnificat 60 Icebound—Metcalf 88 The Pastry Eaters—Murillo 
t Botticelli : 61 Madonna del Gran’ Duca— 89 Childhoo?d—Perrault 
31 Interior of a Cottage—Israels Raphael [ques 90 Fairy Tales—Shannon 
$2 George Washington—Stuart 62 Infanta Maria Theresa—Velas- 91 Pilgrims Going to Church 
3 The Money Counter—Murillo 6% The Solemn Pledge—Ufer Boughton 
a4 Feeding Her Birds—Millet 64 Spring—Corot 92 Angels’ Heads—Reynolds 
35 The Painter's Sons—-Rubens 65 Lavinia—Titian 93 Itinerant Candy Vender-Bim" 
36 bs Canal, Venice 66 iw “—= a [ meer 94 Playdays in Holland rT 
“+ én. te oe ad 67 Girl Reading a Letter—Ver- 95 A Distinguished Member 
= re =e auktter mr ~ 68 Mill Pond--Inness Humane Society—Landseet 
39 A M ce Fatm= fTayOn 69 The Pictograph—Alexander 96 Carnation, Lily, Lily, Bo 
39 utumn—2 auve 70 The Market Cart—Gainsborough Sargent 
40 The Gleaners Millet 71 Madonna and Child — Fra 97 A Holiday--Potthast 
41 Fog Warning—Homer Filippo Lippi 98 Shoeing the Bay Mare-l4* 
oa a oo a 72 The Whistling Boy—Duveneck seer 

. owing—Bonheur 73 Erasmus—Holbein 99 The Fighti -meraire-T 
44 The Artist's Mother—Whistler 74 The Belated Kid—W. M. her ws Tae 
45 Harp of the Winds--Martin Hunt 100 Girl With Cat—Hoecker 


Order from F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N.' 
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